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CHAPTER   XXVI. 

JACKSON'S    ADMINISTRATION. 

FIRST    TERM. 

1829—1831. 

THE  next  Administration  was  about  to  exhibit  a 
striking  contrast  to  that  of  Mr.  Adams.  While  the 
Executive  power  had  been  so  feebly  wielded  by  the  lat- 
ter that  its  efficiency  was  scarcely  adequate  to  its  pre- 
scribed duties,  that  of  General  Jackson,  aided  as  it  was 
by  his  unequalled  popularity,  had  a  strength  which 
seemed  to  indicate  a  different  government :  and  the 
fears  of  this  branch  of  Federal  power,  which  had  hitherto 
been  confined  to  Democratic  jealousy,  was  now  seriously 
felt  by  the  conservative  portion  of  the  community. 

This  wide  difference  is  attributable,  in  the  main,  to 
the  different  degrees  of  popular  favor  which  those  high 
functionaries  severally  possessed.  Mr.  Adams  was,  in- 
deed, very  generally  esteemed  as  a  man  of  great  acquire- 
ments, of  business  habits,  and  of  strict  probity.  The 
diligence  and  ability  which  he  had  shown  as  a  diploma- 
tist, when  yet  a  young  man,  had  obtained  the  approba- 
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tion  and  confidence  of  General  Washington.  He  was 
the  pride  and  admiration  of  the  second  President,  his 
father ;  and  his  timely  and  important  disclosures  of  a 
dangerous  faction  at  once  won  the  confidence  and  esteem 
both  of  Jefferson  and  Madison :  yet  he  had  done  nothing 
to  make  him  a  favorite  with  the  people.  He  had 
gained  no  victory,  like  General  Jackson,  against  the  best 
troops  of  Europe.  He  had  not,  like  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  all 
contests  between  the  many  and  the  few,  been  the  advo- 
cate and  supporter  of  the  popular  side  :  he  had  not,  like 
Hamilton  and  Madison,  formed  a  government  of  order 
and  security  out  of  a  chaos  of  jarring  elements,  which 
bettered  every  man's  condition  :  nor  had  he  those  frank, 
engaging  manners  of  Mr.  Clay,  which  won  all  hearts, 
except  those  of  rivals,  and  softened  even  some  of  theirs. 
But  besides  these  points  of  difference,  he  had  been  the 
instrument  —  and  as  the  suspicious  and  uncharitable 
thought,  the  corrupt  instrument  —  of  defeating  the  will 
of  the  people  in  the  elevation  of  their  greatest  favorite. 
Here,  then,  was  the  clue  to  the  very  different  reception 
which  the  administrations  of  these  two  Chief  Magis- 
trates met  with  from  the  American  people ;  and  there 
never  was  a  stronger  illustration  of  the  truth  of  a  homely 
proverb,  which  indicates  the  impunity  of  one  man  for  a 
great  offence,  while  another  is  severely  punished  for  a 
small  one. 

On  the  fourth  of  March,  General  Jackson,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  members  of  both  Houses  of  Congress,  the 
Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  members  of  the  foreign 
diplomatic  corps,  and  a  large  body  of  his  fellow-citizens 
attracted  to  Washington  on  the  occasion,  delivered  his 
inaugural  address,  which  had  the  merit  of  being  short, 
and,  though  drawn  by  a  friend,  was  in  strict  keeping  with 
his  character. 
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In  appropriate  phrase  he  expresses  his  gratitude  to 
the  nation  for  the  honor  conferred  on  him,  and  then 
states  the  principles  on  which  he  should  endeavor  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  his  office. 

He  should  aim  to  keep  within  the  limitations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Constitution  to  the  Executive  authority; 
to  preserve  peace  with  foreign  nations ;  to  respect  the 
rights  of  the  sovereign  States;  to  observe  a  strict 
economy,  with  a  view  to  the  extinguishment  of  the  pub- 
lic debt,  and  to  the  counteraction  of  that  profligacy  which 
is  favored  by  a  profuse  expenditure. 

He  thinks  that  the  interests  of  agriculture,  commerce, 
and  manufactures  should  be  equally  favored,  except  so 
far  as  peculiar  encouragement  may  u  be  found  essential 
to  national  independence."  Considering  standing  armies 
dangerous,  he  should  not  seek  to  enlarge  the  present 
military  establishment.  The  gradual  increase  of  the 
navy,  the  preservation  of  forts,  and  other  works  of  de- 
fence, are  favorably  noticed.  The  national  militia  is 
styled  the  bulwark  of  defence.  He  will  observe  a  just 
and  liberal  policy  towards  the  Indians. 

"  The  recent  demonstration  of  public  sentiment  pre- 
scribes, in  characters  too  legible  to  be  overlooked,"  to 
the  Executive,  "  the  task  of  reform"  which  particularly 
requires  "the  correction  of  those  abuses  which  have 
brought  the  patronage  of  the  Federal  Government  into 
conflict  with  the  freedom  of  elections,  and  the  counter- 
action of  those  causes  which  have  disturbed  the  rightful 
course  of  appointment,  and  have  placed,  or  continued 
power  in  unfaithful  or  incompetent  hands." 

He  says  he  should  look  with  reverence  to  the  examples 
of  public  virtue  left  by  his  illustrious  predecessors,  and 
with  veneration  to  the  lights  which  flow  from  the  mind 
that  founded  and  the  mind  that  reformed  our  system. 
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The  oath  to  support  the  Constitution  was  then  admin- 
istered by  Chief  Justice  Marshall:1  but  as  General  Jack- 
son had  not  called  on  the  late  President,  the  latter  was 
not  present  at  the  inauguration. 

The  members  of  the  new  Cabinet  were  :  —  Secretary 
of  State,  Martin  Van  Buren,  at  that  time  Governor  of 
New  York ;  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Samuel  D.  Ing- 
ham,  late  a  member  of  Congress  from  Pennsylvania; 
Secretary  of  War,  John  H.  Eaton,  late  a  Senator  from 
Tennessee;  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  John  Branch,  of 
North  Carolina ;  Attorney-general,  John  M.  Be  men,  one 
of  the  Senators  from  Georgia ;  Postmaster-general,  Wil- 
liam T.  Barry,  of  Kentucky.  John  McLean,  of  Ohio, 
late  Postmaster-general,  was  made  a  Judge  of  the  Su- 
preme Court. 

It  appeared  very  clearly  from  these  appointments,  that 
General  Jackson  did  not  mean  to  hold  himself  bound  by 
the  declarations  which  he  had  made  respecting  the 
course  of  the  preceding  Administration. 

In  an  address  or  reply  made  to  the  Legislature  of 
Tennessee,  he  maintained  that  no  member  of  Congress 
ought  to  be  appointed  to  any  office  except  that  of  judge, 
and  added  that,  if  elected,  he  should  conform  to  that 
rule.  Yet,  in  the  course  of  two  months  after  he  was 
installed  into  office,  no  less  than  four  members  of  his 
Cabinet  were  members  of  Congress  at  the  time  of  his 
election,  and  some  others  received  inferior  appointments, 
amounting  to  eight  or  nine ;  whereas  not  more  than  five 
had  been  appointed  by  Mr.  Adams  during  his  whole 
Administration.2 

1  This  was  the  eighth  time  he  had  performed  this  office. 

*  It  appears  that  the  whole  number  of  appointments  of  members  of 
Congress,  during  Washington's  administration,  was  ten;  in  John 
Adams's,  thirteen;  in  Mr.  Jefferson's,  twenty-five;  in  Mr.  Madison's, 
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Nor  did  he  feel  himself  more  bound  to  respect  the 
principles  previously  professed  by  his  party.  One  of  the 
most  conspicuous  of  these  was  opposition  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  editors  of  newspapers  to  office,  which  was 
said  to  be  a  mode  of  corrupting  the  press,  or  at  least  of 
destroying  its  impartiality  and  independence :  yet  he, 
almost  immediately  after  he  was  in  power,  appointed 
some  fifteen  or  twenty  editors  to  lucrative  offices. 

In  the  exercise  of  that  delicate  duty  which  devolves 
on  every  new  Administration,  of  making  new  appoint- 
ments, he  exercised  the  power  of  removal  as  freely  as  if 
there  had  been  a  change  of  political  parties.  But  Mr. 
Adams,  ever  since  he  had-  avowedly  quitted  the  Federal 
party,  and  every  member  of  his  Cabinet,  had  at  all 
times  belonged  to  that  party  of  which  Mr.  Jefferson  was 
the  head,  and  had  been  more  identified  with  it  than  had 
been  General  Jackson  himself:  yet  removals  were  made 
on  no  other  ground  than  that  the  incumbents  had  voted 
for  Mr.  Adams  in  preference  to  General  Jackson.  For 
the  first  time,  this  principle  of  personal  adherence  to  an 
individual  had  been  acted  on ;  and  more  removals  were 
made  on  this  ground,  so  repugnant  to  republican  princi- 
ples, than  had  been  made  by  Mr.  Jefferson  when  all  the 
offices  were  held  by  the  party  which  a  large  majority  of 
the  nation  had  openly  condemned ;  when  popular  senti- 
ment loudly  called  for  a  change ;  and  lastly,  when  jus- 
tice between  the  two  parties  imperiously  demanded  it. 

While  this  great  leader  thus  failed  to  redeem  his 
solemn  pledges  to  the  nation,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  his 
followers  should  be  regardless  of  theirs,  prompted  as  they 

twenty-nine ;  in  Mr.  Monroe's,  thirty-five ;  in  John  Quincy  Adams's, 
from  the  third  of  March,  1825,  to  the  twenty-fifth  of  April,  1826,  five; 
in  General  Jackson's  administration,  in  three  months,  the  number  was 
twelve. 
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both  were  to  the  inconsistency  by  the  present  and  potent 
motive  of  self-interest. 

General  Jackson,  of  all  the  public  men  who  have 
acted  the  chief  parts  in  the  great  political  theatre,  has 
excited  the  most  discordant  sentiments  of  his  country- 
men, not  excepting  Mr.  Jefferson.  While  he  has  been 
eulogized  by  one  party  as  a  second  Washington,  and  by 
a  few  even  as  Washington's  superior,  he  has  been  denied, 
by  most  of  the  other  party,  any  one  virtue  but  courage 
and  decision,  and  has  been  pronounced  wanting  in  all 
the  essential  requisites  of  statesmanship  and  civic  duty. 
It  requires,  then,  the  contemporary  historian  to  be  espe- 
cially on  his  guard  against  that  natural  tendency  of  the 
mind  to  represent  facts  according  to  its  wishes  and 
feelings. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new  President  seemed  to 
be  decisive  of  the  future  fate  of  the  Indians  in  Georgia 
and  the  neighboring  States.  On  the  twenty-third  of 
March,  he  had  "  a  talk,"  through  Colonel  Crowell,  the 
Indian  agent,  with  the  Creeks,  in  which,  after  adverting 
to  the  recent  murder  of  a  white  man  in  Georgia,  he  said 
to  them,  "  You  and  my  white  children  are  too  near  to 
each  other  to  live  in  harmony  and  peace.  Beyond  the 
great  River  Mississippi,  whither  a  part  of  your  nation 
has  gone,  your  father  has  provided  a  country  large 
enough  for  all  of  you,  and  he  advises  you  to  remove  to 
it.  There  your  white  brothers  will  not  trouble  you; 
they  will  have  no  claim  to  the  land,  and  you  can  live 
upon  it,  you  and  all  your  children,  as  long  as  the  grass 
grows,  or  the  water  runs,  in  peace  and  plenty." 

He  reminds  them  that  he  had  told  them  of  this  coun- 
try many  years  before.  He  tells  them,  if  they  remain 
in  Alabama,  they  must  be  subject  to  the  laws  of  that 
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State.  If  they  remove  across  the  Mississippi,  they  will 
be  subject  only  to  their  own  laws. 

A  similar  course  was  pursued  by  the  Secretary  of  War, 
Major  Eaton,  towards  the  Cherokees  in  Georgia,  who 
had  written  to  him  to  complain  of  that  State  for  extend- 
ing its  jurisdiction  over  them.  He  tells  them  that  they 
are  under  the  protection  of  the  several  States  within 
whose  limits  they  respectively  live,  and  subject  to  their 
laws,  though  the  property  in  the  soil  remains  in  them, 
and  that  this  has  been  virtually  recognized  in  the  treaties 
made  with  them  :  that,  even  suppose  Georgia  to  claim  a 
power  to  which  she  is  not  fairly  entitled,  it  is  not  the 
intention  of  the  General  Government  to  interpose,  when 
civil  war  might  be  the  consequence.  They  are,  there- 
fore, earnestly  exhorted  to  remove  to  the  west  of  the 
Mississippi,  where  alone  they  can  be  sure  of  protection 
and  peace. 

On  the  seventh  of  December,  General  Jackson  sent  to 
Congress  his  first  opening  message.  After  beginning  with 
the  ordinary  congratulations  on  the  favored  condition  of 
the  United  States,  he  proceeds  to  the  notice  of  their 
foreign  relations. 

Of  the  unsettled  matters  with  other  countries,  the 
most  prominent  are  those  with  England,  France  and 
Spain.  Though  he  does  not  yet  know  what  will  con- 
tinue to  be  the  policy  of  Great  Britain,  he  indulges  the 
hope  that  the  result  will  be  satisfactory.  Our  interests 
in  the  north-eastern  boundary,  now  submitted  to  the 
arbitration  of  a  friendly  sovereign,  have  been  committed 
to  a  distinguished  citizen  of  the  State  of  Maine. 

From  France,  our  ancient  ally,  we  have  a  right  to 
expect  the  justice  which  becomes  the  sovereign  of  a 
powerful  and  magnanimous  people.  The  claims  of  our 
citizens  furnish  a  subject  of  unpleasant  conference,  and 
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possible  collision,  between  the  two  Governments.  Our 
Minister  has  been  instructed  to  press  these  claims  with 
earnestness. 

Our  Minister  to  Spain  has  been  instructed  to  propose 
to  place  the  commercial  relations  of  the  two  countries  on 
a  more  favorable  footing,  and  make  a  further  appeal  to 
her  justice  for  indemnity  to  our  citizens. 

With  the  other  European  Powers  our  intercourse  is 
most  friendly,  especially  with  Russia.  Now  that  she  has 
made  peace  with  Turkey,  we  may  hope  to  gain  admission 
to  the  Black  Sea,  which  has  already  been  the  subject  of 
negotiation.  Our  relations  with  most  of  the  other  Euro- 
pean Powers  are  successively  noticed. 

Though  our  relations  with  the  Barbary  Powers  con- 
tinue pacific,  it  is  still  thought  prudent  to  keep  a  naval 
force  in  the  Mediterranean.  A  like  policy  is  pursued  in 
the  Pacific. 

"  The  recent  invasion  of  Mexico  by  Spain,  and  the 
effect  it  has  produced  in  her  domestic  policy,  must  have 
a  controlling  influence  upon  the  great  question  of  South 
America  emancipation."  Peace  with  Spain  and  her 
former  colonies  may  be  reasonably  expected. 

He  adverts  to  the  recall  of  our  Minister,  Mr.  Poinsett, 
at  the  instance  of  the  Mexican  Government,  though  he 
considers  their  complaints  of  him  to  be  unfounded. 

He  calls  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the  propriety  of 
amending  that  part  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  which  concerns  the  election  of  President  and  Vice- 
President.  It  never  was  designed  that  the  will  of  the 
people  should  be  defeated  either  by  the  Electoral  Col- 
leges, or  the  House  of  Representatives.  On  this  subject 
he  comments,  and  ventures  to  recommend  that  the 
choice  be  directly  by  the  people,  and  that  he  be  elected 
but  for  one  term  of  four  or  six  years ;  and  also  that 
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members  of  Congress  be  disqualified  from  receiving  Exe- 
cutive appointments,  except  perhaps  for  the  Cabinet,  or 
of  a  judicial  or  diplomatic  character.  After  dwelling  on 
the  injurious,  and  even  corrupting  tendency  of  long  con- 
tinuance in  office,  he  thinks  the  law  which  limits  appoint- 
ments to  four  years  should  be  generally  extended,  which 
would  favor  a  salutary  rotation,  and  destroy  that  idea  of 
property  which  is  so,  apt  to  be  entertained  by  office- 
holders. 

The  new  tariff  has  not  proved  so  injurious  to  agricul- 
ture and  commerce,  nor  so  beneficial  to  manufactures,  as 
was  expected.  Domestic  competition  in  the  latter,  under 
an  illusive  excitement,  has  so  increased  the  production, 
as  to  cause  low  prices,  partial  embarrassment,  and  loss. 

He  suggests  that  some  of  the  provisions  of  the  tariff 
require  modification.  He  thinks  our  own  products  should 
be  placed  in  fair  competition  with  that  of  other  nations,1 
and  in  articles  required  for  self-defence  we  may  go  a  step 
further. 

The  receipts  of»  the  year  are  estimated  at  more  than 
twenty-four  millions  of  dollars,  and  the  expenditures  at 
about  twenty-six  millions,  leaving  a  balance  in  the  trea- 
sury of  above  four  millions. 

There  will  have  been  paid  of  the  public  debt  this 
year,  above  twelve  millions  of  dollars,  reducing  its 
amount,  on  the  first  of  January,  to  forty-eight  millions 
five  hundred  and  sixty-five  thousand  dollars,  including 
seven  millions  subscribed  to  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States. 

When  the  debt  is  extinguished,  there  is  likely  to  be  a 
large  surplus  in  the  treasury.  As  there  have  been  such 
discordant  views  about  appropriations  for  internal  im- 
provements, it  is  desirable  to  obtain  these  benefits  in 

1  This  surrenders  the  principle  of  free  trade. 
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some  mode  that  will  be  satisfactory  to  all.  This  he 
thinks  may  be  effected  by  an  apportionment  of  the  sur- 
plus revenue  among  the  States,  according  to  their  ratio 
of  representation;  and  if  the  Constitution  does  not 
authorise  such  a  distribution,  he  suggests  its  amendment 
for  that  purpose. 

He  advises  an  inquiry  into  the  offices  that  can  be  dis- 
pensed with,  and  the  retrenchments  that  can  be  made. 

He  makes  reference  to  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of 
War  for  information  of  what  concerns  that  branch  of  the 
service.  The  soldiers  of  the  Revolution,  without  distinc- 
tion, are  recommended  to  the  bounty  of  the  nation. 

The  attention  of  Congress  is  called  to  the  condition 
and  destiny  of  the  Indian  tribes;  but  while  we  have 
aimed  to  civilize  them,  we  have  constantly  purchased 
their  lands,  and  thus  the  Government  has  defeated  its 
own  policy. 

The  claims  of  the  Cherokees  to  establish  an  inde- 
pendent government  within  the  limits  of  Georgia,  are 
stated  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  Federal  Constitution, 
and  the  recognized  rights  of  the  States.  They  have 
been,  accordingly,  told  that  their  attempt  would  not  be 
countenanced  by  the  Executive  of  the  United  States, 
and  advised  to  emigrate  beyond  the  Mississippi,  or  sub- 
mit to  the  laws  of  the  States  in  which  their  lands  lay. 
He  says  that  they  are  destined  to  become  extinct  if  they 
remain  among  the  whites,  of  which  we  have  already  seen 
many  examples.  As  a  means  of  averting  this  sad  fate, 
he  suggests  that  an  ample  territory  beyond  the  Missis- 
sippi be  set  apart  for  the  Indian  tribes,  and  be  guaran- 
teed to  them  as  long  as  they  occupy  it. 

Their  emigration  ought,  he  says,  to  be  voluntary,  for 
it  would  be  as  cruel  as  unjust  to  compel  the  aborigines 
to  abandon  the  graves  of  their  fathers,  and  seek  a  home 
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in  a  distant  land.    But  if  they  remain  within  the  States, 
they  must  be  subject  to  their  laws. 

In  his  reference  to  the  navy,  he  says  our  best  policy 
would  be  to  discontinue  the  building  of  ships  of  the  first 
and  second  class,  and  look  to  the  possession  of  ample 
materials  for  the  emergencies  of  war,  rather  than  to  the 
number  of  vessels.  He  thinks,  too,  the  Navy  Board  may 
be  dispensed  with,  substituting  Bureaus  in  its  stead, 
under  the  superintendence  of  a  member  of  the  Board ; 
and  that  the  marine  corps  be  merged  in  the  artillery  or 
infantry. 

He  recommends  a  reform  of  the  judicial  system,  which 
now  operates  very  unequally  among  the  States. 

The  great  increase  of  business  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment long  ago  suggested  the  expediency  of  a  Home 
Department. 

The  charter  of  the  Bank  expires  in  1836,  and  he 
thinks  it  probable  that  the  stockholders  will  seek  for  its 
renewal.  To  avoid  precipitancy  in  a  matter  of  such  im- 
portance, he  says  he  could  not  too  soon  present  it  to  the 
consideration  of  the  Legislature  and  the  people.  He 
adds  these  significant  remarks  :  "  Both  the  constitution- 
ality and  expediency  of  the  law  creating  this  Bank  are 
well  questioned  by  a  large  portion  of  our  fellow-citizens ; 
and  it  must  be  admitted  by  all,  that  it  has  failed  in  the 
great  end  of  establishing  a  uniform  and  sound  currency." 

If  such  an  institution  is  deemed  necessary,  he  submits 
whether  a  national  one,  founded  upon  "the  credit  of  the 
Government  and  its  revenues,  might  not  be  devised, 
which  would  avoid  all  constitutional  difficulties,  and  at 
the  same  time  secure  all  the  advantages  to  the  Govern- 
ment and  country  which  were  expected  to  result  from 
the  present  Bank." 

This  message  was  unusually  full  on  the  public  affairs, 
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and  iii  the  main  indicates  a  degree  both  of  good  sense 
and  moderation  far  beyond  what  General  Jackson  was 
commonly  supposed  to  possess.  It  is  understood  that  it 
was  not  drafted  either  by  himself,1  or  any  member  of  his 
Cabinet ;  but  he  was  not  a  man  to  adopt  any  views  or 
opinions  of  another,  that  he  did  not  examine  and  ap- 
prove. He  is,  then,  fairly  entitled  to  the  liberal  tone  of 
feeling  and  the  wise  policy  there  manifested. 

The  remarks  concerning  the  Bank  were  probably  sug- 
gested by  himself.  They  are  the  first  indications  of  that 
hostility  which  continued  to  agitate  the  country  for  the 
unexpired  term  of  the  charter  of  that  institution,  and 
which  terminated  in  its  final  overthrow.  This  war  be- 
tween General  Jackson  and  the  Bank  constitutes  the 
most  prominent  feature  in  his  administration  of  eight 
years ;  and  though  he  ultimately  prevailed  in  the  con- 
test, and  probably  against  what  was  at  first  the  sense  of 
a  majority  of  the  nation,  yet,  when  one  considers  the 
relative  dignity  of  the  parties,  it  can  scarcely  be  regarded 
as  a  triumph  that  adds  to  the  glory  of  the  hero  of  New 
Orleans. 

No  part  of  the  message  created  so  much  sensation  as 
this,  and  it  fell  like  a  bomb-shell  on  the  ears  of  the 
stockholders,  and  the  numerous  officers  of  the  Bank  and 
its  branches.  It  created  as  much  surprise  as  alarm. 
Uncertain  of  the  degree  of  support  they  should  derive 
from  public  sentiment,  they  were  aware  that  they  had  an 
enemy  to  contend  with  in  a  President  who  was  most  for- 
midable by  the  power  which  his  station  conferred,  his 
great  and  growing  popularity,  and  his  own  force  of  will, 
and  constancy  of  purpose. 

A  natural  consequence  of  the  change  of  parties  was  a 

1  Especially  in  Philadelphia,  the  seat  of  the  Bank,  and  where  Mr.  Bid- 
die  had  great  influence,  both  from  his  high  literary  talents,  and  his 
numerous  connections. 
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change  of  foreign  Ministers.  Accordingly,  Mr.  M'Lane, 
of  Delaware,  was  appointed  Minister  to  Great  Britain, 
Mr.  Rives  to  France  —  both  of  whom  had  been  distin- 
guished by  their  zeal  and  ability  in  opposing  the  late 
Administration.  Mr.  Preble  was  appointed  to  the  Ne- 
therlands, and  Mr.  Van  Ness  to  Spain. 

Political  parties  were  now  about  to  assume  a  new 
phasis,  or  rather  they  had  already  assumed  it.  The 
union  of  the  friends  of  Messrs.  Calhoun,  Crawford,  and 
Jackson  having  effected  their  common  object  of  over- 
throwing the  Adams  Administration,  according  to  the 
ordinary  course  of  independent  allies,  as  soon  as  their 
main  purpose  was  attained,  began  to  disagree  among 
themselves.  The  question  about  the  successor  to  Gene- 
ral Jackson,  who  seemed  committed,  by  his  public  and 
repeated  declarations,  against  serving  a  second  term,  pre- 
sented a  ready  ground,  first  of  competition,  and  subse- 
quently of  open  hostility. 

Mr.  Calhoun,  who  had  been  twice  elected  Vice-Presi- 
dent, and  whose  zeal  and  management  had  contributed 
to  the  large  vote  which  General  Jackson  had  received  in 
1824,  seemed  to  have  the  first  claim,  and  it  was  thought 
probable  by  most  people,  and  more  than  probable  by 
himself,  that  he  would  be  elected  after  General  Jackson 
had  served  one  term.  But  there  was  an  engine  brought 
into  play  against  him,  of  which  he  appeared  to  have 
entertained  no  suspicion,  and  of  which,  had  he  been 
aware,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  he  could  have  averted 
its  effects. 

In  the  summer  of  1828,  Mr.  Van  Buren  and  Mr.  Cam- 
breling  went  to  Georgia,  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  pay- 
ing a  friendly  visit  to  Mr.  Crawford,  then  withdrawn  from 
the  political  arena,  arid  for  whose  elevation  to  the  Presi- 
dency it  was  known  they  had  made  every  exertion  in 
their  power.  Whether  they  had  been  invited  on  to 
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receive  the  communication  then  made  by  Mr.  Crawford, 
is  not  known.  The  communication,  however,  was  made 
during  this  visit,  that  it  was  Mr.  Crawford  who,  in  the 
divisions  of  Mr.  Monroe's  Cabinet  concerning  General 
Jackson's  conduct  in  the  Seminole  campaign,  had  been 
the  friend  of  the  General,  whereas  Mr.  Calhoun,who  had 
the  credit  of  defending  him,  had  been  his  accuser,  and 
had  even  proposed  that  he  should  be  subjected  to  a 
court-martial. 

Soon  after  Messrs.  Van  Buren  and  Cambreling  returned 
home,  a  letter  appeared  in  the  newspaper  from  James  C. 
Hamilton  to  Mr.  Calhoun,  inquiring  of  him,  under  some 
pretext,  respecting  his  course  towards  General  Jackson 
in  the  Cabinet.  When  thus  directly  called  on,  Mr.  Cal- 
houn was  obliged  to  state  that  he  disapproved  of  the 
General's  course,  and  had  voted  accordingly  in  the  Cabi- 
net. As  soon  as  the  intelligence  reached  General  Jack- 
son, he  was  outrageous  that  he  who  had  recently  assumed 
the  character  of  his  friend,  and  had  in  fact  proved  a  very 
efficient  one,  had  some  time  before  been  his  opponent; 
and  he  was  now  regarded  by  the  General  as  having 
been  guilty  of  the  blackest  perfidy,  and  the  vilest  hypo- 
crisy. It  is  an  every  day  occurrence  for  recent  injury  to 
cancel  all  gratitude  for  past  services,  and  for  former 
injuries  to  be  forgiven  in  consideration  of  present  bene- 
fits; but  the  cases  are  rare  when  the  past  injury  is 
remembered,  while  the  recent  benefit  is  forgotten :  and 
when  one  sees  a  course  of  action  so  opposite  to  that 
which  ordinarily  governs  mankind,  it  leads  us  to  suppose 
that  the  impulsive  nature  of  General  Jackson  was  acted 
on  by  others,  by  means  of  artful  appeals  to  the  resent- 
ments to  which  he  was  so  prone,  and  to  that  pride  which 
was  mortified  by  having  its  sagacity  deceived,  and  its 
confidence  abused.  However  effected,  there  is  no  doubt 
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that,  from  the  time  of  this  discovery,  General  Jackson 
felt  a  violent  animosity  against  Mr.  Calhoun,  which  he 
retained  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

While  these  divisions  were  taking  place  among  the 
leading  politicians,  the  mass  of  the  nation  was  divided 
into  two  great  parties  by  the  tariff,  which,  as  an  instru- 
ment for  protecting  manufactures,  was  cherished  and 
defended  by  the  Northern, and  Middle  States,  and  vehe- 
mently opposed  by  those  of  the  South  and  South-western. 

The  policy  of  encouraging  domestic  manufactures  by 
taxing  those  imported  from  abroad  had  been  at  first 
opposed  by  the  slaveholding  States  as  injurious  to  their 
interests,  since  they  would  thus  be  compelled  to  buy  an 
inferior  or  dearer  article  made  at  home,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  manufacturer;  but  the  opposition  gaining  strength 
by  the  discussion  and  the  agitation  it  produced,  it  was  at 
length  deemed  unconstitutional ;  from  which  it  followed 
that  duties  laid  for  this  purpose  were  not  obligatory  upon 
the  disapproving  States,  and  therefore  void.  By  this 
short  process,  the  doctrine  of  nullification,  or  the  right 
of  a  State  to  declare  an  act  of  Congress  unconstitutional 
and  invalid,  arose.  It  was  a  doctrine  which  soon  made 
proselytes  in  all  the  Southern  States,  until  in  some  it  ob- 
tained the  support  of  a  large  majority  of  the  people,  and 
consequently  of  the  Legislature ;  and  the  discontent 
which  it  occasioned  was  industriously  fomented  by  those 
politicians  who  expected  to  profit  by  Southern  votes; 
and  as  no  one  was  so  likely  as  Mr.  Calhoun  to  obtain 
those  suffrages,  South  Carolina  embraced  the  doctrine 
with  more  zeal  and  unanimity  than  any  other  State. 
Political  ambition  thus  lent  new  force  to  party  feelings 
and  pecuniary  interests. 

This  controversy  had  been  making  steady  progress 
ever  since  the  tariff  act  of  1828,  but  it  had  not  yet 
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reached  its  greatest  height.  While  it  furnished  the  most 
copious  subject  of  public  discussion  both  in  Congress  and 
out  of  it,  another  topic,  brought  before  Congress  at  this 
session,  gave  occasion  to  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
memorable  debates  which  ever  took  place  in  Congress, 
and  a  part  of  which  made  an  indelible  impression  upon 
the  minds  of  all  who  heard  or  read  it. 

This  debate  concerned  the  public  lands  of  the  nation, 
on  which  the  most  discordant  opinions  were  entertained 
in  Congress,  and  in  different  parts  of  the  Union.  While 
most  of  the  new  States  felt  more  or  less  of  discontent 
that  such  a  large  portion  of  their  unsettled  territory 
should  be  owned  by  another  government,  and  that  it 
was  even  exempt  from  taxation,  and  while  some  of  late 
had  even  gone  so  far  as  to  lay  claim,  upon  principles  of 
abstract  and  primordial  law,  to  the  property  in  these 
lands,  the  old  States  generally  insisted  that,  by  the  man- 
ner in  which  this  territory  had  been  acquired,  and  by 
compacts  among  the  States,  both  express  and  implied, 
they  constituted  a  common  fund  for  the  benefit  of  all ; 
and  that  not  merely  justice,  but  liberality,  had  been 
shown  to  the  new  States  in  the  large  grants  made  to 
them  of  these  lands,  for  education  and  other  useful  pur- 
poses. 

In  December,  Mr.  Foot,  one  of  the  Senators  from  Con- 
necticut, desirous  of  maintaining  the  value  of  those 
lands,  offered  a  resolution  : 

"  That  the  Committee  on  the  Public  Lands  inquire  into 
the  expediency  of  limiting,  for  a  certain  period,  the  sales 
of  the  public  lands  to  such  lands  only  as  have  heretofore 
been  offered  for  sale,  and  are  subject  to  entry  at  the 
minimum  price:  and  also,  whether  the  office  of  Sur- 
veyor-general may  not  be  abolished  without  detriment 
to  the  public  interest." 
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The  whole  policy  of  the  public  lands  was  brought 
under  review  by  this  resolution.  Many  speeches  were 
made  on  the  subject ;  but  those  of  Mr.  Hayne,  of  South 
Carolina,  and  of  Mr.  Webster,  chiefly  engrossed  public 
attention,  not  only  from  the  ability  which  they  displayed, 
but  because  they  touched  on  other  topics  interesting  at 
the  time,  and  yet  more  from  the  passages  of  personal 
attack  and  defence  of  unwonted  force  and  skill.  These 
speakers  were  more  or  less  considered  as  embodying  the 
parties  of  the  tariff  and  anti-tariff  policy,  and  of  the 
North  and  the  South. 

Mr.  Hayne,  though  from  an  Atlantic  and  an  old 
State,  maintained  the  views  of  the  Western  States,  and 
insisted  that  the  policy  of  the  General  Government 
towards  the  new  States  had  been  harsh,  illiberal,  and 
unwise :  that,  instead  of  exacting  the  highest  price  for 
these  lands,  they  ought  to  have  been  freely  granted  to 
the  settlers,  by  which  course  the  new  States  would  have 
rapidly  increased  in  wealth  as  well  as  numbers,  instead 
of  being  always  kept  poor  by  a  continual  drain  of  their 
specie. 

He  then  took  occasion  to  object  to  revenue  from  the 
sale  of  lands,  and  also  from  an  impost,  and  gave  a 
decided  preference  to  direct  taxation,  as  favoring  eco- 
nomy in  the  public  expenditures,  and  depriving  the 
General  Government  of  a  fund  for  corruption.  He  depre- 
cated the  policy  which  some  persons  entertained  of  keep- 
ing up  the  price  of  the  public  lands,  so  that,  by  retard- 
ing their  settlement,  the  manufacturers  might  obtain 
hands  on  lower  terms ;  and  he  also  favored  the  plan  of 
distributing  those  lands  among  all  the  States :  and 
though  he  thought  that  the  claims  lately  advanced  by 
the  States  of  Alabama  and  Indiana  to  the  public  lands 
within  their  respective  limits,  were  entirely  untenable, 
VOL.  iv.  —  3 
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he  intimates  that,  after  the  public  debt  was  paid,  sound 
policy  might  recommend  a  cession  of  them  to  the  States 
of  which  they  compose  a  part. 

Mr.  Webster,  in  his  reply,  vindicated  the  course  of  the 
General  Government  towards  new  States.  The  sales 
made  had  not,  he  said,  been  more  than  twenty  millions 
of  acres,  while  we  had  about  two  hundred  and  ten  mil- 
lions surveyed  and  in  the  market ;  so  that  we  then  had 
more  lands  than  purchasers. 

The  present  relation  of  the  Government  to  the  settlers 
on  these  lands  is  very  different  from  that  which  existed 
when  this  country  was  first  settled  by  emigrants  from 
Europe.  They  derived  neither  aid  nor  protection  from 
the  governments  at  home;  and  the  Indian  title  has 
been  extinguished  at  the  cost  of  many  millions. 

The  progress  of  these  States  has  been  rapid  beyond  all 
example.  Ohio,  in  thirty-five  years,  has  attained  a  popu- 
lation of  more  than  a  million.  He  adverted  to  the  four 
sources  of  the  public  lands:  —  First.  The  cessions  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  other  States,  at  the  recommendation  of  Con- 
gress. Second.  The  compact  with  Georgia  in  1802. 
Third.  The  purchase  of  Louisiana.  Fourth.  The  pur- 
chase of  Florida.  In  all  of  these  acquisitions,  the  States 
had  an  interest  which  Congress  could  not  surrender  with- 
out violating  the  pledged  faith  of  the  nation.  They  were 
subject  to  this  pledge  to  the  States  before  they  were 
pledged  to  pay  the  public  debts.  No  one  can  estimate 
the  mischief  that  would  have  arisen  if  they  had  been 
thrown  into  the  hands  of  private  speculators. 

He  examined  Mr.  Hayne's  doctrine  that  there  should 
be  no  permanent  public  revenue,  and  his  fears  of  consoli- 
dation. He  deprecated  the  light  value  that  the  disciples 
of  this  school  set  on  the  Union. 

He  denied  that  the  sale  of  the  lands  tended  to  intro- 
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duce  corruption  in  the  Government,  in  any  of  the  various 
uses  to  which  the  money  was  put.  He  insisted  that  no 
no  part  of  the  policy  pursued  by  the  Government,  regard- 
ing these  lands,  retarded  their  settlement. 

He  defends  the  Eastern  States  from  the  charge  of 
being  responsible  for  the  tariff.  The  majority  of  the 
votes  of  New  England  were  opposed  to  the  tariff  of 
1824.  It  was  forced  upon  New  England.  The  charge, 
then,  of  being  hostile  to  Western  interests  was  next  con- 
sidered. He  says  there  are  two  modes  of  disposing  of 
the  public  lands  —  the  Northern,  which,  by  surveys  be- 
fore any  grants  are  made,  enables  the  Government  to 
give  a  precise  description  of  the  lands  by  a  reference  to 
degrees  of  latitude ;  and  the  Southern,  by  warrants,  sur- 
veys, entries  and  location,  which  has  caused  so  many  con- 
flicting titles,  and  been  so  fertile  of  litigation ;  and  he 
doubts  whether  any  single  law  of  any  lawgiver  has  pro- 
duced effects  of  a  more  distinct  and  lasting  character 
than  the  ordinance  of  1787,  drawn  by  Nathan  Dane,  of 
Massachusetts.  It  fixed  forever  the  destiny  of  the  popu- 
lation north-west  of  the  Ohio,  by  excluding  from  them 
involuntary  servitude.  This  measure  was  carried  by 
Northern  votes,  but  they  were  influenced  by  none  of  the 
selfish  motives  ascribed  to  them,  as  they  had  been  greatly 
encouraged  by  New  England  emigration.  In  every  in- 
stance he  maintained  that  New  England  had  been  favor- 
able to  Western  interests ;  and  he  showed,  by  referring 
to  a  former  debate,  that  his  own  policy  had  been,  that 
the  price  of  the  public  lands  should  be  "  fixed  as  low  as 
would  not  prevent  their  settlement,  yet  not  so  low  as  to 
prompt  speculators  to  purchase. 

It  was  quite  clear  that,  under  the  show  of  discussing 
the  policy  of  the  Legislature  as  to  the  public  lands, 
other  motives  and  considerations  entered  into  the  debate, 
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and  that  views  of  party  or  personal  ambition  dictated 
much  that  was  said.  Each  party  attempted  to  conciliate 
the  West,  or  at  least  to  deprecate  its  sense  of  injury,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  attack  or  defend  the  tariff. 

Two  days  later,  Mr.  Hayne  rejoined.  He  alleged  that 
the  charge  against  Mr.  Webster,  of  hostility  to  the  West, 
had  not  been  brought  by  him,  but  by  Mr.  Benton,  and 
asked  if  Mr.  Webster,  deeming  himself  overmatched  by 
that  Senator,  hoped  for  an  easy  victory  over  a  more  feeble 
adversary.  He  asked,  too,  if  "  the  ghost  of  the  murdered 
coalition"  had  come  back  to  alarm  the  gentleman's  imagi- 
nation, and  would  not  "  down  at  his  bidding  ?"  and  if 
"dark  visions  of  broken  hopes  and  honors,  lost  forever, 
still  floated  before  his  heated  imagination  ?" 

He  then  sarcastically  adverted  to  Nathan  Dane,  the 
legislator,  greater  than  Solon  or  Lycurgus,  who  was  not 
known  to  the  South  until  he  was  known  as  a  member  of 
the  Hartford  Convention. 

He  says  that  Mr.  Webster  had  formerly  taken  the 
same  ground  in  favor  of  the  West  which  he  himself  now 
takes.  He  charges  him  with  a  similar  inconsistency  as 
to  internal  improvements,  and  justifies  the  South  for  op- 
posing this  interest  of  the  West  by  their  constitutional 
scruples.  He  doubts  Mr.  Webster's  professions  of  a 
wish  to  see  the  public  debt  discharged.  In  adverting 
to  the  more  rapid  growth  of  Ohio  than  Kentucky,  of 
which  Mr.  Webster  had  spoken  as  the  effect  of  the 
exclusion  of  slavery,  he  defended  the  South  in  reference 
to  that  institution  —  urged  that  they  were  not  responsi- 
ble for  introducing  it  —  denied  that  it  impaired  their 
strength,  or  their  happiness  —  insisted  that  the  slaves 
were  in  a  better  condition  than  the  free  blacks  of  the 
Northern  States  —  says  they  contribute  more  to  the 
national  wealth  than  the  Northern  States,  which,  how- 
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ever,  he  alleges  derive  greater  profit  from  the  labor  of 
slaves  than  the  Southern  States  themselves.  He  de- 
nounces the  false  philanthropy  which  has  meddled  with 
this  subject,  and  appeals  to  facts  in  support  of  this  vin- 
dication of  the  slaveholding  States.  He  deprecates  every 
thing  that  favors  the  consolidation  of  the  States,  as  the 
worst  of  evils.  He  taunts  Mr.  Webster  for  now  support- 
ing the  tariff  that  he  had  once  so  ably  opposed.  He 
repels  the  charge  of  favoring  disunion  by  reference  to  the 
course  of  the  South  in  1798,  as  also  in  the  late  war, 
which  was  "for  free  trade  and  sailor's  rights,"  and  which 
he  contrasts  with  the  course  of  Massachusetts,  on  which 
he  dilates  with  much  severity,  both  in  opposing  the  war, 
after  affecting  to  wish  it,  and  in  favoring  a  dissolution  of 
the  Union,  before  the  Hartford  Convention,  as  well  as  in 
that  assembly.  He  defends  the  "  Carolina  doctrine"  on 
the  rights  of  a  State  when  the  Federal  Constitution  is 
violated,  by  the  authority  of  the  Virginia  resolutions  of 
1799,  and  also  refers  to  those  of  Kentucky,  and  the  argu- 
ments of  Mr.  Jefferson — all  of  which  concur  in  affording 
a  complete  justification  of  the  course  of  South  Carolina, 
both  for  her  maintenance  of  the  Constitution  in  its 
purity,  and  her  attachment  to  the  Union. 

This  long  speech,  recommended  by  a  pleasing  per- 
son and  a  most  engaging  elocution,  in  which  there  was 
scarcely  a  word  that  related  to  the  professed  object  of 
discussion  but  was  dictated  by  a  wish  to  defend  the  pre- 
sent and  past  policy  of  the  Southern  States,  and  to  ad- 
vance the  political  interests  of  their  favorite  champion, 
Mr.  Calhoun,  was  replied  to  by  Mr.  Webster  in  a  style 
equally  foreign  to  the  matter  under  discussion,  equally 
limited  to  party  and  personal  considerations,  but  far 
superior  in  ability  and  effect.  A  more  triumphant  retort 
was  perhaps  never  exhibited  in  a  legislative  assembly, 
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and  that,  too,  over  an  antagonist  who  had  few  equals  as 
a  public  speaker:  and  this  second  speech  on  Foot's  reso- 
lution will  probably  be  selected  by  the  friends  of  Mr. 
Webster  as  the  proudest  era  in  his  life,  replete  as  it  was 
with  the  triumphs  of  logic  and  wise  statesmanship. 

The  next  day,1  the  debate  was  continued.  Mr.  Web- 
ster began  his  speech  by  reading  Mr.  Foot's  resolution, 
to  which  Mr.  Hayne,  in  his  speech  of  two  days,  had  not 
paid  even  "  the  cold  respect  of  a  passing  glance."  After 
much  personality  that  was  at  once  playful  and  severe, 
and  a  somewhat  contemptuous  reply  to  the  taunts  of 
being  overmatched  by  the  Senator  from  Missouri,  which 
seemed  to  flow  from  the  proud  consciousness  of  his  own 
powers,  he  spoke  in  terms  of  withering  scorn  of  the  pre- 
tended coalition,  which  no  man  of  common,  information 
ever  believed;  and  in  his  reply  to  that  part  of  Mr. 
Hayne's  speech  which  alluded  to  the  play  of  Macbeth, 
he  most  felicitously  alluded  to  some  recent  changes  in 
the  politics  of  the  day.  "  The  ghost  of  Banquo,"  he 
said,  "like  that  of  Hamlet,  was  an  honest  ghost.  It 
disturbed  no  innocent  man.  It  struck  terror  into  the 
guilty.  Their  eye-balls  were  seared,  who  had  thought 
to  shield  themselves  by  concealing  their  own  hand,  and 
laying  the  imputation  of  the  crime  on  a  low  and  hireling 
agency  —  who  had  vainly  attempted  to  stifle  the  work- 
ings of  their  own  coward  consciences,  by  ejaculating, 
through  white  lips  and  chattering  teeth,  <thou  can'st  not 
say  I  did  it.'  It  was  not  those  who  had  not  shared  in 
the  deed  of  death,  who  either  found  that  they  were,  or 
feared  that  they  should  be,  pushed  from  their  stools  by 
the  ghost  of  the  slain. 

"There  was,"  he  added,  "another  point  of  comparison 
which  might  not  make  the  story  of  Banquo  a  subject  of 

1  January  20th. 
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pleasant  contemplation  to  the  gentleman.  What  did  the 
murderers  win  by  their  act  ?  Substantial  good,  or  disap- 
pointment—  the  common  fate  of  vaulting  ambition  over- 
leaping itself.  Did  they  not  find  that  this  ambition, 
though  for  the  moment  successful,  had  put  a  barren 
sceptre  in  their  grasp, 

*  Thence  to  be  wrenched  by  an  unlined  hand, 
No  son  of  theirs  succeeding/  " 

He  vindicates  the  Northern  States,  both  for  their  sen- 
timents on  the  subject  of  slavery,  and  their  forbear- 
ance to  intermeddle  writh  it ;  and  the  charges  brought 
against  them,  on  this  subject,  are  injurious  and  un- 
founded. He  disclaimed  any  connection  with  the  Hart- 
ford Convention,  and  so  far  as  it  can  be  shown  to  be 
disloyal  to  the  Constitution,  he  should  be  as  ready  to 
censure  it  as  any  one. 

In  answer  to  the  charge  of  inconsistency,  he  shows 
that  the  views  taken  in  his  two  speeches  are  identical. 
He  again  defends  his  policy  in  disposing  of  the  Western 
lands  —  to  sell  them  at  low  prices,  but  not  to  give  them 
away. 

He  replies  with  great  force  to  Mr.  Hayne's  question, 
"  What  interest  has  South  Carolina  in  a  canal  in  Ohio?" 
He  refers  to  the  votes  of  New  England  on  the  reduction 
of  the  price  of  the  public  lands,  and  the  release  of  former 
purchasers  from  a  part  of  their  debt,  as  a  proof  of  their 
good  feelings  towards  the  West. 

In  his  support  of  public  improvements,  he  followed 
"a  Carolina  track."1  The  tariff  of  1816  is  a  South 
Carolina  tariff. 

He  justifies  his  course  in  voting  against  the  tariff  of 
1824.  He  had  doubts  about  the  constitutional  power — 

1  Alluding  to  the  course  pursued  by  Mr.  Calhoun  and  his  colleagues. 
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these  doubts  have  been  shaken,  or  rather  removed,  by 
the  lately  published  views  of  Mr.  Madison.  But  after 
the  policy  was  adopted  and  settled,  New  England  con- 
formed to  it,  and  naturally  wished  the  system  amended 
and  improved.  He  replied  at  great  length  to  some  of  the 
attacks  of  Mr.  Hayne  on  the  evidences  of  a  disloyal  spirit 
occasionally  afforded  by  New  England,  and  thence  pro- 
ceeded to  assail  the  doctrine  of  nullification ;  and  main- 
tained that  Massachusetts  had  never  gone  so  far  as  South 
Carolina  had  done  in  the  late  resolutions  of  her  Legisla- 
ture, the  import  of  which  he  considered  to  be  somewhat 
indefinite ;  and  he  denied  that  a  State  has  the  right  to 
declare  that  the  Federal  authorities  have  exceeded  their 
powers  :  that  can  be  done  only  by  the  Supreme  Court : 
he  showed  that  the  doctrine  of  nullification  must  lead 
to  the  resistance  of  a  law  of  Congress,  arid  finally  to  civil 
war;  and  that  the  right  thus  claimed  is  but  the  right  of 
revolution.  He  finished  with  an  eloquent  appeal  in 
behalf  of  the  sentiment  "  dear  to  every  American  heart 
—  liberty  and  union  now.  and  for  ever,  one  and  insepara- 
ble !"  and  thus  concluded  a  speech  which,  beyond  all 
others  delivered  by  him,  numerous  and  efficient  as  they 
have  been,  reached  the  hearts  of  his  hearers  and  of  the 
mass  of  the  nation. 

The  condition  of  the  Indians  of  Georgia,  whom  that 
State  insisted  on  emigrating  to  the  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, but  who  most  reluctantly  consented  to  quit  the 
lands  on  which  they  were  reared,  and  where  reposed  the 
bones  of  their  fathers,  excited  a  very  general  sympathy 
throughout  the  Union,  and  especially  in  the  Northern 
States,  who  have  long  since  ceased  to  have  any  personal 
knowledge  of  the  dire  evils  that  are  inseparable  from 
such  neighbors. 

At  this  session,  a  memorial  from   the  city  of  New 
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York  was  presented  to  Congress  in  behalf  of  these 
people. 

The  memorialists  consider  the  doctrine  recently  as- 
serted, that  the  Indians  had  no  valid  claim  to  the  terri- 
tory on  which  they  live,  to  be  "  in  a  high  degree  alarm- 
ing," and  utterly  subversive  of  justice.  The  four  South- 
western tribes  of  Cherokees,  Chickasaws,  Choctaws,  and 
Creeks  are  estimated  at  seventy-five  thousand  souls, 
whose  lands,  according  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Legislatures  of  the  States  in  which  they 
reside  may  confiscate  at  pleasure.  This  is  denied  by  the 
memorialists,  for  the  reasons  which  they  set  forth  at  large, 
and  who,  in  answer  to  a  contrary  doctrine,  say,  let  jus- 
tice be  done.  They,  however,  deny  that  there  is  any 
practical  difficulty,  as  the  Indians  are  willing  to  sell. 

The  rights  of  the  Indians,  it  is  further  urged,  are 
secured  by  express  recognitions,  and  conventional  stipu- 
lations, of  which  they  give  examples;  and  they  par- 
ticularly refer  to  the  treaties  made  between  Georgia  and 
the  Indians,  in  1785  and  1786. 

By  every  motive  of  duty,  honor,  arid  equity,  they  in- 
voke the  intervention  of  Congress  to  save  the  Cherokees 
from  the  threatened  injustice  and  oppression,  and  the 
country  from  the  shame  and  opprobrium  that  would 
result. 

About  the  same  time,  a  memorial  was  presented  from 
the  Cherokees  themselves,  claiming  the  protection  of  the 
United  States,  and  insisting  on  their  exclusive  and 
entire  right  to  the  lands  on  which  they  live.  They  are 
threatened  with  being  brought  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  State  of  Georgia,  if  they  do  not  leave  their  country. 
To  the  last  they  are  unwilling,  and  against  the  first  they 
protest  as  illegal,  unjust,  and  oppressive. 

In   the   preceding  December    (1829),   the   State   of 
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Georgia  had  enacted  a  law  to  add  the  territory  then 
occupied  by  the  Cherokees  to  four  of  the  counties  of  the 
State,  and  to  extend  the  laws  of  the  State  over  the  same; 
by  which  law  it  was  made  punishable  by  fine  and  impri- 
sonment to  prevent,  or  offer  to  prevent,  or  deter,  any 
Indian  residing  within  the  limits  of  the  State  from  sell- 
ing, or  ceding  to  the  United  States  for  the. use  of  Geor- 
gia, the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  said  territory ;  or  to 
prevent,  or  endeavor  to  prevent,  any  Indian  from  emi- 
grating from  the  State ;  and  to  take  the  life  of  any 
Indian  for  attempting  to  emigrate,  or  attempting  to  meet 
Commissioners  of  the  United  States,  by  reason  of  any 
law,  custom,  or  ordinance  of  said  nation,  shall  be  deemed 
murder,  and  be  punishable  with  death.1 

All  laws,  ordinances,  and  regulations  enacted  by  the 
Cherokee  Indians  after  the  first  of  June  are  declared 
null  and  void. 

In  each  House  of  Congress,  a  report  was  made  on  the 
subject  of  the  Indians ;  one  providing  for  their  removal, 
the  other  for  the  exchange  of  their  lands  in  the  Atlantic 
States  for  other  lands  west  of  the  Mississippi. 

In  January,  the  State  of  Mississippi  also  passed  a  law 
to  extend  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  over  the  persons 
and  property  of  the  Indians  within  its  limits;  by  which 
all  the  "rights,  privileges,  immunities,  and  franchises" 
heretofore  enjoyed  by  them  are  thereby  entirely  abo- 
lished :  but  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  free  white 
inhabitants  are  conferred  on  them,  and  the  laws  of  the 
State  are  extended  over  the  territory  now  occupied  by 
them.  All  marriages  of  Indians  according  to  usages 
deemed  valid  by  them,  are  declared  to  be  binding.  Any 
one  who  shall  assume  the  character  of  chief  or  head 
man,  and  in  any  manner  exercise  the  office  of  such 
1  Niles's  Register,  Vol.  XXXVIII.,  page  54. 
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chief,  shall  be  subject,  on  conviction,  to  fine  and  impri- 
sonment. 

The  bill  which  accompanies  the  report  of  the  Commit- 
tee in  the  Senate,  providing  for  the  exchange  of  lands, 
passed  that  body  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  April,  1830. 

By  this  bill,  the  President  is  authorised  to  lay  off  any 
of  the  public  lands  west  of  the  Mississippi,  to  which  the 
Indian  title  has  been  extinguished,  into  districts  suitable 
for  such  Indian  tribes  as  may  remove  thither,  and  ex- 
change them  for  the  lands  of  Indians  resident  within  the 
limits  of  any  of  the  States  or  territories;  such  lands  to 
be  guaranteed  to  the  Indians  for  ever,  but  to  revert  to 
the  United  States  in  case  the  Indians  become  extinct,  or 
remove  out  of  the  State.  They  are  to  be  there  pro- 
tected, and  to  be  placed  under  the  same  superintendence 
as  is  now  exercised  by  the  Executive.  They  are  to  be 
aided  in  their  removal,  and  furnished  with  the  means  of 
support  for  one  year.  The  improvements  on  their  lands 
to  be  paid  for  according  to  their  appraised  value. 

Some  further  provisions  for  their  benefit  were  proposed 
by  way  of  amendment  —  as,  that  they  should  be  pro- 
tected in  their  present  rights  and  property  until  they 
shall  choose  to  remove :  that,  before  any  removal,  or  any 
exchange  of  lands  take  place,  the  rights  of  the  Indians 
shall  be  stipulated  by  treaty :  that  they  shall  be  pro- 
tected in  the  rights  already  guaranteed  to  them  by 
treaty :  and  that  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed 
to  authorise  a  departure  from  any  treaty  now  subsisting 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Cherokees :  all  of 
which  amendments  were  negatived  by  twenty-seven  or 
twenty-eight  votes  to  nineteen  or  twenty. 

The  feelings  entertained  towards  the  aborigines  of  this 
country  who  still  remained  within  the  limits  of  the  indivi- 
dual States  were  very  diverse  in  different  parts  of  the  Union. 
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Where  there  were  none  of  these  people,  or  but  an  insig- 
nificant number,  a  lively  sympathy  was  felt  for  them 
when  it  was  seen  that  their  race  was  fast  melting  away 
after  it  came  into  contact  with  the  whites ;  that  those 
who  roamed  over  this  continent  knowing  no  superior, 
except  what  war  would  occasionally  give  to  victors  of  the 
same  race,  were  gradually  circumscribed  in  their  hunting- 
grounds  by  the  white  intruders  on  their  soil:  that,  finally, 
their  exclusive  property  in  it  was  denied,  and  they  were 
compelled,  by  every  thing  short  of  personal  violence,  to 
abandon  the  lands  on  which  they  were  reared,  and 
where  the  bones  of  their  fathers  were  buried,  for  a 
strange  and  distant  wilderness:  all  this,  too,  after  the 
lands  they  occupied  had  been  repeatedly  guaranteed  to 
them  by  the  most  solemn  treaties.  The  feelings  of  hu- 
manity, the  principles  of  justice  and  good  faith,  and  a 
regard  for  the  character  of  the  American  people,  all 
pleaded  most  forcibly  in  behalf  of  the  Indians,  who, 
moreover,  uncivilized  as  they  were,  and  exhibiting  the 
vices  of  the  savage,  also  displayed  some  of  those  noble 
traits  of  character  which  are  man's  proudest  ornaments, 
whether  savage  or  civilized. 

But  in  those  States  in  which  the  Indians  were  so 
numerous  as  to  be  styled  nations,  and  to  be  even  under 
a  system  of  government  adapted  to  their  simple  notions, 
resources,  and  wants,  the  case  was  very  different.  There, 
sympathy  for  the  sad  fate  of  the  Indian  race  was  smo- 
thered by  the  animosity  caused  by  the  perpetual  con- 
flicts between  them  and  the  whites. 

In  these  conflicts  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
stronger  party  were  commonly  the  aggressors.  But  how- 
ever the  dispute  originated,  after  it  once  existed  it  was 
carried  on,  in  their  ruthless  mode,  against  women  and 
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children  as  well  as  men,  and  with  a  degree  of  cunning, 
added  to  their  native  bravery,  which  supplied  the  place 
of  numbers.  With  a  people  thus  radically  differing  from 
them  in  character,  habits,  and  even  color,  between  whom 
amalgamation  was  impossible,  and  over  whom  they  could 
exercise  no  legal  control,  it  was  impossible  they  could  be 
reconciled  to  such  a  neighbor ;  for,  on  any  outbreak  or 
affray,  brought  on  by  lawless  and  desperate  men  of  either 
race,  of  whom  there  were  some  on  both  sides,  they  were 
liable  at  any  time  to  have  their  houses  invaded  at  mid- 
night, and  their  wives,  children,  and  themselves  swept 
off  in  one  common  massacre.  It  is  not  wonderful,  then, 
that  they  were  unceasing  in  their  efforts  to  get  rid  of 
such  inconvenient  and  dangerous  neighbors  by  buying 
their  lands,  and,  if  that  was  found  impracticable,  to  adopt 
every  expedient  to  make  their  residence  uncomfortable ; 
and  lastly,  on  the  great  plea  of  self-preservation,  to  insist 
that  they  must  consent  to  be  either  subject  to  the  laws 
of  the  State,  or  to  abandon  it.  Nor  is  there  a  people  on 
earth  who  would  have  shown  more  forbearance,  and  pro- 
bably very  few  who  would  have  shown  as  much. 

This  local  diversity  of  sentiment  may  serve  to  explain 
the  several  amendments  that  were  proposed  to  the  bill 
in  the  Senate  for  the  removal  of  the  Indians,  by  one 
party,  and  the  rejection  of  them  by  the  other,  who  being 
a  majority,  may  be  presumed  to  have  had  right  on  their 
side. 

When  the  bill  from  the  Senate  was  before  the  House 
of  Representatives,  similar  amendments  to  those  proposed 
in  the  Senate  were  there  offered,  and  shared  the  same 
fate,  except  that  they  were  rejected  by  smaller  majori- 
ties ;  and  the  bill  finally  passed  the  House  by  one  hun- 
dred and  two  votes  to  ninety-seven  —  a  small  number 
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of  members  from  the  Southern  States  voting  with  the 
North  on  the  question.1 

Though  the  tariff,  or  the  protection  of  manufactures, 
was,  at  this  time,  the  most  interesting  and  important 
question  before  the  nation,  yet,  as  the  policy  which  was 
favored  by  a  majority  of  the  Legislature  was  considered 
to  be  settled  by  the  act  of  1828,  the  chief  interest  it  ex- 
cited rather  concerned  the  measures  pursued  by  the  op- 
posing States,  and  chiefly  South  Carolina,  which,  having 
gone  a  step  farther  than  any  other  State,  had  thus 
seemingly  placed  herself  at  the  head  of  the  opposition. 
But  in  Congress  no  one  measure  excited  as  much  interest 
as  the  bank  question — the  institution  having  now  ingra- 
tiated itself  into  favor  with  most  of  its  members,  by  its 
utility  in  affording  loans,  as  well  as  in  facilitating  the 
transmission  of  money  from  one  State  to  another ;  and 
also,  by  the  quiet  with  which  it  had  performed  its  use- 
ful functions,  thus  escaping  all  complaint,  and  even  all 
public  notice.  The  President's  censure  on  the  bank, 
consequently,  excited  considerable  surprise,  and  was  dis- 
approved by  no  small  number  of  his  avowed  friends,  as 
the  measures  brought  forward  in  Congress  during  the 
ensuing  session  fully  demonstrated. 

A  committee  which  had  been  appointed  in  the  Senate, 
in  December,  for  inquiring  "  into  the  expediency  of  esta- 
blishing a  uniform  national  currency,"  made  a  report  on 
the  twenty-ninth  of  March. 

They  first  consider  the  plan  of  a  system  of  paper- 
money  issued  by  the  Government,  which  they  unhesita- 
tingly condemn,  on  considerations  of  political  expediency. 
The  objections  to  it  they  regard  as  fatal  arid  insuperable : 
that  the  present  currency  of  the  United  States,  consisting 

1  These  were  Messrs.  Doddridge,  Mercer,  and  Randolph,  of  Virginia  j 
and  Letcher,  of  Kentucky. 
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of  gold  and  silver,  of  paper  of  the  United  States  bank, 
and  of  the  solvent  State  banks,  is  practically  sound  and 
uniform,  appears  from  the  fact  that  the  Government  re- 
ceives it  indiscriminately  at  eight  hundred  and  forty- 
three  custom-houses,  forty-two  land-offices,  and  eight 
thousand  and  four  post-offices;  through  one  hundred  and 
thirty-four  receivers  of  internal  revenue,  thirty-seven 
marshals,  and  thirty-three  clerks  of  courts;  from  whom 
it  has  received,  in  ten  years  before  January,  1830,  two 
hundred  and  thirty  millions  fifty-eight  thousand  eight ' 
hundred  and  fifty-five  dollars,  which  amount  has  been 
disbursed,  without  any  cost  to  the  Government,  at  places 
thousands  of  miles  from  the  points  where  it  was  col- 
lected. 

They  say  that  if  the  currency  is  thus  sound  and  uni- 
form for  the  Government,  it  is  not  less  so  to  the  commu- 
nity :  that  the  paper  of  the  local  banks,  being  readily 
convertible  into  gold  and  silver,  is  good ;  and  there  is 
a  general  currency  more  known,  more  trusted,  and  more 
valuable  than  the  local  currency,  which  is  employed  in  the 
exchanges  between  different  parts  of  the  country.  This  is 
furnished  by  the  notes  of  the  National  Bank.  In  all  com- 
mercial places  they  are  received  without  any  reduction 
in  value,  and  never,  under  any  circumstances,  does  the 
the  paper  from  the  remotest  branches  vary  beyond  a 
quarter  of  one  per  cent,  in  its  actual  exchange  for  silver. 
Here,  then,  is  a  currency  as  safe,  beside  being  more  con- 
venient and  more  valuable  than  silver;  which,  through 
the  whole  Western,  Southern,  and  interior  parts  of 
the  Union,  is  eagerly  sought  in  exchange  for,  and 
which  there  often  bears  a  premium  over  silver;  and 
which,  whenever  silver  is  needed,  will  command  it  with- 
out the  slightest  charge.  By  means  of  it,  funds  are 
transmitted  at  a  less  expense  than  in  any  other  country. 
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Its  drafts  are  preferred  to  bank-notes,  and  they  can  be 
always  obtained  from  the  bank  at  a  charge  never  exceed- 
ing the  half  of  one  per  cent.  They  contrast  this  state  of 
things  with  that  which  existed  before  the  National  Bank 
was  established.  They  say  that  the  soundness  of  the 
currency  may  be  further  illustrated  by  the  condition  of 
foreign  exchanges;  since  a  person  wishing  to  send  money 
abroad  can  do  so  on  better  terms  by  sending  bank-notes, 
or  drafts  purchased  by  bank-notes,  than  by  sending  sil- 
ver. The  committee  therefore  conclude  that  the  present 
state  of  the  currency  is  safe  for  the  community,  and  use- 
ful to  the  Government.  Under  these  circumstances,  they 
deern  it  prudent  to  abstain  from  all  legislation,  to  abide 
by  the  practical  good  the  country  enjoys,  and  to  put 
nothing  to  hazard  by  doubtful  experiments. 

Another  report  upon  the  subject  of  the  Bank  was 
made  by  the  Committee  of  Ways,  and  Means,  to  whom 
it  had  been  referred.  The  Committee  discuss  the  follow- 
ing questions : 

First.  Has  Congress  the  constitutional  power  to  incor- 
porate a  bank,  such  as  that  of  the  United  States  ? 

Second.  Is  it  expedient  to  establish  and  maintain  such 
an  institution? 

Third.  Is  it  expedient  to  establish  a  National  Bank 
founded  upon  the  credit  of  the  Government  and  its 
revenues  ? 

In  considering  the  first  question,  they  relied  upon  the 
fact  that  the  power  had  been  so  long  recognized  by  the 
different  departments  of  the  Government,  as  to  establish  its 
constitutionality ;  and  that  Mr.  Madison,  who  had  first 
denied  the  power,  had  afterwards  given  his  sanction  to 
it.  To  this  they  add  the  fact  that  both  the  great  politi- 
cal parties  have  pronounced  it  to  be  constitutional ;  and 
lastly,  the  solemn  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
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The  Committee  then  examine  it,  as  if  it  were  now  an 
original  question.  Under  the  authority  to  pass  all  laws 
necessary  and  proper  to  carry  into  effect  the  powers  ex- 
pressly given,  they  think  that  Congress  may  create  a 
corporation,  which  is  one  of  the  lowest  attributes  or  inci- 
dents of  sovereign  power,  as  the  corporation  may  be 
authorised  to  do  nothing  which  individuals  could  not  do 
without  the  charter,  which  is  substantially  the  case  with 
the  bank  charter. 

They  then  show  that  a  bank  is  "  necessary  and  pro- 
per," that  is,  a  natural  and  appropriate  means  of  executing 
the  powers  vested  in  the  Federal  Government.  By  a 
train  of  ingenious  and  rather  refined  reasoning,  they 
deduce  this  from  the  power  "  to  coin  money,  and  fix  the 
value  thereof;"  and  the  prohibition  to  the  States  to  coin 
money,  or  to  make  any  thing  but  gold  and  silver  a  law 
ful  tender  in  payment  of  debts;  and  from  the  provision, 
that  ano  preference  shall  be  given,  by  any  regulation  of 
commerce  or  revenue,  to  the  ports  of  one  State  over  those 
of  another." 

Under  these  authorities  and  arguments,  the  Committee 
think  the  power  to  establish  a  bank  is  incidental  to  "  the 
power  of  collecting  and  disbursing  the  public  revenue ; 
of  borrowing  money  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States ; 
of  paying  the  public  debt ;  and,  above  all,  of  fixing  and 
regulating  the  standard  of  value,  and  thereby  ensuring, 
at  least  as  far  as  the  medium  of  payment  is  concerned, 
the  uniformity  and  equality  of  taxation." 

They  said  that,  as  the  States  could  not  be  prevented 
from  creating  banks,  the  question  was  not  whether  we 
should  have  a  paper  or  metallic  currency,  but  a  paper 
currency  of  uniform  value,  and  one  of  a  fluctuating 
value,  and  subject  to  no  adequate  control.  The  depre- 
VOL.  iv.  —  4 
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ciation  of  the  paper  of  the  State  banks  during  the  war, 
and  the  evils  which  resulted,  were  then  referred  to. 

They  dissent  from  the  President,  that  the  Bank  has 
failed  to  furnish  "a  uniform  and  sound  currency."  It 
is  true,  the  paper  issued  at  all  the  branches  is  not,  in  all 
cases,  redeemed  by  the  Bank;  but  this,  they  believe, 
was  never  expected.  To  require  this,  would  be  to  com- 
pel the  Bank  to  perform  all  the  commercial  exchanges 
of  the  country  without  compensation.  It  is,  moreover, 
impracticable,  and  the  attempt  to  do  it  caused  the  em- 
barrassments of  the  Bank  in  1819.  But  they,  moreover, 
deny  that  this  is  necessary  to  the  establishment  of  "  a 
uniform  and  sound  currency."  The  precious  metals  are 
thought  to  afford  such  a  currency,  and  the  Bank  fur- 
nishes a  paper  of  equal  value  to  them.  They  are  of 
equal  value  at  the  place  where  they  are  issued,  and  they 
furnish  a  cheaper  and  safer  mode  than  the  metals  for 
transmitting  values  to  a  distance.  The  Bank  has  thus 
furnished  a  circulation  more  uniform  than  specie. 

The  Bank  also  contributes  to  give  a  uniform  currency 
by  compelling  the  State  banks  to  redeem  their  notes  in 
specie.  But  for  the  agency  of  this  Bank,  the  State  banks 
would  not  have  resumed  specie  payments ;  and  without 
that  agency,  they  might  again  suspend  them.  Besides, 
if  the  State  banks  were  the  depositories  of  the  public 
money,  according  to  the  selection  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment, a  most  dangerous  power  would  be  thus  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  Executive. 

In  comparing  the  advantages  of  continuing  the  present 
Bank  with  the  establishment  of  another,  with  a  new  set 
of  stockholders,  they  decidedly  prefer  the  renewal  of  the 
present  charter,  both  from  considerations  of  justice  and 
of  public  policy. 

But  to  deprive  the  country  of  a  National  Bank,  they 
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regard  as  a  most  serious  calamity  to  the  community  at 
large.  The  mischiefs  of  withdrawing  forty  millions  of 
capital  from  circulation  are  incalculable.  It  would  press 
upon  the  local  banks,  as  well  as  the  commercial  part  of 
the  nation ;  and  the  evil  so  great  in  peace,  would  be  still 
greater  in  war.  They  pass  a  high  eulogy  on  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Bank  under  its  two  last  Presidents,  and  its 
consequent  improved  resources,  and  more  extended 
utility. 

The  Committee,  in  the  third  place,  examine  the  policy 
of  establishing  "a  National  Bank  founded  upon  the 
credit  of  the  Government  and  its  revenues." 

To  a  Government  bank,  they  consider  the  objections 
are  numerous  and  unanswerable.  If  it  were  established 
at  Washington,  without  branches,  it  could  lend  money 
only  to  the  people  of  the  District.  Its  business  would  be 
merely  nominal,  and  its  paper,  limited  only  b}  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Government,  would,  according  to  all  expe- 
rience, depreciate  by  its  excess.  If  it  had  branches,  the 
patronage  and  corrupting  influence  of  the  Government 
would  be  fearfully  extended.  Nor  could  the  distant  direc- 
tors be  prevented  from  availing  themselves  of  this  influ- 
ence. In  every  aspect,  it  would  be  dangerous  and  unsafe 
to  make  the  State  a  great  money-lender,  and  besides  in- 
fluencing the  elections,  it  would  in  time  affect  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Government.  While  they,  from  an  imperious 
sense  of  duty,  thus  frankly  express  their  strong  objec- 
tions to  a  Government  bank,  they  also  express  their  con- 
viction that  the  suggestion  of  the  Chief  Magistrate  was 
dictated  by  the  most  disinterested  patriotism. 

Both  the  authors  of  these  reports  on  the  Bank  — 
General  Smith,  of  Maryland,  in  the  Senate,  and  Mr. 
M'Duffie,  of  South  Carolina,  in  the  House — were  friends 
of  General  Jackson,  as  were  majorities  of  both  commit- 
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tees ;  and  their  reports  in  favor  of  the  Bank  had  the  sup- 
port of  decisive  majorities  in  both  Houses.  Ten  thou- 
sand copies  of  Mr.  M'Duffie's  report  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  by  the  House ;  and  the  friends  of  the  Bank,  in 
this  conclusive  evidence  of  the  sentiments  of  the  Legis- 
lature, considered  that  the  question  of  the  renewal  of  the 
charter  was  virtually  settled.  But  it  encountered  the 
opposition  of  one  who  was  not  easily  diverted  from  his 
purpose,  which,  as  we  shall  see,  opposition  but  served  to 
confirm. 

The  numerous  and  important  provisions  of  the  tariff 
were,  after  the  experience  of  two  years,  now  considered 
to  require  modification.  A  bill  was  accordingly  brought 
in  for  that  purpose. 

The  chief  object  of  the  bill  was  to  secure  the  execution 
of  the  law  from  false  valuations,  and  other  evasions ;  but 
Mr.  M'Duffie  proposed  a  repeal  of  the  duties  laid  on 
woollens  and  iron  by  the  act  of  1824,  and  after  an  inter- 
val of  one  year,  a  further  repeal  of  the  duties  laid  by 
the  act  of  1824 ;  but  they  were  both  rejected  by  large 
majorities. 

A  substitute  for  the  bill  was  offered  by  Mr.  Buchanan, 
of  Pennsylvania,  which  provided  only  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  assistant  appraisers  in  New  York  and  Philadel- 
phia, on  goods  paying  an  ad  valorem  duty,  with  some 
other  details  :  which  amendment  was  adopted. 

An  amendment  to  reduce  the  duty  on  salt  from  twenty 
to  ten  cents,  after  much  opposition  then  and  afterwards, 
finally  prevailed.  The  duty  on  coffee  was  reduced  to 
two  cents  a  pound  after  the  current  year,  and  after  the 
year  1831  to  one  cent  per  pound.  The  duty  on  cocoa 
underwent  the  same  reduction,  and  the  duty  on  tea  was 
reduced  in  sums  varying  from  twenty-five  to  four  cents, 
according  to  the  quality,  and  the  place  from  whence  im- 
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ported ;  and  the  duty  on  molasses,  from  fifteen  cents  to 
five  cents. 

Mr.  Cambreling,  of  New  York,  in  favor  of  the  free 
trade  policy,  offered  a  bill,  by  which  all  other  nations 
were  invited  to  reduce  their  duties  on  American  pro- 
ducts, on  which  reduction  the  President  was  authorised 
by  proclamation  to  declare  that  the  products  of  such  na- 
tion should  be  subject  to  no  higher  impost  in  the  United 
States,  He,  however,  stated  that  he  was  aware  that 
there  was  a  majority  of  the  House  opposed  to  that  policy, 
and  he  proposed  to  lay  his  bill  on  the  table,  to  be  called 
up  again  at  the  next  session ;  which  course  was  adopted. 

He  had  published  a  pamphlet  on  the  injurious  effects 
of  the  tariff  of  the  United  States  on  its  navigation,  which, 
however,  was  severely  criticised,  as  much  for  its  facts  as 
its  reasoning. 

A  bill  had  been  passed  at  this  session,  which  author- 
ised the  President  to  exchange  lands  of  the  Indians  within 
any  of  the  States  and  territories,  by  giving  them  lands 
in  the  territory  west  of  the  settlements;  to  pay  the 
assessed  value  of  such  improvements  as  belonged  to  indi- 
vidual Indians;  to  assist  them  in  emigrating,  and  to 
protect  them  afterwards. 

At  this  session,  James  H.  Peck,  Judge  of  the  District 
Court  of  Missouri,  was  impeached  for  illegally  punishing 
Luke  Edward  Lawless,  a  member  of  the  bar,  for  a  con- 
tempt of  court,  in  a  publication  reflecting  on  the  Judge. 
But  there  not  being  time  to  go  through  the  trial  at  this 
session,  it  was  adjourned  to  the  second  Monday  of  the 
next  session, 

In  consequence  of  despatches  from  Mr.  M'Lane,  the 
American  Minister  to  Great  Britain,  that  she  was  dis- 
posed to  enter  into  an  arrangement  with  the  United 
States  concerning  the  trade  with  her  colonies,  on  the 
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principles  of  reciprocity,  the  President  sent  a  message  to 
Congress,  recommending  that  a  power  be  given  to  the 
Executive  to  carry  such  an  arrangement  into  effect 
during  the  recess  of  Congress. 

A  bill  was  accordingly  submitted  by  Mr.  Cambreling, 
from  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  by  which  it  was  pro- 
vided that,  on  the  President's  receiving  satisfactory 
assurance  that  Great  Britain  would  open  her  ports  in 
the  West  Indies,  on  the  continent  of  South  America,  and 
the  Bahama  arid  Bermuda  Islands,  to  the  vessels  of  the 
United  States,  their  vessels  and  cargoes  should  not  be 
subject  to  higher  duties  or  charges  than  would  be  imposed 
on  British  vessels  or  their  cargoes  arriving  in  the  said 
colonies  from  the  United  States :  that  the  vessels  of  the 
United  States  might  import  into  the  said  colonies,  from 
the  United  States,  any  products  which  might  be  imported 
in  a  British  vessel,  and  that  they  might  export  to  any 
country,  other  than  the  dominions  of  Great  Britain,  any 
article  which  might  be  exported  in  British  vessels :  that 
then  the  President  might  issue  his^  proclamation,  declar- 
ing he  has  received  such  evidence,  and  that  the  ports  of 
the  United  States  should  be,  in  like  manner,  opened  to 
the  vessels  of  Great  Britain,  and  their  cargoes,  arriving 
from  any  of  the  said  colonies :  the  ports  of  each  country 
to  be  opened  to  the  vessels  of  the  other  on  the  same 
day. 

In  this  way,  the  present  Administration  seemed  about 
to  reap  the  benefits  of  the  retaliatory  policy  begun  by  its 
predecessor;  but  the  prospect  of  complete  reciprocity 
proved,  as  will  be  seen,  illusory,  and  the  arrangement 
was  not  carried  into  execution  on  those  terms  of  perfect 
equality  which  Mr.  M'Lane  expected,  and  thought,  per- 
haps too  confidingly,  that  he  had  actually  stipulated. 
A  bill  had  passed  both  Houses  of  Congress,  for  sub- 
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scribing,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  to  the  stock 
of  a  turnpike  road  in  Kentucky,  commonly  known  as 
the  Maysville  Road ;  but  the  same  was  negatived  by  the 
President,  not  from  any  avowed  constitutional  scruples, 
but  because  it  conflicted  with  the  views  which  he  had 
expressed  in  his  message  at  the  opening  of  the  present 
session,  when  he  suggested  that,  since  there  was  an  irrecon- 
cilable diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  power  of  Congress 
to  make  roads  arid  canals,  he  thought  the  surplus  of 
revenue,  after  the  public  debt  was  discharged,  should  be 
divided  among  the  States.  He  adds  that  the  power  of 
making  a  road  by  the  General  Government,  without  the 
sanction  of  the  State,  had  never  before  been  claimed,  and 
this  alone  would  be  sufficient  cause  for  rejection.  He 
says  that,  under  the  force  of  many  precedents,  he  should 
not  feel  himself  bound  to  reject  a  bill  which  merely  made 
appropriations  of  money  to  a  public  improvement;  yet, 
in  the  present  state  of  the  public  finances,  he  thought 
such  appropriations  inexpedient,  until  the  public  debt 
was  discharged.  His  views,  both  on  the  constitutionality 
of  the  question,  so  far  as  it  is  to  be  determined  by  autho- 
rity and  precedent,  and  on  the  expediency  of  such  im- 
provements by  the  aid  of  the  General  Government,  are 
very  fully  considered.1 

There  were,  at  this  time,  several  lines  of  division  be- 
tween the  parties  in  Congress  —  those  who  were  in  favor 
of  protection  to  manufactures,  and  those  who  were  in 
favor  of  free  trade ;  those  who  admitted  the  power  of 
Congress  to  make  roads  and  canals,  and  those  who  de- 
nied it ;  those  who  were  friends  of  the  Bank,  and  those 
who  were  opposed  to  it :  but  the  broadest  line  of  demar- 
cation was  drawn  between  those  who  supported  General 
Jackson,  and  those  who  were  opposed  to  him.  The  merit 
1  Niles's  Register,  Vol.  XXXIX.,  page  25. 
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or  demerit  which  this  reflected  on  an  individual,  super- 
seded every  other  in  the  eyes  of  himself  and  his  adhe- 
rents; and  however  men  may  have  differed  from  the 
Administration  on  any  of  the  other  points,  if  they  had 
claims  to  be  regarded  as  his  personal  friend,  every  other 
party  error  was  forgiven.  Some  of  his  party,  accord- 
ingly, were  friendly  to  the  Bank  at  this  time ;  some  to 
the  cause  of  internal  improvements;  some  to  manufac- 
tures; and  others,  again,  were  supporters  of  all  these 
measures. 

Never  before  had  parties  turned  on  considerations 
merely  personal  to  an  individual,  and  involving  no  politi- 
cal principle ;  and  hence  it  was,  perhaps,  that  they  had 
unusual  bitterness.  When  Congress  rose,  on  the  twenty- 
sixth  of  May,  the  members  parted  in  a  more  excited 
state  of  political  feeling  than  had  been  before  exhibited  for 
several  years.  This  continued  to  be  the  chief  line  of 
party  divisions  throughout  the  whole  of  General  Jack- 
son's administration;  and  it  comprehended  individuals 
of  all  the  parties  which  had  previously  existed  in  the 
United  States — Federalists  and  Democrats,  States'  rights 
men  and  latitudinarians,  Bank  and  anti-Bank,  tariff  and 
anti-tariff  partisans — the  friends  and  enemies  to  internal 
improvements  at  the  national  expense — men  who  agreed 
in  nothing  else  but  in  their  wish  to  keep  General  Jack- 
son in  office,  and  to  keep  out  his  opponents.  Thus 
prompted,  they  supported  him  in  every  assertion  of 
power  which  he  thought  proper  to  make. 

The  veto  of  the  Maysville  Road  was  violently  resented 
by  the  people  of  Kentucky.  A  long  address  was  put 
forth  in  June  by  a  corresponding  committee  of  Fayette 
county,  in  that  State,  in  which  the  course  of  General 
Jackson  as  President  was  very  fully  examined,  and  very 
severely  assailed.  They  dwelt  in  particular  on  the  con- 
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trast  between  his  acts  and  his  previous  professions,  in  the 
appointment  of  members  of  Congress  and  editors  of  news- 
papers to  office,  and  of  his  unscrupulous  removals  for  the 
sake  of  rewarding  his  friends  and  adherents.  In  a  com- 
parison of  his  Administration  with  that  of  his  predeces- 
sors, they  state  that  the  number  of  removals  by  Wash- 
ington, in  eight  years,  was  eleven ;  by  John  Adams,  in 
four  years,  eleven;  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  eight  years, 
thirty-six ;  by  Mr.  Madison,  in  eight  years,  five ;  by  Mr. 
Monroe,  in  eight  years,  nine ;  by  John  Quincy  Adams, 
two ;  under  General  Jackson,  in  the  first  year,  two  thou- 
sand. 

A  treaty  or  convention  was  made  with  Denmark,  in 
March,  1830,  by  which  the  King  of  that  country  agreed 
to  renounce  all  claims  for  indemnity,  and  to  pay  to  the 
United  States,  in  satisfaction  of  the  claims  of  their  citi- 
zens, six  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars ;  these 
claims  to  be  ascertained  by  three  Commissioners  of  the 
United  States,  and  this  sum  to  be  distributed  among  the 
claimants  in  a  rateable  proportion. 

As  the  Cherokee  lands  in  Georgia  were  found  to 
abound  in  gold,  which  both  Indians  and  others  at  once 
began  to  collect,  Governor  Gilmer,  in  June,  issued  a  pro- 
clamation forbidding,  under  pain  of  prosecution,  all  per- 
sons, even  the  Indians  themselves,  from  digging  for  gold 
upon  these  lands;  and  on  the  same  day  he  issued  another 
proclamation,  reciting  the  act  of  the  State  for  extending 
the  laws  of  Georgia  over  the  Cherokee  territory,  warning 
all  persons  against  its  violation,  and  calling  upon  the 
officers  of  the  State  to  enforce  its  provisions. 

In  consequence  of  these  measures  of  the  State,  the 
Cherokees  met  in  council  at  New  Echota,  in  July,  and 
there  prepared  an  address  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  in  which  they  made  an  animated  and  final 
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appeal  in  behalf  of  the  just  claims  of  their  nation.  They 
insist  on  their  exclusive  right  to  the  soil  of  the  lands 
occupied  by  them,  which  had  been  repeatedly  recognized 
by  the  authorities  of  the  United  States,  which  they  had 
done  nothing  to  forfeit,  and  had  never  surrendered  :  that 
they  wished  "  to  remain  on  the  land  of  their  fathers :" 
and  that  if  they  were  compelled  to  leave  their  country, 
they  could  see  nothing  but  ruin  before  them.  They  state 
numerous  difficulties  to  be  encountered  in  going  to  a 
new  country,  which  had  so  little  to  recommend  it ;  and 
they  entreat  those  whom  they  address  to  remember  the 
great  law  of  love,  "Do  to  others  as  you  would  that 
others  should  do  to  you."  It  was  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  thirteen  members  of  the  Committee,  and  the 
Speaker  and  twenty-one  members  of  the  Council — they 
having  adopted  two  deliberative  assemblies,  in  imitation 
of  the  Federal  and  State  Governments. 

Of  these  people,  all  were  at  liberty  to  remain  on  their 
lands,  but  were  subjected  to  the  laws  of  the  State,  and 
were  promised  protection  from  private  intruders  on  their 
possessions;  but  they  were  distinctly  told  by  the  President 
that  with  any  acts  of  the  State,  however  they  might  bear 
upon  Indian  interests  or  rights,  the  General  Government 
should  not  interfere  —  for  the  sovereignty  of  the  State 
over  them  was  complete,  and  beyond  control. 

The  Cherokees  then  consulted  with  Mr.  Wirt,  late 
Attorney-general  of  the  United  States,  and  he  told  them 
that  the  Supreme  Court  could  decide  the  question  be- 
tween them  and  the  State  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Wirt  then 
wrote  to  Governor  Gilmer,  stating  the  consultation  and 
his  advice,  and  hoped  that  Georgia  would  rather  approve 
than  object  to  this  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court.  With 
a  view  to  a  decision,  he  proposes,  on  behalf  of  the  Che- 
rokees, to  make  a  case,  by  consent. 
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Governor  Gilmer's  reply  peremptorily  rejected  the  pro- 
posal, superadding  to  his  rejection  an  unfavorable  account 
of  the  Cherokees,  except  some  of  the  descendants  of 
whites  among  them,  who  have  been  educated,  and  be 
come  rich ;  at  the  same  time  treating  the  apologetical 
professions  of  Mr.  Wirt  with  a  tone  of  sarcasm  bordering 
on  contempt. 

In  a  very  full  and  elaborate  opinion  given  by  Mr. 
Wirt,  he  comes  to  the  conclusion : 

First.  That  the  Cherokees  are  a  sovereign  nation,  and 
that  their  having  placed  themselves  under  the  protection 
of  the  United  States  does  not  at  all  impair  their  sove- 
reignty and  independence  as  a  nation. 

Second.  That  the  territory  of  the  Cherokees  is  not 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  but 
within  the  sole  and  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  Chero- 
kee nation. 

Third.  That,  consequently,  the  State  of  Georgia  has 
no  right  to  extend  her  laws  over  that  territory. 

Fourth.  That  the  law  of  Georgia — thus  extending  its 
jurisdiction  —  is  unconstitutional  and  void:  First,  be- 
cause it  is  repugnant  to  the  treaties  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Cherokee  nation ;  second,  because  it  is 
repugnant  to  a  law  of  the  United  States,  passed  in  1802  : 
third,  because  it  is  repugnant  to  the  Constitution,  inas- 
much as  it  impairs  the  obligation  of  all  the  contracts 
arising  under  the  treaties  with  the  Cherokees;  and 
affects,  moreover,  to  regulate  intercourse  with  an  Indian 
tribe,  a  power  which  belongs  exclusively  to  Congress. 

It  was  soon  afterwards  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  that  the  Cherokee  Indians  did  not 
constitute  a  foreign  and  independent  nation,  in  the  sense 
of  the  Constitution ;  but  were  domestic,  dependent  na- 
tions, in  a  state  of  "  pupillage"  to  the  United  States,  in 
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a  relation  corresponding  to  that  which  wards  have  to 
their  guardians.  Of  course,  the  Court  could  not  take  cog- 
nizance of  cases  in  which  it  was  sought  to  make  them 
parties  as  nations;  and  the  injunction  they  applied  for 
against  the  State  of  Georgia  was  refused,  Their  rights 
to  the  lands  guaranteed  to  them,  however,  seem  to  have 
been  expressly  recognized. 

On  the  fifth  of  October,  the  President  having  received 
satisfactory  evidence  that  Great  Britain  would  open  her 
colonial  ports  for  an  indefinite  period  to  the  vessels  of 
the  United  States,  he  therefore  declares  that  the  ports 
of  the  United  States  are  open  to  the  vessels  of  Great 
Britain,  and  that  the  acts  of  Congress  conflicting  with 
such  intercourse  are  thenceforth  repealed. 

In  the  course  of  the  summer  the  American  people 
were  electrified  with  intelligence  of  a  new  revolution  in 
France.  The  Government  having  shown  a  determination 
to  refuse  that  liberty  of  the  press  which  had  been  pro- 
mised, a  revolution  was  planned  and  executed  after  a 
civil  contest  in  the  streets  of  Paris  of  only  three  days. 
Charles  the  Tenth  was  deposed,  and  the  crown  bestowed 
on  Louis  Philippe,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
who  was  quietly  installed  into  office ;  and  in  a  short  time 
the  Government  exercised  all  its  functions  and  authority, 
as  if  no  change  had  taken  place.  The  American  Minis- 
ter, Mr.  Rives,  was  the  first  of  the  diplomatic  corps  to 
recognize  the  new  sovereign.  A  constitutional  charter, 
of  a  more  liberal  character  than  the  political  constitution 
it  superseded,  was  to  be  signed  by  Louis  Philippe,  on  the 
seventh  of  August,  1830. 

Congress  assembled  on  the  day  appointed  by  the  Con- 
stitution, the  first  Monday  of  December;  and  the  follow- 
ing day,  the  President's  opening  message  was  received. 
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Its  unusual  length  requires  that  it  be  more  than  usually 
abridged. 

After  a  favorable  notice  of  the  steady  advancement  of 
the  nation,  he  remarks  that  the  apparent  exceptions  "to 
the  harmony  of  the  prospect"  are  to  be  referred  rather 
to  the  inevitable  diversities  of  interests,  than  to  any 
want  of  attachment  to  the  Union ;  and  which,  in  the 
end,  serve  only  to  foster  the  spirit  of  conciliation  and 
patriotism. 

In  the  notice  of  our  foreign  relations,  he  first  mentions 
the  recent  change  of  dynasty  in  France.  In  congratu- 
lating Congress  on  that  event,  he  does  not  mean  to  de- 
part, in  the  slightest  degree,  from  the  salutary  maxim  of 
Washington,  against  all  interference  in  the  internal  affairs 
of  other  nations. 

He  next  adverts  to  the  arrangement  with  Great 
Britain  on  the  trade  between  the  United  States  and  her 
colonies ;  and  then  gives  a  succinct  history  of  this  trade, 
from  the  time  of  the  separation  from  her.  He  anticipates 
great  benefits  from  the  arrangement,  and  it  affords  him 
an  occasion  of  passing  a  high  eulogy  on  "  the  talent  and 
exertion  of  the  Minister  who  negotiated  it." 

The  trade  with  the  Black  Sea  has  also  been  secured 
to  the  United  States  by  treaty,  and  our  trade  with  Tur- 
key is  placed  on  the  footing  of  the  most  favored  nation. 
Our  relations  with  Russia  are  "  of  the  most  stable  cha- 
racter." He  then  mentions  the  treaty  with  Denmark, 
and  the  negotiations  still  going  on  with  France,  and 
other  countries,  for  indemnity  to  our  citizens. 

He  returns  two  bills  to  Congress,  which  passed  just 
before  the  close  of  the  last  session,  with  the  reasons 
which  compelled  him  to  withhold  his  refusal.  These 
were,  to  authorise  a  subscription  of  stock  to  the  Louis- 
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ville  and  Portland  Canal,  and  for  building  light-houses 
and  light-boats. 

To  the  last  he  objects,  as  not  being  required,  and  in- 
volving much  expense.  From  a  bill  making  direct  appro- 
priations to  such  objects,  he  would  not  have  withheld  his 
assent.  He  objects  to  the  practice  of  mingling  the  con- 
cerns of  the  General  Government  with  those  of  the 
States  or  of  individuals,  as  on  several  accounts  objection- 
able, and  even  dangerous.  He  here  adverts  to  the  views 
which  he  had  expressed  in  his  veto  of  the  Maysville  and 
Rockville  Road  bills,  which  he  thinks,  after  allowing  for 
the  inherent  uncertainty  of  public  sentiment,  he  believes 
have  been  approved  by  the  great  body  of  the  people.  He 
shall  therefore  adhere  to  the  same  course. 

He  defends  himself  at  some  length  for  the  exercise  of 
his  negative  power,  as  well  as  for  his  objections  to  "  local 
appropriations;"  and  he  copiously  justifies  his  former 
recommendation  to  distribute  among  the  States  the  sur- 
plus funds  in  the  treasury. 

He  again  calls  their  attention  to  the  subject  of  elect- 
ing the  President  and  Vice-President,  strongly  urging 
that  the  people  should  have  a  direct  choice  of  these  offi- 
cers ;  arid  that  the  President  should  not  be  re-eligible. 

He  congratulates  the  country  on  the  prospect  of  the 
speedy  removal  of  the  Indians  beyond  the  settlements  of 
the  whites,  which  will  eventually  be  better  for  the  In- 
dians themselves.  The  Chickasaws  and  Choctaws  have 
already  determined  to  avail  themselves  of  the  liberal 
offers  presented  by  the  act  of  Congress,  and  treaties  have 
been  made  with  them  for  that  purpose.  Though  philan- 
thropy has  long  wept  over  the  fate  of  the  aborigines  of 
this  country,  its  progress  has  never  been  for  a  moment 
arrested.  Yet  no  good  man  would  prefer  seeing  a  coun- 
try covered  with  forests,  and  ranged  by  a  few  thousand 
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savages,  to  one  extensive  republic,  studded  with  cities, 
towns,  and  prosperous  farms,  embellished  with  all  the 
improvements  that  art  can  devise,  or  industry  execute. 

The  present  policy  of  the  Government  continues  "  the 
same  progressive  change  by  a  milder  process."  The 
waves  of  population  and  civilization  are  rolling  west- 
ward, and  we  now  propose  to  acquire  the  countries  occu- 
pied by  the  red  men  by  a  fair  exchange,  and  to  send 
them,  at  the  expense  of  the  United  States,  to  a  land 
where  their  existence  may  be  prolonged.  On  the  bene- 
fits of  this  policy  to  the  United  States  he  earnestly 
dilates;  and  Georgia  has,  moreover,  a  right  to  insist 
upon  it,  by  force  of  an  express  contract. 

In  his  mention  of  the  tariff,  he  maintains  that,  while 
the  chief  object  should  be  revenue,  it  may  also  be  ad- 
justed to  the  encouragement  of  manufactures.  He  thinks 
the  effects  of  the  last,  both  as  to  its  mischiefs  and  advan- 
tages, are  greatly  overrated,  but  that  it  needs  revision ; 
and  in  its  adjustment,  every  particular  interest  claiming 
protection  ought  to  be  decided  on  singly,  and  on  its  own 
merits.  He  hopes  that  the  deliberations  on  this  subject 
will  be  uninfluenced  by  those  party  conflicts  that  are  in- 
cident to  free  institutions. 

The  receipts  for  the  present  year  are  estimated  to 
be  more  than  twenty-four  millions  of  dollars,  which 
somewhat  exceeds  the  previous  estimates.  The  total 
expenditure  for  the  year,  exclusive  of  the  public  debt,  is 
less  than  fourteen  millions,  leaving  near  five  millions  in 
the  treasury.  Efficient  regulations  have  been  introduced 
into  the  Treasury  Deparment,  for  the  furtherance  of 
economy,  the  prevention  of  fraud,  and  to  secure  the 
accountability  of  officers. 

The  prosperity  of  the  country  has  been  further  evinced 
by  the  increased  sale  of  the  public  lands. 
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For  tlie  legislation  which  concerns  the  different  De- 
partments, he  refers  to  the  reports  from  their  respective 
Secretaries. 

He  suggests  that,  notwithstanding  the  creation  of  the 
office  of  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury,  the  duties  and  powers 
of  the  office  of  the  Attorney-general  should  be  extended ; 
that  he  should  have  the  general  superintendence  of  all 
the  law  agents  of  the  Government,  and  of  all  law  pro- 
ceedings, whether  civil  or  criminal,  in  which  the  United 
States  are  interested ;  and  that  his  compensation  should 
be  the  same  as  that  of  other  members  of  the  Cabinet. 

The  attention  of  Congress  is  also  particularly  called  to 
the  concerns  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

He  again  brings  to  their  notice  the  question  of  rechar- 
tering  the  Bank  of  the  United  States.  The  apprehen- 
sions entertained  by  many  of  our  citizens  from  this  insti- 
tution still  continue ;  and  it  becomes  us  to  inquire  whe- 
ther the  advantages  now  conferred  may  not  be  afforded  by 
another  bank,  differently  organized,  so  as  to  obviate  con- 
stitutional and  other  objections. 

He  then  remarks  that  it  is  thought  practicable  to 
organize  such  a  bank,  as  a  branch  of  the  Treasury 
Department,  based  upon  the  public  and  individual  depo- 
sits, without  power  to  make  loans  or  purchase  property, 
which  should  remit  the  funds  of  the  Government  — -  its 
expenses  to  be  defrayed  by  allowing  it  to  sell  bills  of  ex- 
change at  a  moderate  premium.  "  Not  being  a  corporate 
body,  having  no  stockholders,  debtors,  or  property,  it 
would  not  be  liable  to  the  constitutional  objections  urged 
against  the  present  Bank ;"  and  having  "  no  means  to 
operate  on  the  hopes,  fears,  or  interests  of  large  masses 
of  the  community,  it  would  be  shorn  of  the  influence 
which  makes  that  Bank  formidable.  The  States  would 
be  strengthened  by  having  the  exclusive  power  of  fur- 
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nishing  the  paper  currency,  while  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  through  issuing  no  paper,  would  check 
the  issues  of  the  State  banks,  by  taking  their  notes  in 
payment  or  deposit,  only  so  long  as  they  were  redeemed 
in  specie. 

This  message  had  a  similar  effect  on  the  issue  of  bank 
stock  to  that  produced  by  the  message  of  the  preceding 
session  —  it  lowered  its  price ;  but  it  rose  again  after  the 
reports  of  General  Smith  and  Mr.  M'Duffie,  and  fell 
again  after  this  message. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  session  was  the  trial  of  the 
impeachment  of  Judge  Peck.  The  case  was  decided  on 
the  thirty-first  of  January,  1831 ;  and,  on  the  question  of 
guilty,  there  were  twenty-two  votes  in  the  negative  to 
twenty-one  in  the  affirmative,  instead  of  two-thirds  re- 
quired by  the  Constitution  —  so  that  he  was  acquitted. 
Though  not  a  complete  party  vote,  yet  there  were  but 
very  few  of  the  friends  of  the  Administration  wTho  did 
not  vote  in  favor  of  the  impeachment,  and  perhaps  not 
one  of  its  opponents  who  did  not  vote  against  it. 

On  the  third  of  January,  the  President  communicated 
to  Congress  the  papers  relative  to  the  late  commercial 
arrangement  made  with  Great  Britain;  remarking,  at 
the  same  time,  that,  owing  to  an  emission  in  the  act  of 
the  twenty-ninth  of  May  last,  claims  might  be  set  up  by 
them,  consistent  with  the  agreement,  as  understood  by 
the  parties,  which  had  led  to  satisfactory  explanations 
between  Mr.  M'Lane  and  Lord  Aberdeen ;  to  which  in- 
terpretation he  had  readily  given  his  sanction. 

The  papers  submitted  consist  of  instructions  from  Mr. 
Van  Buren,  Secretary  of  State,  to  Mr.  M'Lane ;  the  cor- 
respondence between  Mr.  Van  Buren  and  Mr.  M'Xane ; 
the  correspondence  between  Mr.  M'Lane  and  Lord  Aber- 
deen; the  President's  proclamation;  circular  letter  to 
VOL.  iv. —  5 
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the  collectors ;  the  British  order  in  council  of  the  fifth 
of  November,  1830;  and  the  British  schedule  of  duties. 

The  first  document,  the  letter  from  Mr.  Van  Buren  to 
Mr.  M'Lane,  giving  him  instructions  on  this  subject,  de- 
serves more  particular  notice,  as  it  had  an  important 
influence  on  the  part  which  that  gentleman  afterwards 
acted  in  the  councils  of  his  country ;  first,  in  occasioning 
his  rejection  by  the  Senate  as  Minister  to  Great  Britain, 
and  probably  afterwards  in  mainly  contributing  to  elevate 
him  to  the  Presidential  chair.  It  therefore  deserves  an 
especial  notice. 

This  letter  begins  with  giving  to  the  Envoy  a  very 
full  and  clear  history  of  the  whole  question  of  commer- 
cial intercourse  between  the  United  States  and  the  colo- 
nies of  Great  Britain,  and  of  the  measures  pursued  by 
each  nation  in  maintenance  of  its  policy,  whether  diplo- 
matic or  legislative,  until  all  direct  intercourse  was  pro- 
hibited by  both  nations. 

He  then  adds  :  u  In  reviewing  the  events  which  have 
preceded,  and  more  or  less  contributed  to  a  result  so 
much  to  be  regretted,  there  will  be  found  three  grounds 
upon  which  we  are  most  assailable.  First.  In  our  too 
long  and  too  tenaciously  resisting  the  right  of  Great 
Britain  to  impose  protecting  duties  on  her  colonies. 
Secondly.  In  not  relieving  her  vessels  from  the  restric- 
tion of  returning  direct  from  the  United  States  to  the 
colonies,  after  permission  had  been  given  by  Great 
Britain  to  our  vessels  to  clear  out  from  the  colonies  to 
any  other  than  a  British  port.  Thirdly.  In  omitting  to 
accept  the  terms  offered  by  the  act  of  Parliament  of 
July,  1825,  after  the  subject  had  been  brought  before 
Congress,  and  deliberately  acted  on  by  our  Government." 
It  is,  without  doubt,  to  the  combined  operations  of  these 
causes  that  we  are  to  attribute  the  British  interdict. 
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"  You  will  therefore  see,"  he  adds,  "  the  propriety  of 
possessing  yourself  fully  of  all  the  explanatory  and  miti- 
gating circumstances  connected  with  them,  that  you  may 
be  enabled  to  obviate,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  unfavor- 
able impression  which  they  have  produced." 

After  noticing  the  state  of  the  circuitous  trade  which 
had  been  the  consequence  of  the  suppression  of  the  direct 
trade,  by  which  the  colonial  consumption  of  our  products 
is  reduced  about  one-half,  and  they  have  to  pa}7  for  it 
from  fifteen  to  fifty  per  cent,  more,  he  remarks,  "  It  is 
the  anxious  wish  of  the  President  to  put  an  end  to  a 
state  of  things  so  injurious  to  all  parties.  He  is  willing 
to  regulate  the  trade  upon  terms  of  reciprocal  advantage, 
and  upon  the  terms  which  Great  Britain  herself  offered 
by  the  act  of  July,  1825;"  and  Mr.  M'Lane  is  directed  to 
propose  that  the  ports  of  each  party  shall  be  opened  to 
the  vessels  of  the  other,  and  to  abolish  the  restriction  in 
our  act  of  1823,  on  condition  that  Great  Britain  will 
allow  to  American  vessels  the  privileges  offered  by  the 
act  of  July,  1825. 

After  urging  the  benefits  of  restoring  the  commercial 
intercourse,  he  says,  "  If  the  omission  of  this  Govern- 
ment to  accept  of  the  terms  proposed,  when  heretofore 
offered,  be  urged  as  an  objection  to  their  adoption  now, 
it  will  be  your  duty  to  make  the  British  Government 
sensible  of  the  injustice  and  inexpediency  of  such  a 
course." 

He  then  proceeds  to  instruct  him  to  introduce  the 
very  delicate  topic  of  domestic  politics  in  a  negotiation, 
and  to  take  a  merit  with  a  foreign  government,  by  throw- 
ing the  blame  of  the  past  difficulties  between  the  two 
countries  on  the  former  Administration,  and  so  far  be- 
come the  apologist  or  advocate  of  the  foreign  country 
against  that  Administration.  He  uses  this  language  : 
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"  The  opportunities  which  you  have  derived  from  a 
participation  in  our  public  councils,  as  well  as  other 
sources  of  information,  will  enable  you  to  speak  with 
confidence  (as  far  as  you  may  deem  it  proper  and  useful 
to  do  so)  of  the  respective  parts  taken  by  those  to  whom 
the  administration  of  this  Government  is  now  committed, 
in  relation  to  the  course  heretofore  pursued  upon  the 
subject  of  the  colonial  trade.  Their  views  upon  that 
trade  have  been  submitted  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States ;  and  the  counsels  by  which  it  is  now  directed  are 
the  result  of  the  judgment  expressed  by  the  only  earthly 
tribunal  to  which  the  late  Administration  was  amenable 
for  its  acts.  It  should  be  sufficient  that  the  claims  set 
up  by  them,  and  which  caused  the  interruption  of  the 
trade  in  question,  have  been  explicitly  abandoned  by 
those  who  first  asserted  them,  and  are  not  revived  by 
their  successors." 

He  says  that  if  Great  Britain  deems  it  against  her  in- 
terests to  allow  us  to  trade  with  her  colonies,  he  hopes 
"  she  will  be  sensible  of  the  propriety  of  placing  her  refu- 
sal on  these  grounds.  To  set  up  the  acts  of  the  late 
Administration  as  the  cause  of  forfeiture  of  privileges 
which  would  otherwise  be  extended  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  would,  under  existing  circumstances,  be 
unjust  in  itself,  and  could  not  fail  to  excite  their  deepest 
sensibility ;"  more  especially  as  she  has  opened  her  colo- 
nial ports  to  Russia  and  France. 

The  rest  of  the  letter  suggests  answers  to  other  objec- 
tions, and  that  the  President  is  willing  that  the  object 
may  be  effected  either  by  treaty  or  legislation,  as  the 
British  Government  may  prefer. 

The  undignified  course  of  making  a  merit  with  a 
foreign  government  for  the  delinquency  of  a  rival  party 
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home,  is  again  taken  in  the  conclusion  of  the  letter,  in 
which  he  says: 

"  I  will  add  nothing  as  to  the  impropriety  of  suffering 
any  feelings  that  find  their  origin  in  the  past  pretensions 
of  this  Government  to  have  an  adverse  influence  upon  the 
present  conduct  of  Great  Britain.  Without  such  an 
assurance  on  her  part,  your  mission,  so  far  as  relates  to 
the  colonial  trade,  must  be  wholly  inoperative  :"  and  he 
adds,  that,  if  she  wished,  the  United  States,  "  in  expiation 
of  supposed  past  encroachments,  would  be  driven  to  the 
necessity  of  retracing  their  legislative  steps,  without  any 
certainty  of  its  effect,  and  wholly  dependent  upon  the 
indulgence  of  Great  Britain.  He  suggests  the  improba- 
bility that  Congress  will  take  any  further  action  on  the 
subject. 

In  Mr.  M'Lane's  correspondence  with  Lord  Aberdeen, 
he  followed  this  part  of  his  instructions  in  a  very  guarded 
manner,  so  as  to  avoid  the  indecorum  of  throwing  direct 
blame  on  the  preceding  Administration  of  the  United 
States.  He  says :  "  The  undersigned  need  not  here 
enter  into  a  particular  defence  of  the  omission,  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States,  seasonably  to  embrace  the 
offer  of  the  direct  trade  by  Great  Britain,  in  the  year 
1825,  and  to  which  allusion  has  so  frequently  been 
made.  Whether  it  be  subject  more  of  regret  or  censure,  it 
ought  to  be  enough  that  the  claims  advanced  in  justification 
of  it  have  since  been  abandoned  by  those  who  made  them, 
have  received  no  sanction  from  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  and  that  they  are  not  now  revived." 

This  unwonted  course  of  conciliation  was  not  lost  on 
Lord  Aberdeen.  Referring  to  the  recent  act  of  Congress, 
he  quotes  Mr.  M'Lane's  remark,  that  "  it  concedes,  in  its 
terms,  all  the  power  in  the  regulation  of  the  colonial 
trade,  and  authorises  the  President  to  confer  on  British 
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subjects  all  those  privileges,  as  well  in  the  circuitous  as 
the  direct  voyage,  which  Great  Britain  has  at  any  time 
demanded  or  desired." 

"  In  this  declaration,"  he  adds,  "  the  undersigned  is 
happy  to  observe  the  same  spirit  and  disposition  which  dic- 
tated Mr.  M'Lanes  former  communications,  wherein  he 
announced  the  readiness  and  desire  of  the  American  Gov- 
ernment ( to  comply  with  the  conditions  of  the  act  of  Par- 
liament of  1825;'  and  also  that  the  claims  advanced  in 
justification  of  the  omission  of  the  United  States  to  embrace 
the  offers  of  this  country,  have  been  abandoned  by  those 
who  urged  them,  and  have  received  no  sanction  from  the 
people  of  the  United  States." 

After  an  amicable  discussion,  in  which  some  supposed 
ambiguities  in  the  act  of  Congress  received  a  satisfactory 
explanation,  the  arrangement  was  made  in  August ;  and 
the  direct  commercial  intercourse  between  the  United 
States  and  the  British  islands,  that  had  been  for  several 
years  suspended;  to  the  injury  of  both  parties,  was  re- 
newed on  a  more  enlarged  footing  than  it  had  ever  stood 
on  before. 

We  shall  find  that  the  agreeable  anticipations  of  the 
Government  were  but  partially  realized. 

The  question  of  protecting  American  manufactures  by 
means  of  an  impost,  continued  to  agitate  the  country 
more  and  more,  both  in  and  out  of  Congress ;  and  the 
opposition  to  it  assumed  a  more  serious  character,  espe- 
cially from  South  Carolina,  in  which  State  most  of  her 
leading  men  openly  avowed  the  doctrine  that  the  tariff 
law,  being  evidently  intended  for  protection,  instead  of 
revenue,  was  contrary  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  consequently  void;  that  it  was  competent 
to  the  State  to  declare  it  null,  and  to  resist  its  execution; 
that,  finally,  the  terms  of  the  Federal  compact  being  thus 
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clearly  violated,  she  might,  as  one  of  the  original  parties, 
secede  from  the  Confederacy. 

These  threatening  signs  of  discord  and  of  violent  poli- 
tical strife,  and  perhaps  of  civil  war,  did  not  dispose  the 
friends  of  manufactures  to  relax  from  the  advantage 
which  they  had  obtained :  they  were,  on  the  contrary, 
inclined  to  its  unqualified  support,  and  to  object  to  all 
alterations  and  amendments. 

In  the  month  of  January,  Mr.  Mallory,  of  Vermont, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Manufactures,  made  an 
elaborate  report  on  the  subject. 

The  Committee  say  that  the  effects  of  the  late  tariff 
have  "  answered  the  hopes  of  its  most  ardent  friends." 
They  are  highly  gratified  that  its  constitutionality  has 
the  sanction  of  the  President,  whose  argument  they  cite, 
and  enlarge  upon.  They  dissent,  however,  from  him, 
that  its  chief  object  should  be  revenue,  rather  than  pro- 
tection ;  and  regard  the  last  as  a  primary,  not  a  secondary 
object.  They  also  criticise  the  higher  .claims  for  protec- 
tion which  he  allows  to  u  articles  of  national  defence," 
as  practically  obscure,  and  as  too  restrictive.  They  deny 
that,  after  a  temporary  protection  has  been  extended  to 
a  manufacture  for  a  reasonable  period,  if  it  "cannot 
then  compete  with  foreign  labor  on  equal  terms,"  it  does 
not  merit  protection ;  and  say  that,  if  foreign  cotton  goods 
were  now  admitted  free  of  duty,  the  cotton  manufac- 
tures, which  have  been  at  once  so  flourishing  and  so 
reduced  in  price,  would  be  irretrievably  ruined.  They 
further  deny  that  protection  should  be  confined  to  objects 
of  "  national  importance,"  but  insist  that  it  should  also 
be  extended  to  "  local  objects,"  which  they  in  fact  show 
most  of  the  products  of  the  soil  to  be  —  as  butter  and 
cheese,  iron,  hemp,  and  sugar. 

They  question  the  correctness  of  the  President's  theory, 
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that  the  reduced  price  of  domestic  productions  is  the 
effect  of  the  increased  value  of  the  precious  rnetals. 
They  refer  the  reduction  altogether  to  the  increased 
competition. 

They  entirely  object  to  his  plan  of  deciding  whether 
an  article  deserves  protection  by  considering  it  singly,  as 
one  that  would  prevent  the  adoption  of  any  tariff.  It  is 
necessary,  they  say,  that  the  different  interests  should 
act  in  concert,  and  give  their  united  support  to  a  system 
matured  by  their  common  counsels  and  mutual  conces- 
sions. 

They  deny  that  additional  duties  are  taxes  on  the  con- 
sumer; and  maintain  that,  "in  all  cases  where  the  mate- 
rial is  found  at  home,  and  the  protection  has  been  ade- 
quate, the  domestic  article  becomes  cheaper  in  price,  and 
improved  in  quality." 

They  thus  sum  up  the  character  of  the  last  tariff: 
"  that  no  interest  which  it  has  undertaken  to  protect  is 
too  minute ,"  that  it  contains  no  evidence  of  attempts 
"to  force  manufactures  for  which  the  country  is  not 
ripe,"  of  sufficient  importance  to  require  revision :  that 
"  no  comforts  of  life  are  taxed  unnecessarily  high,"  with 
a  proper  regard  to  revenue  and  protection  :  that  "  the 
low  prices  of  manufactured  articles"  have  not  been 
caused  by  "  the  increased  value  of  the  precious  metals," 
which  were  never  before  so  abundant  and  cheap  in  the 
United  States :  they  believe  that  "  the  present  gene- 
ral prosperity  of  the  country  is  mainly  to  be  attributed 
to  the  protecting  system  :"  and  they  are  decidedly  averse 
to  any  change  in  its  provisions,  as  calculated  to  excite 
alarm  among  the  great  interests  of  the  country,  and  to 
shake  their  confidence  in  the  plighted  faith  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  minority  of  the  Committee,  however,  presented 
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a  counter-report,  which  was  submitted  by  Mr.  Monell,  of 
New  York. 

This  is  very  little  more  than  an  echo  of  the  opinions 
advanced  by  the  President,  which  they  invariably  sus- 
tain wherever  they  have  been  at  all  impugned  by  the 
majority  of  the  Committee :  and  it  was  not  a  little  re- 
markable, that  those  whom  the  President  substantially 
agreed  with,  on  the  great  question  of  the  constitutionality 
of  the  tariff,  which  then  divided  the  nation,  should  have 
opposed  nearly  all  his  views  in  detail ;  while  the  mino- 
rity, dissatisfied  with  the  existing  tariff,  and  desirous  of 
reforming  it,  concur  with  the  President  in  all  his  views, 
even  with  that  of  the  constitutionality  of  protection.  It 
forcibly  illustrates  of  what  absorbing  and  predominant 
importance  were  the  President's  individual  opinions  — 
since,  on  so  interesting  a  topic  as  the  tariff,  these  consti- 
tuted the  principal  object  both  of  attack  and  defence. 

Amidst  the  evidences  of  party  spirit  which  the  coun- 
try every  where  exhibited,  in  Congress  and  out  of  it, 
when  so  many  are  led  by  ambition  or  cupidity  to  encou- 
rage it  for  their  own  advantage,  and  when  its  domineer- 
ing influence  with  the  multitude  is  often  sufficient  to  bear 
down  all  opposition  offered  by  conscience,  affection,  or 
patriotism,  it  is  gratifying  to  find,  now  and  then,  occa- 
sions when  men  have  shown  virtue  and  firmness  enough 
to  resist  its  sway. 

In  the  act  of  Congress  for .  regulating  the  judiciary, 
which  passed  in  1789,  there  is  a  provision  that,  whenever 
a  State  court  decides  a  law  of  Congress  or  treaty  to  be  void, 
or  where  the  constitutionality  of  any  statute  or  act  of  a 
State  is  questioned,  or  where  the  construction  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  or  of  a  treaty  is  involved 
in  a  controversy,  in  all  such  cases  appellate  jurisdiction 
is  given  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  to 
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re-examine  such  decision  :  and  it  having  been  recently 
decided  that  this  provision  was  not  repealed  by  the 
eleventh  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  which  declared  that  no  suit  should  thereafter  be 
brought  against  any  State,  but  that  all  decisions  by  the 
State  courts  on  the  Federal  Constitution  were  to  be  set- 
tled by  the  Supreme  Court,  as  if  that  amendment  had 
never  been  adopted.  This  doctrine  was,  however,  opposed 
by  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  Virginia,  which  denied  the 
authority  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  issue  a  citation  against 
them ;  and  the  authority  of  the  Supreme  Court  being 
also  disputed  by  Georgia,  which  had  been  brought  into 
collision  with  the  Indian  claimants  before  that  tribunal ; 
and  also  by  South  Carolina,  who  anticipated  a  similar 
conflict,  in  consequence  of  her  expected  attempts  at  nul- 
lification. In  consequence,  then,  of  this  obstacle  to  the 
assumed  powers  of  the  States,  it  was  proposed  to  repeal 
this  clause  of  the  judiciary  act;  arid  a  report  to  that 
effect  was  made  by  a  majority  of  the  select  committee  to 
whom  the  subject  was  referred. 

The  committee  think  the  clause  of  the  judiciary  act 
in  question  exceeds  the  powers  meant  to  be  given  by  the 
Constitution,  which,  they  say,  intended  to  confine  the  ap- 
peals to  the  Supreme  Court  to  those  from  inferior  Federal 
Courts,  and  not  from  State  Courts.  In  their  argument 
against  the  power,  they  rely  on  the  Kentucky  resolutions 
of  1798,  and  on  those  of  the  same  State  in  1799,  said  to 
have  been  drawn  by  Mr.  Jefferson ;  and  lastly,  on  the 
opinion  delivered  by  the  Court  of  Appeals  in  Virginia,  in 
the  case  of  Hunter  against  Fairfax,  and  on  the  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania,  in  the  case  of  the 
Commonwealth  against  Cobbett. 

A  counter-report  was  offered  by  a  minority  of  the  com- 
mittee, who  insist  that  the  provision  sought  to  be  re- 
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pealed  was  necessary  to  make  effectual  that  clause  of  the 
Constitution  which  declares  that  "the  judicial  power 
shall  extend  to  all  cases,  in  law  and  equity,  arising  under 
this  Constitution,  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  trea- 
ties made  under  their  authority."  Without  such  a  law, 
all  uniformity  in  their  interpretation  would  be  destroyed. 

They  urge  several  other  reasons  why  this  clause  should 
not  be  repealed,  and  among  them,  that  its  repeal  would 
endanger  the  existence  of  the  Union ;  and  they  adduce 
several  cases  in  which  the  most  important  laws  enacted 
by  Congress  might  be  annulled  by  uncontrolled  State 
legislation.  To  show  that  this  clause  of  the  judiciary  act 
is  not  inconsistent  with  the  elerenth  amendment  to  the 
Constitution,  they  rely  on  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  in  the  case  of  Cohens  against 
Virginia,  which  they  quote  at  full  length. 

This  counter-report  was  drawn  by  Mr.  Buchanan,  of 
Pennsylvania,  the  Chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
and  his  arguments  were  deemed  conclusive  by  a  large 
majority  of  the  House. 

On  the  question,  whether  the  bill  to  repeal  the  provi- 
sion be  rejected,  before  it  proceeded  to  a  second  reading, 
there  were  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  affirmative  votes 
to  fifty-four  negative ;  and  thus  the  power  of  self-vindi- 
cation, which  the  Constitution  had  meant  to  give  to  our 
complex  system  of  polity,  through  the  judiciary,  against 
the  encroachments  of  the  States,  was  left  unimpaired. 
The  encroachments  of  the  General  Government  are  left 
to  the  correction  of  the  people,  who,  put  in  motion  by 
the  State  authorities,  ever  jealous  and  vigilant,  are  likely 
to  prove  a  prompt  and  sufficient  corrective. 

The  public  were  much  occupied  this  winter  with  a  cor- 
respondence, and  open  rupture,  between  the  two  highest 
officers  of  the  Government — the  President  and  Vice-Pre- 
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sident.  General  Jackson  having,  in  the  course  of  the 
preceding  year,  been  informed  that  Mr.  Calhoun  had  dis- 
approved his  course  in  the  Seminole  campaign,  and  had 
even  gone  so  far  as  to  propose  that  he  should  be  sub- 
jected to  a  court-martial;  knowing  that,  at  a  subsequent 
period,  Mr.  Calhoun  had  been  one  of  his  warmest  and 
most  efficient  supporters,  and  inferring,  from  his  letter, 
that  he  had  also  been  his  friend  in  the  Cabinet,  he  was 
at  first  incredulous ;  but  having  seen  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Crawford,  in  which  the  fact  of  Mr.  Calhoun's  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  General's  course  was  distinctly  announced, 
he  wrote  to  Mr.  Calhoun,  informing  him  of  what  he  had 
heard,  and  inquired  if  the  information  was  correct.  Mr. 
Calhoun' s  reply  admitted  the  facts,  and  expressed  sur- 
prise that  General  Jackson  could,  even  for  a  moment, 
have  believed  that  Mr.  Calhoun  had  construed  his  orders 
as  he  himself  had  done,  and  which  supposition  was  in- 
consistent with  the  official  letters  which  the  General  had 
received.  He  said  he  had,  nevertheless,  been  General 
Jackson's  friend,  and  had  given  him  substantial  evi- 
dences of  his  friendship ;  but  that  friendship  had  not 
made  him  blind  to  the  fact  that  the  General  had  trans- 
cended his  orders,  and  that  he  had  never  said  or  done 
any  thing  inconsistent  with  that  opinion. 

To  this  letter  General  Jackson  gave  a  short  reply. 
He  said  that  the  object  of  his  letter  was  not  to  call  in 
question  Mr.  Calhoun's  conduct  or  motives,  but  merely 
to  know  the  facts :  that  when  he  was  told  it  was  Mr. 
Calhoun,  and  not  Mr,  Crawford,  who  had  been  '  'secretly 
endeavoring  to  destroy  his  reputation,"  he  had  indig- 
nantly repelled  the  imputation,  as  Mr.  Calhoun  had,  in 
all  his  letters,  entirely  approved  the  General's  conduct 
in  the  Seminole  campaign ;  and  that  he  had  too  high  an 
opinion  of  Mr.  Calhoun  to  believe  him  "  capable  of  such 
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deception  :"  but  that  now  he  himself  admits  the  facts. 
He  remarks  that  the  papers  in  his  possession  show  that 
he  himself  had  authority  for  all  he  had  done  in  Florida, 
and  that  Mr.  Calhoun's  letter  gives  him  the  first  intima- 
tion that  he  ever  entertained  any  other  opinion  of  them. 
He  then  concludes :  "  Understanding  you  now,  no  fur- 
ther communication  with  you  on  this  subject  is  neces- 
sary." 

Mr.  Calhoun,  however,  again  writes  to  the  General. 
He  denies  the  charge  that  he  had  been  secretly  endeavor- 
ing to  injure  General  Jackson,  which  opinion  he  imputes 
to  the  acts  of  his  enemies ;  and  insists  that  he  had  per- 
formed every  duty  which  friendship  imposed.  He  repeats 
that  General  Jackson  must  have  known  that  his  own 
construction  of  his  orders  differed  from  that  made  by  the 
Administration,  and  especially  by  Mr.  Calhoun. 

He  says  that  the  charge  which  General  Jackson  has 
brought  against  him,  vitally  affecting  his  character  for 
sincerity  and  honor,  and  which  has  caused  a  rupture  in 
their  long-continued  friendship,  "  has  no  other  founda- 
tion but  that  of  a  difference  between  them  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  General's  orders."  He  insists  on  his  com- 
petency to  construe  the  orders  issued  by  himself;  and 
that  he  could  have  no  motive  for  wishing  to  conceal  his 
opinions. 

The  subsequent  part  of  the  correspondence  relates  to 
incidental  matters,  such  as  the  sources  whence  General 
Jackson  derived  his  information,  and  the  propriety  of  his 
course,  or  that  of  his  friends,  in  obtaining  it.  The  whole 
was  soon  afterwards  published  by  Mr.  Calhoun  in  a 
pamphlet,  with  an  appendix  containing  the  correspond- 
ence between  Mr.  Monroe  and  General  Jackson  during 
the  Semiriole  campaign ;  with  some  certificates  from 
members  of  Congress,  and  the  members  of  Mr.  Mon- 
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roe's  Cabinet,  to  corroborate  the  statements  of  Mr.  Cal- 
houn. 

After  the  publication  of  this  pamphlet,  Mr.  James  A. 
Hamilton,  of  New  York,  conceiving  himself  alluded  to 
by  Mr.  Calhoun,  as  being  concerned  in  the  conspiracy 
against  him,  made  a  publication,  in  which  he  detailed 
the  circumstances  which  induced  him  to  inquire,  first  of 
Mr.  Forsyth,  and  then  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  as  to  the  course 
taken  in  Mr.  Monroe's  Cabinet  respecting  General  Jack- 
son ;  and  how  he  came  to  the  knowledge,  first  from  Mr. 
Forsyth,  and  then  from  Mr.  Calhoun,  that  it  was  the 
last-named  gentleman,  and  not  Mr.  Crawford,  who  had 
censured  General  Jackson  for  disobedience  of  orders.  He 
further  suggested  how  these  facts  probably  came  to  the 
knowledge  of  General  Jackson. 

As  Mr.  Hamilton  lived  in  New  York,  and  was  the 
known  friend  of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  and  as  the  motive  which 
he  assigned  for  the  inquiry  into  what  passed  in  the  Cabi- 
net did  not  seem  entirely  satisfactory,  nor  that  of  making 
the  request  of  Mr.  Calhoun  for  a  statement  in  writing, 
some  suspicion  attached  to  Mr.  Van  Buren  for  having 
laid  the  plan  for  developing  the  affair,  which  was  so 
likely  to  injure  Mr.  Calhoun  with  General  Jackson,  and, 
moreover,  subject  him  to  the  imputation  of  having  been 
at  least  disingenuous  on  the  occasion. 

To  repel  these  suspicions,  which  had  been  noticed  in 
some  of  the  journals,  Mr.  Van  Buren  authorised  the 
editor  of  the  United  States  Telegraph  to  deny,  in  the 
most  unqualified  terms,  that  Mr.  James  A.  Hamilton's 
applications  to  Mr.  Forsyth,  or  Mr.  Calhoun,  were  made 
by  his  advice  or  procurement:  that  they  were  made 
without  even  his  knowledge :  and  that  he  had  taken  no 
part  in  the  matters  connected  with  them.  He  also  de- 
nied all  participation  in  any  attempt,  in  1827  or  1828, 
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to  prejudice  the  Vice-President  in  the  good  opinion  of 
General  Jackson.  He  appeals  to  all  who  have  been 
actors  in  the  transactions  referred  to,  for  the  correctness 
of  his  declaration  —  dated  the  thirty-first  of  February, 
1831. 

In  this  controversy  it  happened,  as  in  most  others,  that 
neither  party  went  unscathed.  Mr.  Calhoun,  though  he 
was  perfectly  justified,  and  it  was  even  creditable  to  him 
to  wish  to  hold  a  successful  and  popular  General  amena- 
ble to  the  laws  which  he  had  violated,  seems  liable  to 
the  charge  of  receiving  a  credit,  both  with  General  Jack- 
son and  his  numerous  friends,  for  a  defence  of  him,  to 
which  he  was  not  entitled — and  to  passively  see  (even  if 
he  did  not  actively  promote  it)  Mr.  Crawford  receiving  a 
censure  which  he  himself  much  better  deserved.  In  his 
letters  to  General  Jackson,  he  seemed  rather  to  depre- 
cate, and  try  to  soften  the  General's  resentment,  than  to 
repel  it  with  the  indignation  which  the  harsh  and  offen- 
sive language  of  Jackson  was  calculated  to  provoke  in 
one  who  was  conscious  of  his  own  rectitude,  and  who 
had  a  high  sense  of  self-respect. 

Nor  could  General  Jackson  altogether  escape  censure, 
though  he  was  less  injured  by  the  affair  than  Mr.  Cal- 
houn. If  he  felt  himself  ill-treated  by  Mr.  Calhoun's 
attempt  to  subject  him  to  censure  for  transcending  his 
orders,  he  might  have  considered  that  offence  expiated 
by  Mr.  Calhoun's  subsequently  uniting  in  the  course  of 
forbearance  recommended  by  the  President;  and  yet 
more,  by  the  valuable  aid  afforded  him  in  the  Presiden- 
tial canvass.  Besides,  as  Mr.  Calhoun  had  the  concur- 
rence of  the  rest  of  the  Cabinet  to  justify  his  opinion 
that  General  Jackson  had  exceeded  his  orders,  and  as  he 
could  have  had  no  other  motive  than  a  sense  of  official 
duty  for  taking  that  ground,  it  would  have  been  mag- 
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nanimous  in  General  Jackson  to  admit  that  he  himself 
might  have  erred,  and  though  he  had  not,  to  forgive  a 
censure  which  he  who  made  it  alleged  was  dictated  solely 
by  a  sense  of  public  duty,  and  which  there  was  no  good 
reason  for  believing  had  been  caused  by  any  other  mo- 
tive. It  indicated  a  haughty  and  vindictive  spirit,  that 
recent  benefits,  of  a  substantial  character,  were  deemed 
no  compensation  for  former  censure  —  a  censure,  more- 
over, not  persisted  in,  and  followed  ever  afterwards  by  a 
support  at  once  warm  and  efficient. 

The  General's  course  seemed,  however,  to  have  had 
no  effect  in  lessening  his  popularity,  as  already  he  was 
nominated  for  the  next  Presidency  by  the  Legislatures  of 
Alabama,  Illinois,  New  York,  North  Carolina,  and  Ten- 
nessee, though  the  election  was  not  to  take  place  until 
the  next  year.  His  opponents  looked  to  Mr.  Clay  as 
their  candidate;  and  at  the  close  of  the  twenty-first  Con- 
gress, the  members  returned  to  their  homes  to  canvass 
for  the  coming  contest. 

Among  the  subjects  which  were  most  productive  of 
debate,  at  this  session,  was  the  claim  of  Mr.  Monroe,  the 
late  President,  against  the  United  States,  for  extra  losses 
and  services,  while  he  was  Minister  abroad ;  which  de- 
bate was,  to  all  appearance,  exempt  from  the  wonted 
influence  of  party  spirit. 

The  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  Monroe  was  the  one 
reported  at  the  last  session,  and  which  proposed  to  pay 
him  about  sixty-eight  thousand  dollars.  It  was  warmly 
and  ably  supported  by  Mr.  Mercer,  in  whose  district  Mr. 
Monroe  then  resided. 

In  consequence  of  the  failure  of  the  claim  at  the  pre- 
ceding session,  memorials,  with  numerous  signatures, 
from  Virginia,  New  York,  and  Maryland,  had  been  sent 
to  Congress,  in  favor  of  the  claim.  It  met,  however,  with 
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decided  opposition,  principally  on  the  ground  that  a  simi- 
lar claim,  to  the  amount  of  twenty-eight  thousand  dol- 
lars, had  been  allowed  to  Mr.  Monroe  in  1826  :  that,  by 
express  stipulation,  he  had  been  denied  an  outfit,  which 
he  had  since  received ;  and  that  the  United  States  were 
not  in  the  habit  of  paying  interest :  and  after  having 
been  repeatedly  discussed,  and  undergone  several  amend- 
ments, the  bill  was  rejected  (by  striking  out  the  enacting 
clause)  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole.  In  the  House, 
however,  the  bill  was  restored  in  a  new  form,  by  which 
the  sum  proposed  to  be  given  was  much  reduced ;  and  in 
this  form  it  passed  by  one  hundred  and  four  votes  to 
eighty -eight.1  The  bill,  as  thus  modified,  authorised  the 
payment  of  thirty  thousand  dollars  to  Mr.  Monroe,  "  for 
public  services,  losses,  and  sacrifices ;"  provided  that  the 
accounting  officers  should,  on  examination,  "believe  so 
much  due  to  him,  upon  the  principles  of  equity  and  jus- 
tice." 

As  no  member  who  opposed  the  claim  questioned  the 
losses  and  expenses  stated  in  Mr.  Monroe's  account,  and 
as  it  was  notorious  that  the  Ministers  of  the  United 
States  abroad  must  often  exceed  their  stated  compensa- 
tion, or  be  subjected,  as  well  as  their  country,  to  the  im- 
putation of  meanness,  the  allowance  made  would  seem  to 
be  an  act  of  sheer  justice ;  but,  since  it  had  not  also  the 
sanction  of  strict  law  or  usage,  several  members,  of 
known  liberality  as  well  as  probity,  were  induced  to  state 
calmly  to  the  House  that,  after  examining  the  claim, 
they  did  not  consider  any  thing  due  to  Mr.  Monroe. 
Disapprobation  of  this  character  greatly  alloyed  the  plea- 
sure afforded  to  his  friends,  who  were  pained  thus  to  see 
a  shadow  cast  on  the  sunset  of  a  meritorious  life  which 
had  been  otherwise  so  unclouded. 

1  Register  of  Debates,  for  1831,  page  614. 
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A  spirited  and  able  debate  also  occurred  in  the  Senate 
on  the  relative  powers  of  the  Executive  and  the  Senate 
in  making  certain  appointments.  During  Mr.  Adams's 
administration,  he  had  appointed  two  agents  as  Commis- 
sioners to  negotiate  a  commercial  treaty  with  Turkey ; 
but  not  having  succeeded,  General  Jackson  appointed  a 
third  Commissioner,  Mr.  Rhind,  who  succeeded  in  nego- 
tiating a  treaty.  These  appointments  had  all  been  made 
in  the  recess  of  the  Senate,  and  had  never  received  the 
sanction  of  that  body,  or  been  communicated  to  it. 

While  the  general  appropriation  bill  was  before  the 
Senate,  Mr.  Tazewell  moved  to  strike  out  that  part 
which  allowed  compensation  to  the  Commissioners  em- 
ployed in  negotiating  a  treaty  with  Turkey,  as  their 
appointment  had  not  been  submitted  to  the  Senate  at 
the  ensuing  session. 

He  supported  his  views  with  his  wonted  ingenuity  and 
ability;  and  he  maintained  that,  for  the  President  to 
make  an  appointment  without  nominating  to  the  Seriate, 
three  things  must  concur:  there  must  be  a  vacancy ;  this 
vacancy  must  have  happened  ;  and  this  happening  must 
have  occurred  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate:  not  one  of 
which  existed  on  the  twelfth  of  September,  1829,  when 
the  appointments  were  made. 

After  some  discussion  of  the  question,  Mr.  Kane,  by 
way  of  obviating  a  part  of  the  objections  made  by  Mr. 
Tazewell,  offered  an  amendment,  "  to  strike  out  the  item 
as  proposed  by  Mr.  Tazewell,  and  to  appropriate  a  cer- 
tain sum  to  the  persons  heretofore  employed  in  our  inter- 
course with  the  Sublime  Porte." 

After  a  few  days,  the  discussion  was  renewed.  Mr. 
Tazewell  renewed  his  opposition.  He  professed  himself 
willing  to  give  these  Commissioners  compensation  for 
their  services,  but  not  to  vote  them  salaries  and  outfits, 
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as  a  matter  of  right,  under  an  appointment  which  the 
President  had  no  authority  to  make. 

He  was  opposed  by  Messrs.  Kane,  Livingston,  Brown, 
Smith  of  Maryland,  and  Forsyth,  principally  on  the 
ground  of  precedents  during  every  Administration,  from 
Washington  to  Adams ;  and  on  account  of  the  inconve- 
nience which  would  arise  if  Mr.  Taze well's  construction 
of  the  Constitution  was  adhered  to. 

Mr.  Tazewell  was  supported  by  his  colleague,  Mr. 
Tyler,  who  moved  an  amendment  to  Mr.  Kane's  propo- 
sition—  a  proviso  that  nothing  contained  in  the  act 
should  be  construed  as  sanctioning  the  appointment  of 
Commissioners  to  negotiate  a  treaty,  "  during  the  recess 
of  the  Senate,  and  without  their  advice  and  consent." 

Mr.  Kane's  amendment  was  adopted  by  twenty-two 
votes  to  twenty-one ;  and  then  Mr.  Tyler's  proviso,  by 
twenty-five  votes  to  eighteen.1 

According  to  the  first  of  these  decisions,  the  President 
may  appoint  secret,  or  informal  agents,  without  consult- 
ing the  Senate ;  and  according  to  the  second,  Mr.  Taze- 
well's  construction  of  the  Constitution  (which  seemed  to 
be  logically  deduced  from  its  language)  received  the 
sanction  of  the  Senate,  though  it  might  lead  to  practical 
inconvenience,  and  occasionally  defeat  the  seeming  inten- 
tion of  that  instrument. 

When  the  bill  was  returned  to  the  House  with  the 
Senate's  amendments,  the  whole  discussion  was  renewed ; 
the  result  of  which  was,  that  Mr.  Kane's  amendment 
and  Mr.  Tyler's  proviso  were  struck  out.  The  two 
Houses  disagreed  on  this  point ;  but,  after  a  conference, 
they  concurred  in  passing  the  appropriation  without  these 
amendments :  and  thus  a  sanction  was  given  to  the  pre- 

1  Register  of  Debates,  for  1831,  page  310. 
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vious  practice  of  the  Government,  of  filling  all  Executive 
offices  as  soon  as  they  are  vacant. 

The  appropriation  bill  gave  rise  to  another  animated 
and  protracted  debate.  Mr.  Randolph,  who  had  never 
before  received  any  Executive  appointment,  was  ten- 
dered the  place  of  Minister  to  Russia,  which  he  accepted ; 
but  finding,  after  his  arrival  in  St.  Petersburg,  that  the 
state  of  his  health  would  not  permit  him  to  pass  a  win- 
ter in  that  climate,  he  remained  there  only  ten  days,  and 
thence  proceeded  to  England. 

Mr.  Stanbury,  of  Ohio,  moved  to  strike  out  of  the  ap- 
propriation bill  the  salary  of  the  Minister  to  Russia,  on 
the  ground  stated  by  the  President,  that  the  United 
States  were  not  then,  nor  likely  soon  to  be,  represented 
at  that  Court.  This  motion  called  forth  strenuous  oppo- 
sition from  several  of  the  Virginia  delegation,  and  others ; 
and  finally  led  to  a  most  diffuse,  and  often  intemperate 
debate,  in  which  some  of  the  members  indulged  in  very 
free  animadversions  on  Mr.  Randolph,  which  were  met 
by  his  friends  with  much  high-wrought  eulogy  on  his 
talents  and  services.  The  most  conspicuous  member  in 
this  discussion  was  Mr.  Burges,  of  Rhode  Island,  whose 
style  of  oratory,  in  variety,  diffuseness,  bitterness,  and 
occasional  brilliancy,  bore  no  small  resemblance  to  that 
of  the  Minister  whom  he  assailed. 

After  a  discussion  which  was  continued,  with  intermis- 
sions, for  four  weeks,  the  debate  was  terminated  by  the 
previous  question,  when  the  bill  passed,  with  the  con- 
tested appropriation,  by  one  hundred  and  twelve  votes 
to  seventy.1 

The  acts  of  public  importance  passed  at  this  session 
were : 

An  act  extending  to  authors,  engravers,  and  musical 
1  Kegister  of  Debates,  for  1831,  page  677. 
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composers,  the  copy-right  for  twenty-eight  years ;  and  if, 
at  the  expiration,  the  grantee  or  any  child  should  then 
be  living,  for  fourteen  years  longer. 

An  act  for  the  punishment  of  crimes  committed  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

An  act  for  preserving  the  live-oak  and  red  cedar  on 
the  lands  of  the  United  States. 

An  act  declaratory  of  the  law  of  contempts,  which 
limits  the  power  of  the  courts  to  inflict  summary  punish- 
ments only  on  contempts  committed  in  their  presence. 
The  other  kinds  are  subjected,  on  conviction,  to  fine  and 
imprisonment. 

There  were,  moreover,  numerous  appropriations  of 
money  for  useful  public  works,  principally  in  the  im- 
provement of  river  navigation. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

JACKSON'S    ADMINISTRATION. 

FIRST    TEEM. 

1831—1833. 

SOON  after  the  adjournment  of  Congress,  intelligence 
was  received  that  the  question  of  the  North-eastern 
boundary,  which  had  been  submitted  to  the  King  of 
the  Netherlands,  had  been  decided.  Aiming  to  take 
a  middle  course  between  the  conflicting  claims  of  the 
parties,  he  had  given  satisfaction  to  neither ;  and,  though 
it  seemed  to  have  been  his  especial  purpose  to  secure  to 
each  party  what  it  most  feared  to  lose,  he  had  marked 
out  a  dividing  line  which,  it  was  agreed  by  both,  there 
was  nothing  in  the  treaties  between  them  to  justify.  It 
was  subsequently  insisted  by  the  United  States,  with  the 
acquiescence  of  Great  Britain,  that,  as  the  umpire  had 
not  fixed  on  the  boundary  which  either  party  contended 
was  right,  his  work  was  not  binding.  This  question  of 
boundary  was,  therefore,  as  unsettled  as  ever,  and  several 
years  elapsed  before  it  was  finally  adjusted. 

It  had  been  for  some  time  vaguely  rumored  that 
there  were  serious  dissensions  in  the  Cabinet,  growing 
out  of  the  question  of  succession  to  the  Presidency.  At 
first  Mr.  Calhoun,  trusting  to  General  Jackson's  repeated 
declarations  that  he  meant  to  serve  but  a  single  term, 
openly  aspired  to  be  his  successor.  Relying  on  his  effi- 
cient services  to  General  Jackson,  his  known  popularity 

(86) 
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with  the  army  and  navy,  as  well  as  his  standing  with  the 
nation,  and  being  of  a  sanguine  temper,  he  felt  very  confi- 
dent of  success.  To  further  his  views,  he  had  secured 
at  least  two  warm  friends  in  the  Cabinet  —  Messrs.  Ing- 
ham  and  Branch.  As  soon  as  it  was  found  that  many 
were  disposed  to  press  General  Jackson  to  serve  a  second 
term,  notwithstanding  his  declarations  to  the  contrary, 
Mr.  Calhoun  and  his  friends  bent  their  efforts  to  keep 
him  to  his  first  determination ;  but,  after  he  was  formally 
urged  by  the  Legislatures  of  Pennsylvania  and  New 
York  to  be  again  a  candidate,  and  he  consented  to  post- 
pone his  own  inclinations  to  what  might  be  the  wishes 
of  his  countrymen,  there  was  no  mode  of  putting  so  for- 
midable, or  rather  so  resistless,  a  rival  out  of  the  way, 
except  by  making  him  constitutionally  ineligible.  An 
amendment  was  accordingly  proposed  by  Mr.  M'Duffie, 
by  which  the  President  could  serve  but  a  single  term.  It 
did  not,  however,  prevail.  Meanwhile,  two  other  circum- 
stances occurred,  which  still  further  overclouded  his 
prospects.  By  the  circumstances  already  detailed,  an 
open  rupture  had  taken  place  between  General  Jackson 
and  the  Vice-President,  and  Mr.  Van  Buren  had  been 
nominated  as  successor  to  General  Jackson,  on  -the  con- 
tingency of  his  not  being  a  candidate  for  re-election. 
It  was  understood  that  his  pretensions,  thus  qualified, 
were  favored  by  Major  Eaton,  the  Secretary  of  War,  and 
Mr.  Barry,  the  Postmaster-general.  It  does  not  appear 
that  Mr.  Berrien  was  then  committed  to  either  party. 

In  this  state  of  things,  Mr.  Van  Buren,  openly  sup- 
porting General  Jackson's  re-election,  had  his  favor 
and  confidence;  while  the  Vice-President,  regarded  by 
him  as  a  present  rival,  as  well  as  a  past  enemy,  had  be- 
come his  favorite  theme  of  imprecation  and  reproach. 
With  such  a  temper  as  his,  it  was  not  likely  that  a  Cabi- 
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net  composed  partly  of  Mr.  Calhoun's  known  friends,  was 
likely  to  continue  long  unchanged.  But,  as  it  subse- 
quently appeared,  there  was  another  cause,  and  some  sup- 
posed it  the  prominent  one  for  the  change. 

This  cause  originated  in  one  of  those  petty  alterca- 
tions, to  the  notice  of  which,  after  they  have  been  a  fit 
theme  for  the  gossip  of  the  day,  history  must  occasion- 
ally descend,  if  it  would  faithfully  fulfil  its  duty  of  show- 
ing the  connected  chain  of  events  in  the  measures  of  the 
Government,  or  the  progress  of  society. 

The  female  portion  of  the  families  of  three  members 
of  the  Cabinet  refused,  or  declined,  social  intercourse 
with  the  wife  of  another  member,  Major  Eaton,  to  whom 
General  Jackson  had  been  long  attached ;  and  he  was 
not  slow  to  express  his  displeasure  at  this  seeming 
slight,  which  he  alleged  to  be  an  effort  to  drive  the  hus- 
band from  the  Cabinet,  and  the  cause  of  which  he  pro- 
nounced to  be  an  unfounded  calumny.  Richard  M. 
Johnson,  of  Kentucky,  ever  prompt  at  mediation,  aimed 
to  reconcile  the  parties,  and  for  this  purpose,  with  the 
consent  of  the  President,  had  an  interview  with  the 
three  members  complained  of. 

They  all  disclaimed  any  combination  against  the 
Secretary  of  War,  or  even  any  hostility  towards  him ; 
but  they  refused  to  submit  to  any  dictation  in  their  do- 
mestic concerns,  or  to  interfere  in  the  matter  complained 
of.  Colonel  Johnson,  finding  his  efforts  at  conciliation 
unavailing,  seemed  to  try  the  effect  of  intimidation.  He 
spoke  of  the  President's  great  excitement,  which  he  com- 
pared to  that  of  "  a  roaring  lion,"  and  intimated  that  if 
there  was  not  at  least  a  qualified  compliance  with  his 
wishes,  their  places  would  be  vacated ;  and  he  even  spe- 
cified who  were,  for  the  time,  to  discharge  their  official 
duties. 
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Tliis  interview  took  place  about  the  last  of  January ; 
but  General  Jackson,  whose  passions  more  often  fur- 
thered than  frustrated  his  purposes,  did  not  think  that 
public  sentiment  would  sustain  him  in  removing  mem- 
bers of  his  Cabinet  because  they  would  not  suffer  him  to 
regulate  their  social  intercourse,  and  he  accordingly  ab- 
stained from  executing  his  threat,  but  moderated  in  his 
tone  towards  his  offending  Ministers.  After  some  weeks, 
his  purpose  was  effected  on  another  and  safer  ground. 

Early  in  April,  it  was  announced  that  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  the  Secretary  of  War  had  resigned.  In  the 
published  correspondence  between  them  and  the  Presi- 
dent, Mr.  Van  Buren  stated  that  he  had  endeavored  to 
prevent  the  premature  agitation  of  the  question  as  to  his 
successor,  but  that  he  had  not  succeeded.  He  thought 
that  candidates  for  the  Presidency  ought  not  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  Cabinet,  for  which  he  gave  several  reasons ; 
and  that,  as  he  wished  neither  to  violate  his  own  rule  of 
propriety,  or  to  "  disfranchise  himself,"  by  surrendering 
his  own  claims  to  the  succession,  he  had  thought  it  his 
duty  to  resign.  Major  Eaton  said  that  he  had  reluc- 
tantly accepted  the  office,  and,  now  that  the  Administra- 
tion was  entirely  successful,  he  should,  according  to  his 
original  purpose,  retire  from  it.  The  President  then 
stated  to  Messrs.  Ingham,  Branch,  and  Berrien,  that  he 
considered  it  due  to  the  two  members  of  his  Cabinet  who 
had  resigned,  that  the  remaining  members  should  follow 
their  example :  that  his  Cabinet  was  "  a  unit ;"  and 
that,  to  permit  only  two  to  retire,  would  give  rise  to 
"  misconception  and  misrepresentation."  Those  gentle- 
men consequently  sent  in  their  resignations,  and  Mr. 
Barry  followed  their  example ;  but,  at  the  instance  of 
General  Jackson,  he  remained,  in  consequence  of  his 
conduct  as  Postmaster-general  being  then  under  investi- 
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gation.  The  President  admitted  that  the  retiring  mem- 
bers had  honorably  discharged  their  official  duties ;  and 
their  intercourse  at  parting  exhibited,  in  language  at 
least,  mutual  forbearance  and  courtesy. 

By  this  change,  General  Jackson  gratified  his  hostility 
to  Mr.  Calhoun,  his  friendship  for  Mr.  Van  Buren,  and 
his  resentment  for  the  assumed  ill-treatment  of  Mr.  arid 
Mrs.  Eaton  —  all  of  which  motives  doubtless  contri- 
buted, though  in  unequal  degrees,  to  prompt  his  course. 
The  vacancies  in  the  Cabinet  were  thus  filled :  Edward 
Livingston,  of  Louisiana,  was  Secretary  of  State ;  Louis 
M'Lane,  of  Delaware,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury ;  Lewis 
Cass,  of  Ohio,  Secretary  of  War;  Levi  Woodbury,  of  New 
Hampshire,  Secretary  of  the  Navy;  and  Roger  B.  Taney, 
of  Maryland,  Attorney-general. 

The  explosion  of  the  late  Cabinet  gave  rise  to  much 
small  correspondence  between  several  of  its  members  and 
the  President,  and  some  of  a  hostile  character  between 
some  of  the  members  themselves,  in  a  portion  of  which 
all  regard  to  dignity  or  decorum  was  laid  aside. 

Among  these  was  a  long  letter  from  Mr.  Ingham  to 
the  President,  in  which  he  adverts  to  the  charges  that 
had  been  brought  against  him,  whether  directly  or  by 
implication,  for  the  purpose  of  repelling  them,  especially 
as  they  had  been  asserted  in  the  official  paper  of  the 
Government.1  They  were,  that  he  had  united  with  Mr. 
Calhoun' s  friends  to  drive  Mr.  Eaton  from  the  Cabinet : 
that  they  had  even  consulted  about  addressing  the  Presi- 
dent to  remove  him :  and  that  they  endeavored  to  prevent 
General  Jackson's  re-election.  He  considered  the  cause 
of  these  dissensions  of  the  Cabinet  to  be,  that  some  of 
the  members  would  not  consent  that  the  President 
should  regulate  the  social  intercourse  of  their  families. 
1  The  Washington  Globe. 
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About  the  same  time,  Mr.  Branch  also  gave  to  the 
public  an  exposition  of  the  causes  which  had  led  to  the 
dissolution  of  General  Jackson's  Cabinet.  He  admits 
that  he  had,  as  soon  as  he  was  appointed,  and  under- 
stood that  the  President  was  disposed  to  appoint  Major 
Eaton  Secretary  of  War,  represented  to  him  that  the 
appointment  would  be  unpopular  and  unfortunate,  for 
reasons  which  he  gave  —  which  reasons,  he  says,  had  no 
influence  on  the  President,  because  he  did  not  admit  the 
facts  on  which  they  were  founded.  He  also  mentioned 
his  advice  to  Mr.  Eaton,  which  seemed  at  first  to  be  well 
received,  but  was  afterwards  resented.  In  his  notice  of 
Colonel  Johnson's  mediation,  he  considers  the  want  of 
social  intercourse  between  the  families  of  a  part  of 
the  Cabinet  and  that  of  Major  Eaton  to  be  the  cause 
of  complaint  both  with  the  President  and  Eaton ;  but 
when  speaking  of  Mr.  Van  Buren's  resignation,  he  says 
that  his  hostility  to  the  offending  members  was  "  because 
they  would  not  be  the  tools  of  his  ambition :"  that  Mr. 
Van  Buren  had  great  influence  over  the  President,  which 
he  attributes  in  part  to  the  assiduous  court  which  he 
paid  to  Mrs.  Eaton,  and  to  the  efforts  made  by  him  to 
bring  her  into  society. 

An  address  from  Major  Eaton  follows  in  September. 
He  excuses  himself  for  appearing  before  the  public  in 
defence  of  those  whose  protector  he  is,  and  of  whom  he 
most  feelingly  speaks.  He  denies  that  he  had  any  agency 
in  the  dismission  of  any  members  of  the  Cabinet,  or  that 
Colonel  Johnson  was  authorised  by  the  President  to 
threaten  it.  He  contradicts,  also,  some  of  Mr.  Branch's 
statements  as  to  himself.  He  says,  "  the  true  secret  of 
the  machinations  against  him  and  Mrs.  Eaton,"  as  he 
learned  from  a  friend,  was,  that  "  he  was  not  the  friend 
of  Mr.  Calhoun,"  to  whose  first  aspirations  to  the  Presi- 
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dency,  and  subsequent  withdrawal  of  them,  he  specially 
refers. 

This  address  from  Major  Eaton  brought  forth  a  reply 
from  Mr.  Berrien.  It  relates  principally  to  Mr.  Eaton's 
challenge1  to  himself,  and  his  reasons  for  deferring  the 
acceptance  of  it.  He  denies  that  he  had  ever  been  the 
partisan  of  Mr.  Calhoun  (but  he  supports  Mr.  Branch's 
account  of  Colonel  Johnson's  mediation),  and  he  had  been 
opposed  to  the  early  agitation  of  the  question  as  to  Gene- 
ral Jackson's  successor. 

This  year  the  fifth  census  was  published,  with  more 
numerous  divisions  of  the  population,  classed  accord- 
ing to  age.  The  whole  population  was  12,866,020;  of 
whom  — 

The  whites  were 10,537,373 

The  free  colored 319,599 

The  slaves 2,009,220 


Total 12,866,020 

Showing  an  increase  of  the  whites,  of. 33.8  per  cent. 

Of  the  free  colored 34.2       " 

Of  the  slaves 30.1       " 

Of  total  free 33.7       " 

Of  the  total  colored 30.6       " 

Though,  as  the  census  was  taken  two  months  earlier 
than  it  had  hitherto  been,  the  real  increase  in  ten  years 
was  in  that  proportion  greater  than  the  returns  showed 
it  to  be. 

On  the  fourth  of  July,  James  Monroe,  fifth  President 
of  the  United  States,  died,  in  his  seventy-third  year,  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  where  he  had  lately  resided  with 
his  only  surviving  daughter.  He  was  the  third  ex-Pre- 

1  A  similar  demand  of  satisfaction  from  Mr.  Ingham,  which  was  not 
accepted,  grew  out  of  some  of  the  numerous  newspaper  publications. 
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dent  who  had  died  on  that  day.  His  whole  life  had  been 
devoted  to  the  public  service,  during  which  few  men 
ever  had  as  many,  or  as  warm,  friends. 

The  tariff  question,  or  policy  of  encouraging  domestic 
manufactures  by  taxing  those  imported  from  abroad, 
continued  to  be  the  most  prominent  subject  which 
agitated  the  public  mind  at  this  time :  and  it  no  doubt 
derived  additional  force  from  the  attitude  assumed  by 
South  Carolina,  who  seemed  prepared  to  carry  her  doc- 
trine of  nullification  into  effect,  by  open  resistance  to  the 
laws ;  which  opposition,  so  far  exceeding  that  of  all  the 
other  anti-tariff  States,  may  be  in  the  main  attributed  to 
the  influence  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  and  of  those  friends  who 
were  anxious  to  elevate  him  to  the  Presidency. 

In  all  the  States,  both  he  and  the  principles  of  free 
trade  had  warm  and  zealous  friends;  and  for  the  sake 
of  strengthening  their  cause,  by  operating  on  public 
opinion,  they  resorted  to  the  agency  of  a  convention,  so 
common  and  so  potent  an  engine  in  American  politics 
of  late  years. 

The  convention  met  at  Philadelphia,  on  the  thirtieth 
of  September,  and  Judge  Philip  P.  Barbour  was  ap- 
pointed President,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Gallatin.  There 
were  one  hundred  and  ninety-five  members,  from  fifteen 
States.  It  was  moved  that  a  protective  tariff  is  uncon- 
stitutional. On  a  motion,  by  Mr.  Gallatin,  to  strike  out 
this  from  the  address,  only  thirty-five  voted  in  favor  of 
the  motion.  An  address  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  was  offered  by  Mr.  Berrien,  of  Georgia,  and 
adopted  by  a  large  majority  —  only  twenty-seven,  in- 
cluding Mr.  Gallatin,  voting  against  it.  They  examine 
the  various  arguments  by  which  the  tariff  has  been  de- 
fended, and  give  their  answers  to  them,  as  it  affects  all 
the  great  interests  of  the  country.  A  committee,  con- 
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sisting  of  one  member  from  each  State  represented  in 
the  convention,  was  appointed  to  prepare  a  memorial 
and  address  to  Congress. 

This  convention  was  followed,  soon  afterwards,  by  one 
of  an  opposite  character,  which  met  at  New  York,  on  the 
twenty-sixth  of  October.  William  Wilkins,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, was  chosen  President.  There  were  upwards  of 
five  hundred  members,  from  thirteen  States  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  After  a  session  of  a  week,  they 
adopted  an  address  to  the  people,  and  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  prepare  a  memorial  to  Congress. 

A  short  time  before,  there  was  a  convention  and  ad- 
dress of  a  very  different  description,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  throwing  light  both  on  the  character  of 
popular  government  and  of  the  American  people.  The 
Anti-Masonic  convention  may  probably  excite  the  wonder 
of  posterity,  as  it  was  to  form  a  political  party  of  indi- 
viduals who  were  united  by  no  other  tie  than  the  nega- 
tive one  of  being  opposed  to  a  Society  which  compre- 
hended but  a  small  proportion  of  the  community. 

A  year  or  two  before,  it  seems  that  a  man  by  the 
name  of  William  Morgan,  residing  in  New  York,  though 
born  in  some  State  south  of  it,  after  having  joined  the 
Society  of  Freemasons,  thought  fit,  from  some  view 
to  profit  or  notoriety,  to  publish  to  the  world  the  secrets 
of  that  Society,  which  he  had  solemnly  pledged  himself 
to  keep.  This,  of  course,  excited  the  liveliest  indigna- 
tion in  the  minds  of  every  member  of  the  Society ;  and 
it  mounted  to  that  pitch,  at  last,  that  Morgan  was  seized 
by  some  of  them  in  the  night,  and  carried  no  one  knows 
whither.  This  abduction  gave  rise  immediately  to  sur- 
mises and  rumors :  Morgan,  who  had  been  an  object  of 
general  scorn  and  contempt,  became  one  of  lively  sym- 
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pathy,  and  the  indignation  which  he  had  excited  against 
himself,  was  now  transferred  to  his  persecutors. 

This  sentiment,  industriously  fomented,  from  one  cause 
or  another,  gradually  gained  strength,  until  at  length  it 
made  a  party  strong  enough  to  be  felt  in  the  approach- 
ing election  of  President.  After  its  supporters  found 
themselves  to  be  of  weight  in  deciding  some  local  con- 
tests concerning  rival  candidates,  they  had  the  ambition 
of  nominating  candidates  of  their  own  for  the  Presi- 
dency ;  and,  seeing  how  rapidly  their  numbers  had  in- 
creased in  some  States,  they  deemed  it  worth  the  trial  to 
ascertain  if  they  could  not  have  a  similar  increase  in 
other  States,  and  perhaps,  under  a  fortunate  concurrence 
of  circumstances,  finally  obtain  a  majority. 

It  was  under  the  promptings  of  these  flattering  hopes, 
that  an  Anti-Masonic  convention  was  held  in  Baltimore, 
on  the  twenty-eighth  of  September,  1831.  They  had,  a 
week  before,1  addressed  a  letter  to  Mr.  Clay,  inquiring 
of  him  his  sentiments  on  the  subject  of  Masonry,  with  a 
view,  they  said,  "  of  deciding  whether  they  would  vote 
for  him  as  President  in  the  approaching  election." 

Mr.  Clay  told  them,  in  reply,  he  did  not  know  "  of  a 
solitary  provision  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  which  conveyed  the  slightest  authority  of  the 
General  Government  to  interfere,  one  way  or  another, 
with  either  Masonry  or  Anti-Masonry."  He  could  not 
believe  that,  whether  he  was  hostile  or  friendly  to  Ma- 
sonry or  Anti-Masonry,  was  material  to  the  forming  any 
judgment  concerning  his  fitness  for  any  office  :  that  such 
being  his  views,  he  had  constantly  refused  to  make  him- 
self a  party  to  the  unhappy  contest  raging  in  some  parts 
of  the  Union  between  Masons  and  Anti-Masons. 

Their  overtures  being  thus  frankly  repelled  by  Mr. 
1  September  21st. 
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Clay,  they  looked  out  for  another  instrument  of  their 
new-born  zeal  and  ambition.  At  their  meeting  in  Balti- 
more, they  nominated  William  Wirt  as  President,  and 
Amos  Ellmaker,  of  Pennsylvania,  as  Vice-President. 

Mr.  Wirt  received  their  overture  in  a  very  different 
spirit  from  that  expressed  by  Mr.  Clay,  for  whose  elec- 
tion he  had  been  previously  nominated,  with  his  own 
consent,  as  one  of  the  Electors  of  Maryland. 

In  his  reply  he  stated  that,  finding  there  was  nothing 
proscriptive  in  their  principles,  and  that  they  only  aimed 
to  assert  the  supremacy  of  the  laws,  against  the  preten- 
sions of  the  Masonic  Society  to  set  the  laws  at  defiance, 
and  to  regard  the  oaths  by  the  Mason  as  superior  in 
obligation  to  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  his  country, 
he  therefore  accepts  the  nomination.  He  informs  them 
that  he  had  once  been  a  Mason,  but  had  not  been  in  a 
lodge  for  thirty  years.  He  speaks  of  Masonry  in  New 
York  as  peculiar,  and  as  well  deserving  the  reprehension 
they  had  bestowed  on  it ;  but  he  disclaims  the  indiscri- 
minate proscription  of  Masons.  After  this  avowal  of  his 
sentiments,  he  said  he  would  readily  acquiesce  in  their 
decision,  either  to  adhere  to  their  nomination,  or  to  with- 
draw it. 

They,  as  well  as  the  public,  regarded  this  letter  as  an 
acceptance  of  the  nomination.  About  one  hundred  and 
twelve  delegates  attended,  and  John  C.  Spencer,  of  New 
York,  presided. 

During  the  summer,  Mr.  Rives,  the  Minister  to  France, 
had  diligently  improved  the  favorable  impression  he  had 
made  on  Louis  Philippe  and  his  friends,  by  being  the 
first  of  the  diplomatic  corps  to  recognize  him  after  the 
late  revolution,  in  pressing  on  the  Government  the 
claims  of  American  citizens  for  indemnity  for  spoliations 
on  their  commerce  during  the  reign  of 'Napoleon;  and 
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he  finally  succeeded  in  making  a  treaty,  by  which 
twenty-five  millions  of  francs  were  agreed  to  be  paid  by 
France,  in  six  annual  instalments,  with  interest,  in  full 
of  those  claims;  while  one  million  five  hundred  thousand 
francs  were  to  be  paid  by  the  American  Government,  in 
full  of  the  claims  of  Beaumarchais  and  others  against 
the  United  States.  It  was  further  stipulated  that  the 
wines  of  France  should  be  imported  into  the  United 
States  for  ten  years,  paying  duties  not  exceeding  certain 
rates ;  and  France  agreed  to  lay  no  higher  duties  on  cot- 
ton of  a  long  than  on  that  of  a  short  staple. 

Congress  met  on  the  first  Monday  in  December,  the 
time  fixed  by  the  Constitution.  In  the  President's  open- 
ing message,  he  begins  with  a  flattering  account  of  the 
prosperity  of  the  country,  in  every  branch  of  its  industry. 
He  then  proceeds  to  notice  its  foreign  relations. 

He  speaks  favorably  of  the  results  of  the  late  arrange- 
ment with  Great  Britain.  He  notices  the  decision  of  the 
King  of  the  Netherlands,  which  will  be  submitted  to  the 
proper  branch  of  the  Government.  The  American  citi- 
zens who  had  been  imprisoned  for  asserting  the  autho- 
rity of  the  State  of  Maine,  had  been  liberated  at  his 
instance.  He  has  instructed  the  American  Minister  at 
London  to  endeavor  to  agree  on  measures  that  will  pre- 
vent the  recurrence  of  the  like  causes  of  irritation. 

The  treaty  with  France  is  mentioned  in  favorable 
terms,  which,  he  says,  on  several  accounts,  affords  cause 
of  congratulation. 

The  claims  on  Spain,  from  captures  made  with  those 
who  traded  with  her  former  colonies,  have  as  yet  been 
resisted  by  her ;  but  he  trusts  that  His  Catholic  Majesty 
will  finally  be  induced  to  acknowledge  the  justice  of  our 
demands. 

A  similar  expectation  is  entertained  of  the  claims 
VOL.  IY.  —  7 
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on  the  Neapolitan  Government,  and  on  that  of  Por- 
tugal. 

Our  relations  with  Russia  are  on  the  most  friendly 
footing,  though  they  are  not  yet  secured  by  a  commer- 
cial treaty.  The  ill-health  of  our  Minister  to  that  coun- 
try, who  was  charged  to  propose  one,  did  not  permit  him 
to  remain  there.  Our  treaty  with  Austria  is  opening  to 
us  a  new  and  important  trade. 

Our  trade  to  India  and  China  continues  to  its  usual 
extent,  and  with  increased  facilities,  by  the  substitution 
of  bills  for  the  payments  in  specie.  An  outrage  having 
been  committed  on  one  of  our  merchant-ships  in  a  port 
of  Sumatra,  a  frigate  had  been  despatched  to  demand 
satisfaction  and  indemnity. 

Our  relations  with  the  new  American  States  continue 
as  they  were.  Our  treaty  with  the  Republic  of  Central 
America  promises  to  be  of  immense  benefit  to  our  com- 
merce, if  the  magnificent  project  of  a  ship-canal  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  shall  be  executed. 

Some  collisions  with  the  Empire  of  Brazil,  and  some 
with  the  Government  of  Buenos  Ayres,  have  arisen ;  but 
measures  have  been  taken  for  asserting  the  rights  of  the 
United  States. 

In  furtherance  of  our  foreign  policy,  and  with  a  view 
to  the  more  effectual  protection  of  our  citizens  abroad, 
he  recommends  a  revision  of  the  consular  laws  of  the 
United  States. 

He  informs  Congress  that  the  Cherokees  in  the  States 
of  Mississippi  and  Alabama  are  in  the  course  of  comply- 
ing with  their  engagements  to  remove  beyond  the  Mis- 
sissippi ;  and  it  was  expected  that  from  one-half  to  two- 
thirds  of  those  of  Georgia  would  follow  their  example. 

The  Indian  title  has  also  been  extinguished  to  the 
lands  in  Ohio,  and  the  same  policy  will  be  extended  to 
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Indiana.  It  is  believed  that,  in  a  few  years,  all  the  lands 
to  which  the  Indians  have  title  will  be  exonerated  in 
every  State  in  the  Union ;  which  change  will  be  as  bene- 
ficial to  them  as  to  the  whites,  both  for  the  safety  of  the 
Indians,  and  their  advance  in  civilization. 

The  revenue  will  this  year  reach  the  unprecedented 
amount  of  twenty-seven  millions  seven  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars ;  and  the  expenditure  for  all  objects,  except 
the  public  debt,  will  not  exceed  fourteen  millions  seven 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  The  payments  on  account  of 
the  debt  wrill  exceed  sixteen  and  a  half  millions.  The 
amount  applied  to  the  public  debt,  from  the  fourth  of 
March,  1820,  will  exceed  forty  millions.  From  present 
appearances,  the  debt  may  be  discharged  within  the  four 
years  of  his  administration. 

An  opportunity  will  then  be  offered  for  (Tarrying  into 
execution  his  former  recommendation  as  to  import  du- 
ties. A  modification  of  the  tariff,  with  a  view  to  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  revenue,  and  also  to  a  regard  for  all  our  na- 
tional interests,  demand  the  consideration  of  the  present 
Congress.  By  a  spirit  of  compromise  all  those  objects 
may  be  attained. 

He  recommends  to  their  favor  the  debtors  to  the 
Government,  and  also  the  relief  of  insolvents ;  and  that 
imprisonment  of  the  person  of  debtors  be  limited  only  to 
cases  of  fraud. 

The  amendment  of  the  Constitution,  so  as  to  give  the 
election  of  President  and  Vice-President  to  the  people, 
is  again  pressed  on  their  notice,  as  well  as  the  disqualifi- 
cation of  members  of  Congress  who  had  had  any  agency 
in  the  election. 

The  system  of  the  public  accounts,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia,  are  recommended  to  their  attention ;  as  are  also 
the  claims  of  some  of  the  Western  States  to  Circuit 
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Courts.  He  mentions  the  Bank,  only  to  say  that,  con- 
tent with  having  already  presented  his  views  on  the  sub- 
ject, he  leaves  it  to  "the  investigation  of  an  enlightened 
people  and  their  representatives." 

On  the  same  day  that  Congress  met,  a  National  Repub- 
lican convention  was  held  at  Baltimore,  for  the  purpose 
of  nominating  a  President  and  Vice-President.  There 
were  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  members,  from  seventeen 
States,  and  the  District  of  Columbia.1  They  appointed 
James  Barbour,  of  Virginia,  President.  Mr.  Clay  re- 
ceived an  unanimous  vote  for  the  highest  office ;  as  did 
Mr.  Sergeant,  of  Pennsylvania,  for  the  second :  which 
nominations  were  duly  accepted.  They  appointed  a 
committee  to  prepare  an  address  to  the  people. 

In  this  Congress,  Mr.  Adams,  the  late  President,  was 
a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  Mr.  Clay 
was  a  member  of  the  Senate. 

The  report2  from  the  new  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
Mr.  M'Lane,  excited  no  little*  surprise  in  the  nation,  as 
he  came  out  the  avowed  and  direct  supporter  of  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  as  constitutional,  well  con- 
ducted, and  essential  both  to  the  Government  and  the 
nation,  and  he  therefore  recommended  Congress  to  re- 
charter  it.  This  recommendation,  taken  in  connection 
with  the  moderated  tone  of  the  President  in  speaking  of 
that  institution,  had  the  immediate  effect  of  raising  the 
market  price  of  its  stock ;  and  this,  too,  though  the 
report  contemplated  the  sale  of  the  large  amount  of 
stock  owned  by  the  Government,  in  case  Congress  should 
wish  to  expedite  the  extinction  of  the  public  debt. 

Another  citation  was  presented  to  the  Governor  of 
Georgia,  in  consequence  of  the  laws  of  the  State  relative 

1  A  member  from  Tennessee  afterwards  attended. 

2  Niles's  Register,  Vol.  XL.,  page  307. 
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to  the  lands  of  the  Cherokees.  One  of  these  laws  had 
made  it  highly  penal  for  any  white  person  to  reside  on 
these  lands,  and  two  persons  (missionaries),  Samuel  A. 
Worcester  and  Elizur  Butler,  were  convicted  under  the 
act,  in  one  of  the  courts  of  Georgia,  and  sentenced  to  im- 
prisonments :  on  which  these  parties  obtained  a  writ  of 
error  against  the  State  of  Georgia,  and  a  copy  of  the  cita- 
tion was  duly  served  on  Governor  Lumpkins. 

He  communicated  the  fact  to  the  Legislature,  and  the 
subject  having  been  referred  to  a  committee,  they  re- 
ported several  resolutions,  of  the  following  purport : 

That  the  act  of  Georgia  prohibiting  residence  on  the 
lands  of  the  Cherokees,  does  not  violate  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution. 

That  the  State  has  the  right  of  civil  and  criminal 
jurisdiction  over  all  the  lands  within  her  chartered 
limits. 

That  the  right  to  interfere  with  this  criminal  jurisdic- 
tion has  not  been  delegated  to  the  United  States,  or  its 
courts;  but  that  the  final  and  exclusive  jurisdiction  in 
such  cases  is  vested  in  the  State  of  Georgia;  and  no 
court  can  overrule  its  decisions,  or  impede  their  execu- 
tion. 

That  any  attempt  to  reverse  the  decision  in  the  cases 
of  Messrs.  Worcester  and  Butler,  will  be  held  to  be  un- 
constitutional, and  be  treated  as  such. 

That  the  State  will  not  so  compromit  her  dignity,  as  to 
appear  to,  or  answer  to,  any  proceedings  before  the  Su- 
preme Court,  having  for  their  object  the  interference 
with  the  decisions  of  the  State  courts  in  criminal  mat- 
ters. 

The  Governor  is  required  to  disregard  every  man- 
date, order,  or  decree,  from  any  Judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  for  the  purpose  of  arresting  or  impeding  the 
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execution  of  a  sentence  of  the  courts ;  and  he  is  further 
authorised  and  required  to  resist,  by  all  the  power  and 
means  at  his  disposal,  every  invasion  upon  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  criminal  laws  of  the  State. 

In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  on  the  nomination 
of  Mr.  Van  Buren  as  Minister  to  Great  Britain,  the  sub- 
ject was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
when  it  was  moved  by  Mr.  Holmes,  of  Maine,  that  the 
nomination  be  recommitted  to  the  same  Committee,  who 
were  instructed  to  inquire  whether  the  causes  assigned 
by  the  President  for  the  removal  of  three  of  his  Cabinet, 
and  also  for  the  resignations  of  the  Secretaries  of  State 
and  War,  were  the  only  ones,  and  if  not,  what  were  the 
precise  causes ;  and  whether  Mr.  Van  Buren  participated 
in  any  practices  disreputable  to  the  national  character, 
which  were  designed  to  operate  on  the  mind  of  the  Pre- 
sident, with  a  view  to  the  appointment  he  has  since  re- 
ceived. Power  was  given  to  send  for  persons  and  papers. 

On  the  motion  to  lay  these  resolutions  on  the  table, 
the  Senate  being  equally  divided,  the  Vice-President 
voted  with  the  mover,  in  the  affirmative. 

On  the  motion  to  advise  and  consent  to  the  appoint- 
ment, the  Senate  was  also  equally  divided ;  and  it  was 
decided  by  the  Vice-President  in  the  negative. 

This  subject  gave  rise  to  an  animated  debate,  in  which 
Mr.  Chambers  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Holmes  of  Maine,  Mr. 
Clayton  of  Delaware,  Mr.  Webster,  and  Mr.  Clay,  all 
took  part  against  Mr.  Van  Buren,  on  the  ground  of  his 
instructions  to  Mr.  M;Lane ;  and  Mr.  Marcy  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Smith  of  Maryland,  and  Mr.  Forsyth  of  Geor- 
gia, in  defence  of  Mr.  Van  Buren. 

He  was  assailed  on  the  ground  that,  for  the  first  time, 
our  party  differences  had  been  brought  to  the  notice  of  a 
foreign  Government;  and  an  attempt  had  been  made  to 
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claim  a  merit  with  that  Government  for  opposing  those 
who  administered  our  own.  It  was  also  denied  that 
these  claims,  or  "  pretensions,"  as  Mr.  Van  Buren  called 
them,  were  first  advanced  by  Mr.  Adams.  They  had 
been  asserted  by  at  least  two  previous  Administrations. 
These  views  were  pressed  with  great  force. 

He  was  defended,  on  the  ground  that  the  instructions 
must  properly  be  considered  to  be  the  act  of  the  Presi- 
dent, and  not  of  the  Secretary ;  and  General  Jackson 
alleged,  it  was  stated,  that  these  instructions  were  dic- 
tated by  himself.  It  was  denied  that  they  were  against 
the  dignity  of  the  country,  and  that  our  claims  respect- 
ing the  colonial  trade  having  been  regarded  as  untena- 
ble by  General  Jackson,  and  at  last  also  by  Mr.  Adams, 
they  had  been  abandoned,  and  Mr.  Van  Buren  was  in- 
structed to  inform  the  British  Government  of  these 
facts :  and  that  the  real  cause  of  offence  was,  that  they 
had  succeeded  in  effecting  an  arrangement  wherein  their 
predecessors  had  failed. 

The  vote  on  the  subject  seemed  to  be  according  to  the 
party  feelings  of  the  members.  Whatever  might  have 
been  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Van  Buren's  instructions  in  the 
abstract,  the  community,  or  at  least  a  large  portion  of  it, 
thought  that  the  punishment  exceeded  the  offence.  Pub- 
lic meetings  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  elsewhere, 
condemned  the  course  of  the  Senate ;  and  Mr.  Van 
Buren  now  was  viewed  by  many  with  that  favor  which 
supposed  persecution  never  fails  to  obtain  from  mankind 
in  general.  Without  doubt,  his  cause  as  a  candidate  for 
the  Presidency  was  subsequently  greatly  advanced,  if  it 
did  not  owe  its  ultimate  success  to  this  rejection  by  the 
Senate.  It  was  some  time  afterwards  before  General 
Jackson  appointed  a  successor. 

A  long  and  spirited  debate  took  place  in  the  Senate, 
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at  this  session,  on  the  subject  of  the  tariff,  in  which  Mr. 
Clay,  in  favor  of  it,  and  Mr.  Hayne,  against  it,  were  the 
principal  speakers.  By  both,  the  effects  of  protecting 
duties  on  imports  on  the  price  of  cotton,  were  greatly 
overrated.  According  to  Mr.  Hayne,  but  for  the  tariff 
the  consumption  of  cotton  goods  would  be  greatly  in- 
creased in  the  United  States  by  their  greater  cheapness, 
and  consequently  there  would  be  a  greater  demand  for 
the  raw  material,  which  must  raise  its  price.  According 
to  Mr.  Clay,  the  consumption  of  the  raw  material  was 
increased  by  the  demand  for  its  use  in  domestic  manufac- 
tures, in  addition  to  the  foreign  demand. 

The  national  gain  or  loss  was  probably  not  materially 
affected.  The  gain  to  the  planter  would  be  greater,  if 
he  could  buy  in  the  cheapest  market ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  gain  to  the  manufacturers  is  increased  by  the 
monopoly  of  the  home  market.  This  class  can  thus  buy 
more  cotton  fabrics,  by  reason  of  their  extra  gains ;  and 
the  Southern  planter  can  buy  less,  from  his  diminished 
profits.  The  objection,  on  the  score  of  justice,  to  tax  one 
part  of  the  community  for  the  benefit  of  another,  and 
that  general  one  of  a  national  loss,  from  diverting  capi- 
tal and  labor  into  a  channel  which  was  artificially  made 
the  most  profitable,  by  taxing  its  rivals,  remain  in  full 
force ;  so  that  the  arguments  of  Mr.  Hayne,  as  to  present 
gains,  had  predominance.  The  only  ground  on  which 
Mr.  Clay's  policy  could  be  defended  was,  that  the  loss 
here  adverted  to  was  a  temporary  one ;  and  that,  after 
foreign  labor  and  capital  were  excluded  from  all  rivalry 
with  domestic  labor  and  capital,  the  competition  at 
home,  with  the  gradual  increase  of  skill  and  capital,  and 
improvements  in  the  division  of  labor,  would  make  the 
domestic  fabrics  eventually  cheaper  than  they  would  have 
been  if  there  had  been  no  protection. 
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The  case  of  Messrs.  Worcester  and  Butler,  who  had 
been  sentenced  to  imprisonment  in  Georgia  for  residing 
in  the  Cherokee  territory,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the 
State,  having  been  duly  discussed  in  the  Supreme  Court, 
on  the  third  day  of  March,  Chief  Justice  Marshall  de- 
livered the  opinion  of  the  Court. 

As  the  authority  of  a  State  was  called  in  question,  and 
of  that  State  which  had  always  been  very  prompt  to  assert 
its  rights  in  opposition  to  the  General  Government,  the 
opinion  was  a  very  long  one,  prepared  with  great  care, 
and  expressed  in  a  tone  of  great  moderation. 

After  a  full  statement  of  the  facts  and  proceedings  in 
Georgia,  the  Chief  Justice  examines  into  the  foundation 
of  the  right  which  Europeans  claimed  to  the  lands  of  the 
aborigines ;  and  he  recognized  what  was  called  by  them 
the  right  of  discovery,  as  the  one  which  was  convention- 
ally established  among  themselves,  and  which  they  were 
not  at  liberty  to  contest.  This  merely  gave  the  exclu- 
sive pre-emptive  power  to  purchase,  but  did  not  deny  the 
right  of  the  possessors  to  sell. 

He  shows  that  Great  Britain  considered  the  Indians 
as  nations  capable  of  maintaining  the  relations  of  peace 
and  war,  of  governing  themselves  under  her  protection, 
and  she  as  such  made  treaties  with  them. 

Such  also  were  the  acknowledged  principles  of  the 
United  States  under  the  old  Congress. 

He  then  historically  reviews  the  condition  of  the  Che- 
rokees,  and  shows  the  recognition  of  their  national  and 
independent  character,  by  treaties  and  other  solemn  acts 
of  the  Government. 

He  concludes,  then,  that  the  Cherokee  nation  is  a  dis- 
tinct community,  and  that  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  had  no  right  to  enter  their  territory  without  their 
consent :  that  the  law  of  Georgia  is  therefore  void,  and 
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the  judgment  of  its  court  a  nullity  :  that  the  plaintiffs  in 
error  can  avail  themselves  of  these  circumstances.  He 
concludes  with  the  opinion  that  the  judgment  of  the 
court  of  Georgia,  condemning  Worcester  and  Butler  to 
the  penitentiary,  is  repugnant  to  the  Constitution,  trea- 
ties, and  laws  of  the  United  States;  is  therefore  void,  arid 
ought  to  be  reversed  and  annulled.  That  a  mandate 
be  ordered  that  all  proceedings  on  the  indictment 
against  the  plaintiffs  cease,  and  that  they  be  discharged. 

Judge  M'Lean  agreed  with  the  Court,  but  gave  his 
reasons  separately,  and  at  great  length.  Judge  Baldwin 
dissented  from  the  opinion  of  the  Court. 

The  State  of  Georgia,  as  might  be  expected,  was  not 
disposed  tamely  to  acquiesce  in  this  decision.  This  sub- 
ject was  referred  to  a  committee  of  its  Legislature,  who 
made  a  report  on  it,  in  the  previous  December. 

They  justify  the  law  of  the  State,  not  merely  on  the 
ground  of  policy,  but  even  of  necessity ;  and  say  that 
she  had,  moreover,  carried  out  the  avowed  policy  of  the 
General  Government,  when,  acting  in  loco  parentis  to  the 
Indians,  she  prohibited  the  residence  of  whites  among 
the  Cherokees. 

That  Messrs.  Worcester  and  Butler  were  religious  mis 
sionaries,  had  been  admonished  by  the  Governor  against 
violating  the  law  of  the  State,  and  time  given  them  to 
remove,  but  they  refused.  They  were  then  arrested, 
tried,  and  convicted. 

The  committee  insist  that  the  rights,  both  of  property 
and  jurisdiction  in  the  Cherokee  lands,  is  in  the  State  of 
Georgia;  and,  consequently,  that  there  is  no  limit  to 
her  right  of  penal  enactment.  They  justify  all  the  au- 
thorities of  Georgia,  and  direct  copies  of  this  report  to  be 
transmitted  to  the  Georgia  delegation  in  Congress. 

The  Republican  members  of  the  Legislature  of  New 
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York,  resenting  the  rejection  of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  which 
they  regarded  as  "  an  indignity  to  the  character  of  the 
State,  in  the  person  of  its  favorite  son,"  addressed  the 
President  on  the  occasion,  in  which  they  extolled  his  ad- 
ministration, his  appointment  of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  first  as 
his  Secretary  of  State,  and  then  as  Minister  to  Great 
Britain,  and  eulogized  Mr.  Van  Buren  himself. 

In  his  reply,  the  President  took  occasion  to  declare 
that  Mr.  Van  Buren  "  had  no  participation  whatever  in 
the  occurrences  relative  to  himself  and  the  second  officer 
of  the  Government  (Mr.  Calhoun),  or  in  the  dissolution 
of  the  late  Cabinet ;  and  that  there  was  no  ground  for 
imputing  to  him  the  having  advised  those  removals  from 
office  which,  in  the  discharge  of  the  President's  consti- 
tutional functions,  he  had  deemed  it  proper  to  make." 

He  further  states  that  those  parts  of  the  instructions 
(in  which  he  says  there  is  nothing  derogatory  to  the  na- 
tional dignity  or  honor,  or  is  improper)  which  have  been 
used  to  justify  his  rejection  by  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  "  proceeded  from  his  own  suggestion ;  were  the 
result  of  his  own  deliberate  investigation  and  reflection;" 
and  now,  as  well  as  when  they  were  dictated,  appear  to 
him  "  entirely  proper,  and  consonant  to  public  duty." 

He  then  defends  his  course  with  no  little  skill,  saying 
that,  upon  no  ground  of  duty  or  policy,  could  he  be 
called  upon  to  justify  the  course  of  the  preceding  Admin- 
istration, which  that  Administration  hud  itself  waived ; 
and  he  could  not  reconcile  it  to  his  sense  of  public  duty, 
or  of  national  dignity,  that  the  United  States  should  suf- 
fer continued  injury  or  injustice,  because  a  former  Ad- 
ministration had  insisted  upon  terms  which  it  had  subse- 
quently waived,  or  had  failed  seasonably  to  accept  an 
offer  which  it  had  afterwards  been  willing  to  embrace." 
"  To  announce,"  he  said,  "  distinctly  to  Great  Britain 
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that  we  would  not  submit  to  a  continued  injustice,  on 
the  ground  of  any  objection  to  the  past  conduct  of  the 
American  Government,  whether  it  were  right  or  wrong, 
was  the  obvious  import  of  the  whole  instructions." 

The  course  pursued  by  Mr.  Van  Buren,  thus  taken 
upon  himself  by  General  Jackson,  and  thus  plausibly 
supported,  was  not  likely  to  affect  him  much  in  the  eyes 
of  the  mass  of  the  American  people,  so  many  of  whom 
are  scarcely  able  to  appreciate  sentiments  of  national 
dignity  and  self-respect,  while  the  severity  of  the  punish- 
ment inflicted  on  him  could  be  understood  by  all ;  and 
it  very  soon  produced  a  lively  feeling  of  resentment  with 
the  Jackson  party  throughout  the  nation.  It  strongly 
recommended  him  to  the  people,  for  the  office  of  Vice- 
President;  and  at  the  convention  which  met  in  Balti- 
more in  May,  to  nominate  a  Vice-President  to  serve 
under  General  Jackson's  administration  for  a  second 
term,  Mr.  Van  Buren  received  two  hundred  and  eight  of 
two  hundred  and  eighty-three  votes — Philip  P.  Barbour, 
of  Virginia,  having  received  forty-nine  votes,  and  Richard 
M.  Johnson,  of  Kentucky,  twenty-six  votes.  Mr.  Van 
Buren  was  accordingly  unanimously  recommended  for 
that  office ;  and  in  the  election  in  the  subsequent  au- 
tumn, he  received  one  hundred  and  eighty-nine  votes  of 
the  two  hundred  and  eighty-eight  Electors  in  the  United 
States. 

In  February,  an  elaborate  report  from  the  Committee 
of  Ways  and  Means  was  presented  by  Mr.  MkDuffie,  its 
Chairman,  relative  to  the  duties  on  imports,  which  the 
Committee  think  unjust  and  injurious  to  the  planting 
States,  and  proportionally  advantageous  to  the  manufac- 
turing States. 

The  report  contained  an  ingenious  argument,  to  show 
that  the  tax  on  imports  was  as  much  a  tax  on  the 
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planter  as  if  it  were  laid  on  exports;  and,  supposing 
the  average  to  be  forty  per  cent.,  that  it  was  the  same 
thing  to  him  as  if  forty  bales  out  of  every  hundred  of  the 
planter's  cotton  was  taken  by  the  Government.  This 
reasoning,  by  its  bold  and  startling  character,  attracted 
much  notice,  and  became  familiarly  known  by  the  name 
of  "the  forty  bale  theory."  Of  all  the  fallacies  in  reason- 
ing to  which  the  tariff  gave  rise  on  both  sides,  there  was 
no  one  which  retained  its  hold  on  the  anti-tariff  party  so 
long  as  this,  or  so  tasked  the  logic  of  its  opponents.  Its 
paternity  has  been  ascribed  to  Mr.  Calhoun. 

A  counter-report  was  presented  by  two  of  the  Com- 
mittee —  Mr.  Ingersol,  of  Connecticut,  and  Mr.  Gilmore, 
of  Pennsylvania.  They  deny  the  doctrine  that  a  tax 
on  imports  is  paid  by  the  producer  of  the  exports, 
but  insist  that  it  is  paid  by  the  consumer ;  and  that  the 
price  of  cotton  abroad  is  not  affected  by  the  duties.  They 
insist  that  the  protective  system  is  interwoven  with  the 
best  interests  of  the  country ;  and  that  the  experiment 
of  free  trade  was  fully  tested  from  1783  to  1789,  and 
found  to  be  ruinous  in  its  consequences. 

Mr.  Clay,  from  the  Committee  on  Manufactures,  made 
a  report1  on  the  public  lands. 

On  the  subject  of  these  lands,  there  was  a  geographical 
difference  of  feeling,  arising  from  a  supposed  difference 
of  interests.  In  all  the  Western  States,  except  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee,  there  were  large  bodies  of  public  lands, 
and  there  had  been  a  disposition  recently  manifested  by 
those  States  to  claim  the  right  to  those  lands  upon  vague 
and  general  notions  of  sovereignty,  of  the  same  character 
as  those  asserted  by  Georgia  against  the  lands  of  the  In- 
dians within  her  chartered  limits.  As  the  number  and 
population  of  the  Western  States  increased,  these  claims 
1  April  16th. 
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found  more  favor  and  support ;  and  what  had  at  first 
been  put  forth  only  as  the  suggestion  of  speculative 
minds,  was  now  openly  urged  as  a  legal  right,  and  the 
claim  received  the  countenance  of  some  of  that  class  of 
politicians  in  the  Atlantic  States  who  wish  to  gain  popu- 
larity with  the  West.  Others,  again,  would  favor  it, 
because,  by  taking  away  this  source  of  revenue,  the  trea- 
sury would  be  more  dependent  on  the  impost,  and  thus 
a  greater  protection  to  manufactures  would  be  secured. 
In  general,  however,  the  people  of  those  States,  of  all 
parties,  were  opposed  to  the  cession  of  those  lands,  or  to 
any  great  reduction  in  their  price,  partly  because  they 
were  not  willing  to  give  up  so  large  and  permanent  a 
source  of  public  revenue,  which  had  been  purchased  by 
the  common  means  of  all  the  States ;  and  because,  more- 
over, they  had  no  interest  in  quickening  that  stream  of 
domestic  emigration  to  the  West  which  was  ever  drain- 
ing them  of  people  and  of  wealth,  and  by  this  double  ope- 
ration, of  putting  into  one  scale  what  was  taken  out  of  the 
other,  rapidly  diminishing  their  relative  weight  in  the 
Federal  councils. 

This  subject  of  the  cession  of  the  public  lands  having 
again  been  introduced,  and  it  being  one  on  which  there 
was  known  to  be  such  a  strong  local  diversity  of  senti- 
ment, it  was,  as  usual,  referred  to  a  Committee,  and  that 
on  Manufactures  was  selected.  This  reference  was 
promptly  opposed,  because  it  was  foreign  to  the  appro- 
priate duties  of  that  Committee,  and  because  there  was 
a  Committee  on  the  Public  Lands.  The  objections,  how- 
ever, were  overruled,  apparently  because  Mr.  Clay,  who 
was  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Manufactures, 
was  known  to  have  been  nominated  for  the  Presi- 
dency by  the  opponents  of  General  Jackson,  and  it  was 
considered  that,  whether  his  report  should  be  in  favor  or 
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against  the  cession  of  the  public  lands  to  the  several 
States  in  which  they  lay,  he  was  likely  to  give  offence  to 
many  States  in  the  Union.  It  was  found,  however,  to  be 
one  of  those  legislative  manoeuvres,  in  which  cunning 
overreaches  itself,  and  proves  to  be  as  far  from  real  wis- 
dom as  it  is  from  liberality  and  fairness. 

The  unwelcome  duty  thus  strangely  cast  on  Mr.  Clay, 
he  met  in  his  fearless,  straightforward  way.  He  made  a 
report  which  excited  no  small  surprise  among  his  friends, 
because  he  had  been  able,  from  wrhat  his  political  adver- 
saries expected  to  embarrass  him,  to  improve  into  a  new 
evidence  of  his  sagacity,  ability,  and  statesmanship.  In 
his  masterly  report,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  condemn  the 
cession  of  the  public  lands,  as  equally  unwise  and  unjust; 
and  he  showed,  what  the  Western  States  themselves 
seemed  before  to  have  been  blind  to,  that  all,  or  nearly 
all,  of  them  had  a  direct  interest  against  the  cession  — 
that  is,  that  they  would  eventually  gain  more  by  those 
lands  remaining  the  property  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment than  by  the  cession  to  them  of  the  small  propor- 
tion within  their  limits.  But,  as  they  constituted  a  fund 
that  could  be  spared,  the  Committee  proposed  that  their 
proceeds  should  be  distributed  among  the  States  pro 
rata,  to  be  applied  by  their  respective  Legislatures  to 
objects  of  education,  internal  improvement,  colonization, 
or  reimbursement  of  any  debt  contracted  for  internal 
improvements :  this  operation,  however,  to  be  suspended 
during  war. 

It  being  now  fo-und  that  the  measure  intended  to  in- 
jure Mr.  Clay  in  the  public  favor  was  likely  to  exalt 
him,  the  same  majority,  without  discussing  the  merits  of 
the  report,  or  proposing  to  amend  it,  committed  the  bill 
that  had  been  reported  to  the  Land  Committee,  who 
presented  a  counter-report,  and  recommended  the  reduc- 
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tion  in  the  price  of  the  public  lands  immediately  to  one 
dollar  per  acre,  and  eventually  to  fifty  cents,  and  granted 
to  the  new  States  fifteen  per  cent,  on  the  proceeds  instead 
of  ten  per  cent.,  as  recommended  by  the  Committee  on 
Manufactures. 

This  bill  was  successfully  opposed  by  Mr.  Clay.  A 
day  had  been  appointed,  in  the  Senate,  to  take  up  Mr. 
Clay's  report,  and  the  bill  accompanying  it ;  and  as  he 
was  a  great  favorite  with  the  public,  and  was  very  attrac- 
tive as  an  orator,  on  the  day  appointed  the  Senate  Cham- 
ber and  its  galleries  were  crowded  with  visitors  —  when, 
apparently  in  the  same  spirit  in  which  the  subject  of  the 
public  lands  had  been  first  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Manufactures,  and  afterwards  the  report  of  that  Com- 
mittee on  Lands,  Mr.  Forsyth  moved  that  the  Senate 
then  proceed  to  executive  business,  which  was  sustained 
by  Mr.  Tazewell.  A  small  majority  would  not  lend  itself 
to  this  petty  party  hostility,  but  decided  that  the  discus- 
sion should  proceed ;  when  Mr.  Clay  rose,  and  in  a  speech 
of  great  ability,  which  occupied  four  hours,  sustained  his 
report,  and  showed  that  the  Western  States,  as  well  as 
the  Atlantic,  were  interested  in  opposing  a  distribution 
of  the  public  lands  within  their  several  limits :  after 
which  the  Senate  adjourned.  His  unanswerable  logic 
prevailed,  and  the  bill  finally  passed  the  Senate  by  a 
small  majority ;  but  the  House  postponed  its  considera- 
tion till  their  next  session.  It  has  not  often  occurred  in 
a  deliberative  body  at  any  time,  but  especially  in  a  pe- 
riod of  great  party  excitement,  that  one  in  a  minority 
had  so  signal  a  triumph  over  a  hostile  majority. 

The  Bank  of  the  United  States,  and  the  tariff,  were, 
however,  the  two  most  interesting  questions  before  Con- 
gress at  the  present  session. 

In  February,  it  was  proposed  to  appoint  a  select  com- 
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mittee  to  examine  into  the  affairs  of  the  Bank,  with 
power  to  send  for  persons  and  papers.  The  mover,  Mr. 
A.  S.  Clayton,  of  Georgia,  stated  several  facts  relative  to 
the  Bank,  which  he  made  the  foundation  of  specific  charges 
—  fifteen  in  number  —  against  that  institution.  They 
consisted  of  either  violations  of  the  charter,  or  abuses  of 
its  powers  to  the  injury  of  the  public,  and  sometimes  of 
the  Bank  itself.  The  resolution  was  adopted,  after  a 
protracted  debate  continued  through  several  days,  and 
with  an  amendment  that  the  committee  report  whether 
the  Bank  has  violated  its  charter  or  not.  The  committee, 
who  were  to  proceed  to  Philadelphia  to  examine  the 
books  and  papers  of  the  Bank,  were  Mr.  Clayton,  Mr. 
Adams,  Mr.  M'Duffie,  Mr.  Johnson  of  Kentucky,  Mr. 
Carnbreling,  Mr.  Thomas  of  Maryland^  and  Mr.  Wat- 
mough. 

A  majority  of  this  committee  made  their  report  on  the 
twenty-seventh  of  April.  A  counter-report  was  presented 
by  the  minority. 

The  bill  to  recharter  the  Bank  passed  both  Houses, 
but  was  negatived  by  the  President,  who  gave  his  rea- 
sons. 

On  a  second  vote,  there  not  being  two-thirds  in  favor 
of  the  bill,  it  was,  of  course,  rejected. 

On  the  subject  of  the  tariff,  Mr.  Adams,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Manufactures,  made  a  long  report  on  the  sub- 
ject, in  which  they  propose  several  important  deviations 
from  the  bill  reported  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
which  aimed  at  a  middle  course  between  the  two  parties. 
The  Committee  profess  to  be  actuated  by  the  same  spirit. 

This  subject  was  discussed  throughout  the  session,  and 

various  propositions  and  amendments  were  made  by  the 

friends  and  opponents  of  the  protective  policy.     The  bill 

founded  on  the  report  of  the  Committee  finally  passed 

VOL.  iv.  —  8 
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the  House  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  June,  by  one  hundred 
and  thirty-two  votes  to  sixty-five. 

By  this  bill,  a  great  number  of  articles  were  made  free 
of  duty,  in  addition  to  those  that  had  been  previously 
made  free  —  the  country  not  now  requiring  so  large  a 
revenue. 

Near  the  end  of  the  session  —  the  sixteenth  of  July 
—  on  the  vacation  by  the  Vice-President  of  his  seat, 
according  to  usage,  Mr.  Tazewell  received  the  votes  of  a 
majority  for  that  office  a  second  time,  though,  in  the 
preceding  year,  he  had  refused  it. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  spirit  of  opposition  to  the  tariff, 
and  disaffection  to  the  General  Government,  were  stea- 
dily gaining  ground  in  South  Carolina;  and  the  violence 
of  that  State  to  the  impost  so  much  exceeding  that  of 
any  other  State,  would  have  induced  a  stranger  to  sup- 
pose that  it  alone  had  an  interest  in  the  question,  or  at 
least  that  its  interests  were  far  greater  than  those  of  any 
other  State.  Their  Legislature,  supported  by  a  large 
majority  of  the  people,  had  determined  that  they  would 
nullify  the  law  laying  the  impost,  and,  as  far  as  they 
could,  would  prevent  its  execution  in  that  State.  Every 
device  of  pleading  or  litigation  was  to  be  put  in  requisi- 
tion to  defeat  the  penalties  of  the  act  of  Congress,  since 
violence  and  bloodshed  were  to  be  avoided  as  far  as  was 
practicable.  They,  however,  were  sanguine  that  matters 
would  not  come  to  that  issue,  from  the  belief,  which 
they  supposed  was  as  thorough  with  others  as  themselves, 
that,  when  the  controversy  grew  to  such  a  point  as  to 
threaten  civil  war,  all  the  Southern  States  would,  from 
sympathy,  take  sides  with  South  Carolina,  and  that  this 
belief  would  prevent  the  other  States  from  driving  the 
dispute  to  that  extremity.  They  therefore  went  forward 
to  the  contest  as  if  they  encountered  no  serious  danger, 
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and  expected  that  this  very  boldness  and  confidence 
would  lead  to  a  successful  issue. 

The  delegation  from  that  State  in  Congress  published 
an  address  to  the  people  they  represented,  which  was 
echoed  by  an  address  and  resolutions  of  the  citizens  of 
Charleston.  They  thus  began  : 

"  The  crisis  has  arrived.  The  twenty-second  Congress 
of  the  United  States  has  adjourned,  and  the  majority 
have,  by  their  last  act  (so  far  as  depends  on  them),  sealed 
your  destiny." 

After  vehement  denunciation  of  the  majority,  they  say 
they  have  a  remedy  for  the  wrong,  and  ask  whether  the 
people  will  submit  or  apply  the  remedy. 

They  conclude  with  several  resolutions,  which  are  to 
arrest  the  operation  of  the  tariff  act  in  South  Carolina : 
they  pass  a  vote  of  thanks  on  their  Representatives  in 
Congress :  they  invite  the  call  of  a  convention  of  the 
people  of  the  State,  and  pledge  themselves  to  vote  for  no 
member  of  the  Legislature  who  will  not  be  in  favor  of  a 
convention :  while  they  deprecate  a  resort  to  violence, 
and  treat  it  as  a  phantom  "conjured  up  by  avarice  and 
ambition  to  alarm  the  timid,"  they  will  be  ready  to  meet 
any  consequences.  They  compliment  those  citizens  who 
had  heretofore  differed  from  them  as  to  the  remedy,  but 
who  now  concur  with  them. 

These  resolutions  were  passed  without  a  dissenting 
voice. 

On  the  twenty-fifth  of  October,  the  Legislature,  spe- 
cially called  together  by  the  Governor,  passed  an  act  for 
calling  a  convention  of  the  people  of  the  State.  In  the 
Senate  the  bill  had  thirty  votes  against  thirteen ;  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  ninety-six  votes  against  twenty- 
six. 

The  convention  accordingly  assembled  on  the  second 
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Monday  of  November.  The  late  Governor  Hamilton 
was  elected  President.  They  appointed  a  committee 
of  twenty-one  delegates ;  and,  after  a  session  of  three 
days,  they  reported  an  ordinance  declaring  the  several 
laws  of  Congress  for  laying  duties,  which  were  then 
in  force,  to  be  unconstitutional  and  void :  that  it  was 
unlawful  for  any  officer  of  South  Carolina,  or  of  the 
United  States,  to  collect  such  duties :  that  the  validity 
of  this  ordinance  shall  not  be  called  into  question  in  any 
court  of  law  or  equity,  nor  the  copy  of  any  record  be 
allowed  for  that  purpose,  and  that  persons  holding  office 
under  South  Carolina  shall  take  an  oath  to  obey  and 
enforce  this  ordinance,  on  pain  of  vacating  their  offices : 
and  they  declare,  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  South 
Carolina,  that  they  will  maintain  the  ordinance  at  every 
hazard :  that  they  will  not  submit  to  the  application  of 
force,  and  they  will  consider  the  acts  and  measures  of 
the  General  Government  to  coerce  the  State,  and  enforce 
the  said  tariff,  as  inconsistent  with  her  longer  continu- 
ance in  the  Union,  and  they  will  forthwith  proceed  to 
organize  a  separate  government. 

This  ordinance  was  passed  by  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
six  votes  to  twenty-six. 

The  Legislature  of  the  State  met  on  the  twenty-fourth 
of  November,  according  to  adjournment,  and  passed  a 
law  for  carrying  the  preceding  ordinance  into  effect. 

The  act  gives  to  any  person  whose  goods  shall  be 
seized  or  detained  for  non-payment  of  duties,  the  right 
of  replevin,  on  his  giving  bond  and  security  to  fulfil  the 
judgment  of  the  court. 

In  case  of  refusal  to  deliver  the  goods,  on  proof  thereof, 
the  plaintiff  may  sue  out  a  capias,  authorising  the  sheriff 
to  distrain  the  estate  of  the  person  so  refusing  to  deliver, 
and  hold  the  same  until  the  goods  are  delivered. 
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The  act  has  other  provisions,  adapted  to  various  con- 
tingencies, of  recapture,  imprisonment,  or  delivery  of  a 
record.  Penalties  are  imposed  on  recapture,  and  on 
allowing  the  use  of  the  State  jails  in  enforcing  the  said 
acts,  or  allowing  any  house  to  be  used  as  a  jail. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  when  Congress  met  in 
December,  and  when  all  eyes  were  turned  on  the  Gene- 
ral Government,  to  see  the  course  which  would  .be  taken 
by  the  President  regarding  this  avowed  purpose  of  South 
Carolina  to  resist  the  Federal  authority. 

The  President's  opening  message  was  transmitted  to 
Congress  on  the  fourth  of  December,  1832. 

He  congratulates  the  country  on  its  general  prosperity, 
its  recovery  from  the  cholera,  and  the  favorable  state  of 
our  foreign  relations.  In  the  course  of  the  year,  eighty 
thousand  tons  had  been  added  to  our  shipping,  and  our 
imports  and  exports  had  increased  near  forty  millions  of 
dollars. 

He  speaks  favorably  of  the  recent  revolution  in  France, 
and  of  the  good  consequences  of  the  amicable  adjustment 
of  our  claims. 

He  adverts  to  the  question  of  the  North-eastern  boun- 
dary, and  says  that  the  British  Government  were 
notified  that  the  decision  of  the  arbiter  (the  King  of  Bel- 
gium) was  not  considered  to  be  final;  but  from  the  unex- 
pected recall  of  our  Minister,  Mr.  Van  Buren,  the  nego- 
tiations had  been  interrupted  and  delayed. 

He  notices  some  unsettled  points  with  both  Spain,  Por- 
tugal, and  Naples.  Our  new  commercial  relations  with 
Turkey  promise  to  be  very  advantageous. 

The  internal  dissensions  of  the  new  American  Repub- 
lics are  mentioned  in  terms  of  respect,  but  unfavorably 
as  it  regards  their  welfare,  and  our  commercial  inter- 
course with  them.  The  political  changes  which  had 
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taken  place  in  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  and  in  Brazil, 
are  also  noticed.  Our  relations  with  Buenos  Ayres,  Chili, 
Peru,  and  Bolivia,  are  briefly  mentioned. 

The  aggression  on  our  commerce  in  the  Island  of  Su- 
matra was  found  to  have  been  committed  by  a  band  of 
pirates,  from  whose  chastisement  has  resulted  proper 
respect  to  our  flag,  and  additional  security  to  our  com- 
merce. 

He  concludes  this  notice  of  our  foreign  relations  by  an 
emphatic  enforcement  of  our  past  policy,  of  not  inter- 
fering in  the  political  concerns  of  other  nations. 

The  condition  of  the  national  treasury  is  highly  pros- 
perous. The  receipts  of  the  year  will  be  upwards  of 
twenty-eight  millions  of  dollars.  The  expenses  will  be 
about  sixteen  millions,  and  eighteen  millions  will  have 
been  applied  to  the  public  debt.  This,  on  the  first  of 
January  next,  will  be  reduced  to  about  seven  millions,  of 
which  two  millions  two  hundred  and  twenty-seven  thou- 
sand dollars  are  not  redeemable  until  the  first  of  Janu- 
ary, 1834,  and  four  millions  seven  hundred  and  five 
thousand  dollars  until  January,  1835;  but  it  is  hoped 
that  the  Commissioners  of  the  Sinking  Fund  will  be 
able,  by  purchase,  to  extinguish  the  whole  within  the 
year  1833  —  on  which  result  he  warmly  felicitates  Con- 
gress and  the  country,  especially  as  it  has  been  brought 
about  without  "  stinting  the  expenditures  for  all  other 
proper  objects."  A  further  reduction  of  the  revenue  may 
be  made,  and  is  recommended. 

In  the  adjustment  of  the  revenue  to  the  expenditure, 
he  says,  "  It  is  due,  in  justice  to  the  interests  of  the  dif- 
ferent States,  and  even  to  the  preservation  of  the  Union 
itself,  that  the  protection  afforded  by  existing  laws  to 
any  branches  of  the  national  industry  should  not  exceed 
what  may  be  necessary  to  counteract  the  regulations  of 
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foreign  nations,  and  to  secure  a  supply  of  those  articles 
of  manufacture  essential  to  the  national  independence 
and  safety  in  time  of  war.  If,  upon  investigation,  it 
should  be  found  that  the  legislative  protection  granted  to 
any  particular  interest  is  greater  than  is  indispensably 
requisite  for  these  objects,  I  recommend  that  it  be  gradu- 
ally diminished ;  and  that,  as  far  as  may  be  consistent 
with  these  objects,  the  whole  scheme  of  duties  be  reduced 
to  the  revenue  standard,  as  soon  as  a  just  regard  to  the 
faith  of  the  Government,  and  the  preservation  of  the 
large  capital  invested  in  establishments  of  domestic  in- 
dustry, will  permit." 

He  then  discusses  the  merits  of  the  protecting  system, 
and  while  he  says  that  there  is,  perhaps,  no  American 
citizen  who  would  not  be  willing  to  pay  a  higher  price 
for  American  manufactures,  to  effect  their  establishment, 
yet  none  of  our  statesmen  have  regarded  this  as  more 
than  temporary  :  and  he  expresses  a  doubt  whether  the 
advantages  of  the  system  "  are  not  counterbalanced  by 
many  evils,  and  whether  it  does  not  tend  to  beget,  in  the 
minds  of  a  large  portion  of  our  countrymen,  a  spirit  of 
discontent  and  jealousy  dangerous  to  the  stability  of  the 
Union." 

He  adds,  "  that  those  who  have  invested  their  capital 
in  manufacturing  establishments  cannot  expect  that  the 
people  will  continue  to  pay  high  taxes  for  their  benefit, 
when  the  money  is  not  required  for  any  legitimate  pur- 
pose in  the  administration  of  the  government." 

He  is  for  restricting  protection  to  the  articles  neces- 
sary for  national  defence,  and  adds,  "  that  the  influence 
of  the  system  of  protection  is  to  concentrate  wealth  in  a 
few  hands,  and  to  create  those  germs  of  dependence 
and  vice  which,  in  other  countries,  have  characterized 
the  existence  of  monopolies,  and  proved  so  destructive  of 
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liberty  and  the  general  good.  A  large  portion  of  the 
people  in  one  section  of  the  Republic  declares  it  not  only 
inexpedient,  on  these  grounds,  but  as  disturbing  the  equal 
relations  of  property  by  legislation,  and,  therefore,  uncon- 
stitutional and  unjust." 

Having  said  thus  much  to  countenance  and  strengthen 
the  South  Carolina  doctrine,  he  adverted  to  their  oppo- 
sition to  the  revenue  laws,  which  he  said  had  risen  to 
the  height  of  threatening  their  execution,  if  not  to  endan- 
ger the  integrity  of  the  Union;  and  he  added  that, 
"  whatever  obstructions  may  be  thrown  in  the  way  of 
the  judicial  authorities  of  the  General  Government,  it  is 
hoped  that  they  will  be  able  peaceably  to  overcome  them 
by  the  prudence  of  their  own  officers,  and  the  patriotism 
of  the  people.  But  should  this  reasonable  reliance  on 
the  moderation  and  good  sense  of  all  portions  of  our  citi- 
zens be  disappointed,  it  is  believed  that  the  laws  them- 
selves are  fully  adequate  to  the  suppression  of  such 
attempts  as  may  be  immediately  made.  Should  the 
exigency  arise,  rendering  the  execution  of  the  existing 
laws  impracticable  from  any  cause  whatever,  prompt 
notice  of  it  will  be  given  to  Congress,  with  the  sugges- 
tion of  such  views  and  measures  as  may  be  deemed  neces- 
sary to  meet  it." 

He  recommends  the  disposal  of  all  stocks  of  corpora- 
tions held  by  the  Government,  and  placing  the  proceeds 
in  the  treasury.  As  a  source  of  profit,  they  are  of  little 
or  no  value,  and  as  a  means  of  influence  among  the 
States,  "  they  are  adverse  to  the  purity  of  our  institu- 
tions." 

He  animadverts  in  terms  of  censure  on  an  arrange- 
ment made  by  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  by  which 
the  payment  of  the  three  per  cent,  stock  will  be  post- 
poned until  October,  1833. 
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The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  taken  measures  to 
ascertain  whether  the  public  deposits  in  that  Bank  are 
entirely  safe ;  and  an  inquiry  into  the  transactions,  both 
of  the  Bank  and  its  branches,  is  strongly  recommended. 

In  speaking  of  the  public  lands,  and  of  the  policy 
which  recommended  their  cession  to  the  General  Gov- 
ernment, he  remarks  that  the  object  for  which  they  were 
ceded  having  been  accomplished,  "  it  is  in  the  discretion 
of  Congress  to  dispose  of  them  in  such  a  way  as  best  to 
conduce  to  the  quiet,  harmony,  and  general  interest  of 
the  American  people :"  and  shows  that  he  is  in  favor  of 
surrendering  them  to  the  States  by  his  remark,  that  "  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  the  speedy  settlement  of  these 
lands  constitutes  the  true  interest  of  the  Republic.  The 
wealth  and  strength  of  the  country  are  its  population, 
and  the  best  part  of  that  population  are  the  cultivators 
of  the  soil." 

Knowing  very  well  the  favor  with  which  Mr.  Clay's 
report  on  the  public  lands  had  been  received,  and  the 
dissatisfaction,  that  the  law  he  had  introduced  had  not 
received  the  sanction  of  the  Executive,  he  enlarges  upon 
the  subject  of  the  policy  which  ought  to  be  pursued  with 
respect  to  them. 

He  says  that  questions  have  already  arisen,  and  others 
may  be  expected  to  arise,  on  this  subject,  involving 
the  rights  of  the  new  States  and  the  powers  of  the  Gene- 
ral Government,  which  may  assume  a  serious  character. 
Of  the  various  schemes  hitherto  suggested  for  the  dispo- 
sal of  the  public  lands,  none  has  yet  received  the  entire 
approbation  of  the  National  Legislature.  He  therefore 
offers  some  suggestions. 

He  thinks  they  should  cease  to  be  a  subject  of  reve- 
nue, and  should  be  sold  to  settlers  at  a  price  barely  suffi- 
cient to  reimburse  the  United  States  for  their  cost,  and 
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the  expense  of  the  present  system,  which  it  would  not 
be  prudent  or  wise  to  abolish ;  but  in  time  they  should 
be  surrendered  to  the  States.  He  mentions  the  large 
sum  the  citizens  of  the  West  have  paid  into  the  treasury, 
of  which  but  a  small  part  has  been  expended  among 
them;  and  it  cannot  be  expected  that  the  new  States 
will  remain  contented  with  the  present  policy. 

He  again  invites  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the  sub- 
ject of  internal  improvements,  and  his  views  to  the  limits 
of  the  powers  of  Congress  to  such  expenditures.  He  re- 
commends an  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  if  a  com- 
petent plan  cannot  be  devised  without  it,  and  that  they 
refrain  from  the  exercise  of  the  power  in  all  doubtful 
cases. 

He  notices  the  hostile  incursions  of  some  of  the  Indian 
tribes  in  the  north-west,  and  their  entire  defeat.  He 
deems  a  large  regular  force  unnecessary,  as  it  would  be 
impolitic  and  dangerous :  that  the  people  are  all  suffi- 
cient for  the  protection  of  the  government  they  have 
instituted :  but  the  present  militia  system  is  very  defec- 
tive, and  requires  a  thorough  examination  and  reform. 

The  transfer  of  Indians  to  the  west  of  the  Mississippi 
has  been  steadily  pursued,  and  is  nearly  consummated : 
but  with  a  portion  of  the  Cherokees  in  Georgia  no  adjust- 
ment has  yet  been  made. 

The  present  state  of  the  navy  is  adequate  to  the  pro- 
tection of  our  commerce ;  but  he  advises  a  continuance, 
for  six  years,  of  the  annual  appropriation  for  its  gradual 
improvement. 

He  repeats  his  former  suggestions  respecting  the  elec- 
tion of  President,  the  enlargement  of  the  judiciary  sys- 
tem, and  some  other  objects. 

The  very  moderate  tone  of  this  message  relative  to 
South  Carolina  excited  general  surprise  —  an  agreeable 
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one  to  the  politicians  of  that  State,  for  they  regarded 
it  as  the  forerunner  of  a  change  of  the  tariff,  and,  con- 
sequently, as  a  triumphant  justification  of  their  course. 
The  friends  of  the  tariff,  on  the  other  hand,  and 
all  those  who  denied  the  doctrine  of  nullification,  con- 
sidered the  seeming  views  of  the  President  as  equally 
inconsistent  with  the  legitimate  authority  of  the  General 
Government  as  with  the  personal  character  of  the  Presi- 
dent, who  was  accustomed  to  make  every  thing  bend  to 
his  will,  and  who  always  inclined  more  to  put  down  oppo- 
sition by  violent  means  than  by  temporizing  or  concilia- 
tory measures.  But  this  state  of  the  public  mind  was  a 
brief  one.  In  less  than  a  week  after  his  message  to  Con- 
gress, the  President  issued  a  proclamation  which  was  in 
entire  accordance  with  the  prominent  points  of  his  cha- 
racter. 

After  referring  to  the  ordinance  of  the  South  Caro- 
lina convention  pronouncing  two  acts  of  Congress  void, 
and  taking  measures  to  prevent  their  execution  in  that 
State,  which  he  regards  as  subversive  of  the  Federal 
Constitution,  and  destructive  to  the  Union,  this  paper 
declares  that  the  President  has  thought  proper  to  issue 
his  proclamation,  stating  his  views  and  purposes,  and 
warning  the  people  of  that  State  of  the  consequences  of 
their  acts. 

The  proclamation  then  proceeds  to  examine  the  grounds 
taken  by  the  ordinance ;  to  show  that  they  are  incon- 
sistent with  the  continuance  of  the  Union,  with  the 
principles  asserted  by  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
the  Articles  of  the  Confederation,  and  those  of  the  pre- 
sent Constitution ;  from  which  he  concludes  that  "  the 
power  to  annul  a  law  of  the  United  States,  assumed  by 
an  individual  State,  is  incompatible  with  the  existence 
of  the  Union,  contradicted  expressly  by  the  letter  of  the 
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Constitution,  unauthorised  by  its  spirit,  inconsistent  with 
every  principle  on  which  it  was  founded,  and  destructive 
of  the  great  object  for  which  it  was  formed." 

He  then  examines  in  detail  the  grounds  of  justification 
assumed  by  the  ordinance ;  which  are,  first,  that  the  ob- 
noxious laws,  though  purporting  to  be  laws  for  raising 
revenue,  were  really  intended  to  protect  manufactures : 
second,  that  the  laws  operate  unequally :  third,  that  the 
sums  intended  to  be  raised  by  the  tariff  laws  are  greater 
than  are  required :  fourth,  that  the  proceeds  will  be  un- 
constitutionally employed :  to  all  of  which  objections 
answers  are  given,  and  an  animated  and  argumentative 
appeal  is  made  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  against 
the  unreasonableness  of  the  pretensions  thus  asserted  by 
the  State  of  South  Carolina. 

He  examines,  then,  the  right  of  seceding  from  the 
Confederacy  which  South  Carolina  assumes,  and  which 
he  maintains,  at  great  length,  to  be  inconsistent  with  the 
Constitution,  and  with  that  partial  surrender  of  their 
sovereignty  which  the  States  made  when  they  adopted 
that  Constitution.  He  argued  that  we  were,  and  always 
had  been,  one  nation :  that  the  separate  States  are  not 
sovereign,  and,  if  they  were,  the  Constitution  being 
formed  by  compact,  "  there  can  be  no  right  in  any  one 
State  to  exonerate  itself  from  its  obligations."  He  con- 
cludes with  an  earnest  appeal,  first  to  the  people  of  his 
native  State  to  review  their  course,  to  reflect  on  its  con- 
sequences, and  to  remember  that  disunion,  by  armed 
force,  is  treason  ;  and  then  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  support  him  in  his  course  of  arresting,  by 
moderate  measures,  if  he  can,  the  necessity  of  resorting 
to  force  —  but,  at  all  events,  to  execute  the  laws  accord- 
ing to  his  appointed  duty. 

In  the  doctrines  maintained  in  this  full  exposition  of 
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his  views,  all  th-e  advocates  of  State  rights,  including 
many  who  entirely  disapproved  of  the  course  of  South 
Carolina,  and  denied  the  right  of  nullification,  found 
much  to  condemn.  They  considered  that  the  very 
latitudinous  construction  of  the  Constitution,  maintained 
in  this  paper,  deducted  largely  from  the  merits  of  the 
President's  course,  and  not  a  few  were  made  either  luke- 
warm supporters  of  that  course,  or  were  inclined  to  side 
with  the  doctrines  of  South  Carolina,  as  founded  on  the 
safer  extreme.  But  most  practical  men,  approving  of  the 
President's  determination  to  execute  the  laws,  and  to  put 
down  by  force,  if  necessary,  the  illegal  resistance  to  them 
by  an  individual  State,  did  not  stop  to  examine  into  all 
the  reasoning  by  which  the  course  of  South  Carolina  had 
been  assailed.  They  approved  of  the  measure,  and  dis- 
regarded the  argument,  believing  that  if  any  part  of  it 
was  not  well-founded,  it  could  not,  from  such  a  paper, 
derive  any  force  as  a  judicial  precedent. 

The  proclamation  is  understood  to  have  been  drawn 
by  Mr.  Livingston,  then  Secretary  of  State ;  and  many 
of  the  principles  which  it  advanced  have  been  ever  dis- 
claimed by  the  party  to  which  Mr.  Livingston  then  be- 
longed, and  are  no  longer  asserted,  except  by  those  who 
favor  the  most  enlarged  construction  of  the  Constitution. 

The  State  of  South  Carolina,  disappointed  at  this  un- 
looked-for exposition  of  the  President's  views,  but  not  dis- 
mayed, responded  to  his  proclamation  by  a  paper  of  the 
same  description,  issued  by  the  Governor  of  that  State. 

This  manifesto  was  dated  on  the  twentieth  of  Decem- 
ber. After  referring  to  the  President's  proclamation, 
Governor  Hayne  warns  the  people  of  South  Carolina 
against  a  the  dangerous  and  pernicious  doctrines  promul- 
gated in  that  proclamation,  and  proceeds  to  discuss  the 
soundness  of  its  views  as  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  States, 
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the  right  of  a  State  to  secede,  to  declare  an  unconstitu- 
tional act  of  Congress  void,  and  the  extent  of  the  Presi- 
dent's power  to  execute  the  laws :  all  of  which  topics  were 
reasoned  on  at  some  length,  for  the  purpose  of  sustaining 
the  course  of  the  State,  and  of  impugning  that  of  the 
Federal  Administration.  He  appeals,  in  conclusion,  to 
the  citizens  of  the  State,  to  warn  them  against  being 
seduced  from  their  "  primary  allegiance,"  exhorts  them 
to  disregard  those  "  vain  menaces"  of  military  force,  and 
he  requires  them  to  be  fully  prepared  to  sustain  the  dig- 
nity and  protect  the  liberties  of  the  State,  if  need  be,  with 
their  lives  and  fortunes. 

Matters  had  now  reached  that  point  when,  if  neither 
party  gave  way,  of  which  there  seemed  no  probability, 
the  question  would  be  decided  by  physical  force.  All 
the  States,  then,  looked  on  with  lively  interest,  and  the 
subject  was  fully  discussed  in  several  of  the  Legislatures 
which  were  in  session.  A  very  large  majority  of  them, 
by  decisive  votes,  did  not  hesitate  to  condemn  the  course 
of  South  Carolina,  and  to  deny  nullification  of  a  law  of 
Congress  by  a  State  to  be  the  rightful  remedy  for  a  sup- 
posed violation  of  the  Constitution.  Massachusetts,  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland, 
North  Carolina,  Kentucky,  Indiana,  and  Tennessee,  all 
took  this  course.  Even  the  State  of  Georgia,  which, 
like  Bouth  Carolina,  was  vehemently  opposed  to  the 
tariff,  and  had  proposed  a  convention  of  the  Southern 
States  for  the  purpose  of  devising  some  mode  of  obtain- 
ing relief  from  it,  passed  a  resolution  declaring  that  they 
abhorred  the  doctrine  of  nullification,  as  neither  a  peace- 
ful nor  constitutional  remedy.  A  similar  course,  both  in 
opposing  the  tariff,  and  in  condemning  nullification,  was 
taken  by  Alabama. 

The  Legislature  of  Virginia  took  a  different  course.  It 
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passed  resolutions  earnestly  requesting  and  entreating 
the  State  of  South  Carolina  to  rescind  the  ordinance  of 
the  late  convention  of  that  State.  With  equal  earnest- 
ness it  requested  Congress  to  modify  the  tariff  acts,  so  as 
to  reduce  the  revenue  to  the  proper  expenditures  of  the 
Government.  It  alleged  that  the  people  of  Virginia  ex- 
pect, and  the  people  of  all  the  States  have  a  right  to 
expect,  that  the  General  Government  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  South  Carolina  will  abstain  from  all  acts  calcu- 
lated to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  the  country,  or  to 
endanger  the  existence  of  the  Union :  and,  referring  to 
the  opinions  advanced  by  the  convention  of  South  Caro- 
lina on  the  one  hand,  and  those  advanced  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  proclamation  on  the  other,  they  declare  that 
they  regard  the  doctrines  of  State  sovereignty  and  State 
rights,  as  set  forth  in  the  resolutions  of  Virginia  in  1798, 
and  sustained  by  the  report  thereon  in  1799,  as  unques- 
tionably true ;  but  that  they  do  not  consider  them  as 
sanctioning  the  proceedings  of  South  Carolina  in  her 
ordinance,  nor  the  principles  assumed  by  the  President 
in  his  proclamation.  The  Legislature  finally  decide  that 
a  Commissioner  be  appointed  to  bear  to  the  State  of 
South  Carolina  the  foregoing  preamble  and  resolutions, 
and  to  use  his  efforts  to  induce  that  State  to  accept  their 
mediation,  and  to  accede  to  their  advice. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Watkins  Leigh,  a  distinguished  lawyer 
of  Virginia,  was  then  appointed  the  Commissioner,  and 
he  forthwith  proceeded  to  South  Carolina  in  that  cha- 
racter. 

The  Legislature  not  being  then  in  session,  it  was  sum- 
moned by  the  Governor  to  meet  in  the  month  of  March, 
in  consequence  of  the  mediation  of  Virginia. 

In  the  mean  time,  Congress,  finding  the  President  sup- 
ported throughout  the  Union  by  public  sentiment,  which 
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it  is  always  ready  to  obey,  began  to  prepare  to  meet  the 
threatened  resistance  of  South  Carolina.  In  January,  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  to  whom  the  President's  message 
on  the  subject  of  South  Carolina  had  been  referred,  re- 
ported a  bill  to  enforce  the  revenue  laws  in  that  State. 
It  provided  that,  "whenever  it  shall  be  found  impractica- 
ble to  collect  the  duties  on  imports,  by  reason  of  threats, 
combinations,  or  other  unlawful  obstructions,  for  the  col- 
lectors of  the  ports  to  detain  all  vessels  and  cargoes  until 
the  duties  were  paid  in  cash ;  and  that  the  President 
may  employ  such  part  of  the  land  or  naval  forces  of  the 
United  States  as  he  may  deem  sufficient  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  the  removal  of  such  vessel  and  cargo ;  and 
also  of  preventing  and  suppressing  any  armed  or  riotous 
assembly  of  persons  resisting  the  custom-house  officers. 
In  all  suits  brought  in  any  State  court  against  any  officer 
of  the  United  States  on  account  of  any  act  done  under 
the  laws  of  the  United  States,  or  under  color  thereof,  he 
may  remove  the  said  suit  to  the  Circuit  Court  of  the 
United  States.  Where  the  copy  of  any  record  is  refused, 
it  shall  be  competent  for  the  party  to  supply  such  record 
by  other  proof. 

"  That  when  the  President  shall  be  officially  informed 
that  any  law  or  laws  of  the  United  States  will  be  obstructed 
by  military  force,  or  other  unlawful  means,  too  great  to 
be  overcome  by  the  ordinary  legal  proceedings,  he  may 
issue  his  proclamation  declaring  such  fact  or  information, 
and  requiring  such  military  force  to  disperse ;  and  if, 
then,  such  obstruction  shall  be  made,  he  may  promptly 
employ  such  means  to  resist  and  suppress  the  same,  and 
to  cause  the  laws  to  be  executed,  as  were  authorised  by 
the  act  of  Congress  of  February,  1795,  and  also  by  the 
act  of  March,  1807. 

"  That  in  any  State  which  refuses  the  use  of  its  jails  for 
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persons  arrested  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  the 
Marshal  may,  under  the  direction  of  the  Judge,  use  other 
convenient  places  for  that  purpose. 

"  That  any  Judge  of  a  District  Court,  or  Judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  may  issue  writs  of  habeas  corpus  in  all  cases 
of  prisoners  who  shall  be  confined  by  any  authority  or 
law  for  any  act  done,  or  omitted  to  be  done,  in  pursuance 
of  a  law  of  the  United  States,  or  any  order,  process,  or 
decree  of  any  Judge  or  Court  thereof;  any  thing  in  any 
act  of  Congress  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding :  and 
any  refusal  to  obey  the  same,  or  any  false  return  to  it. 
shall  be  held  to  be  a  misdemeanor,  and  be  punished  by 
fine  and  imprisonment." 

After  much  discussion,  this  bill  (commonly  called  the 
"  force  bill"  by  its  opponents)  passed  the  Senate,  on  the 
twenty-ninth  of  February,  by  thirty-two  votes  to  one — 
Mr.  Tyler,  of  Virginia,  alone  voting  against  it.  Several 
other  members  who  were  absent  would  have  voted 
against  it. 

But  all  the  apprehended  evils  of  an  open  collision  be- 
tween the  Federal  Government  and  the  State  of  South 
Carolina  were  happily  removed  by  the  agency  of  Mr. 
Clay,  always  prompt  to  interpose  his  mediation  in  times 
of  difficulty  and  perplexity. 

On  the  nineteenth  of  February,  in  pursuance  of  notice 
given  the  day  before,  he  asked  leave  to  introduce  a  bill 
to  modify  the  various  acts  which  imposed  duties  on  im- 
ports, prefacing  his  remarks  with  his  views  and  objects. 
These  last,  he  said,  were  twofold ;  the  first  looked  only 
to  the  tariff,  which  he  considered  to  be  in  imminent  dan- 
ger— the  destruction  of  which,  he  said,  would  be  attended 
by  the  most  deplorable  consequences.  While  its  oppo- 
nents complained  of  it  as  unjustly  taxing  a  portion  of 
the  community,  and  paralyzing  their  industry,  its  friends 
VOL.  iv. — 9 
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complain  that  our  legislation  on  the  subject  is  ever  con- 
ciliatory and  uncertain,  and,  before  one  experiment  has 
been  tested,  we  repeal  it. 

He  was,  therefore,  anxious  to  devise  some  plan  of  mu- 
tual accommodation.  The  basis  of  the  modification  he 
proposed  was  one  of  time :  to  give  adequate  protection 
for  a  certain  period,  when  the  duties  should  be  reduced 
to  that  revenue  standard  for  which  the  opponents  of  the 
system  contend. 

The  features  of  his  plan,  on  each  of  which  he  com- 
mented at  length,  were  to  give  protection  for  about  nine 
years  and  a  half,  but  gradually  reducing  it,  year  after 
year,  until  it  reached  the  revenue  standard.  He  would 
assume  this  to  be  a  duty  of  twenty  per  cent.,  after  the 
thirtieth  of  September,  1833  —  though,  if  it  were  found 
too  little  or  too  much,  the  error  could  be  corrected ;  and 
all  duties  exceeding  that  limit  he  proposed  to  reduce, 
annually,  one-tenth  part.  There  were  some  special  ex- 
ceptions to  this  general  provision  :  coarse  cloths,  subject, 
by  the  act  of  1832,  to  a  duty  of  only  five  per  cent.,  were 
to  be  subjected  to  the  same  duty  as  other  woollen  goods. 
Several  articles  were  added  to  the  list  of  goods  exempt 
from  all  duty :  these  were  linens,  silk  manufactures 
coming  from  this  side  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
worsted  stuff  goods  :  and,  after  September,  1842,  the  list 
of  free  goods  was  greatly  extended;  they  are  mostly 
drugs,  and  articles  useful  in  manufactures. 

After  having  explained  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  he 
adverted  to  the  proceedings  of  the  State  of  South  Caro- 
lina ;  and  while  he  pronounced  that  she  had  been  rash, 
intemperate,  and  greatly  in  the  wrong,  he  also  apologized 
for  her  errors  by  showing  that  she  had  only  followed  the 
example  of  other  States,  except  that  she  had  acted  with 
more  rashness ;  but  he  did  not  wish  to  see  her  degraded, 
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or  defaced,  as  a  member  of  this  Confederacy,  connected 
•with  us  as  she  is  by  so  many  important  ties  of  the  pre- 
sent and  the  past.  He  also  referred  to  judicial  contro- 
versies in  Ohio  and  Virginia. 

Mr.  Forsyth  made  some  opposition  to  the  bill,  as 
coming  too  late,  and  as  unconstitutional,  by  being  a 
revenue  bill  introduced  into  the  Senate. 

After  several  members  had  expressed  themselves  for 
or  against  the  bill,  Mr.  Calhoun,  on  whom  all  eyes  were 
turned,  expressed  his  approbation  of  the  object  for  which 
the  bill  was  introduced ;  remarking,  that  he  who  loves 
the  Union  must  desire  to  see  this  agitating  question 
brought  to  a  close.  Though  he  had  been  as  hostile  as 
any  one  to  the  protective  policy,  yet  he  would  not  vote 
for  the  prostration  of  the  manufacturing  interests;  but 
he  would  vote  only  in  favor  of  ad  valorem  duties.  He 
said  that  there  were  some  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill  to 
which  he  objected,  but  they  would  present  no  serious 
difficulty  when  members  met  in  the  spirit  of  mutual 
compromise,  without  yielding  the  constitutional  question 
of  protection. 

The  pleasure  produced  by  these  remarks  was  mani- 
fested by  a  loud  expression  of  approbation  in  the  gal- 
leries, which  induced  an  order  for  them  to  be  cleared ; 
but  that  order  was  soon  after  rescinded. 

Mr.  Webster  then  spoke  against  the  bill,  and  sustained 
the  objection  to  it  as  a  revenue  bill.  He  objected  to  it, 
as  a  surrender  of  the  power  of  discrimination,  or  a  stipu- 
lation not  to  use  that  power  in  laying  duties  on  imports, 
after  eight  or  nine  years.  He  could  not  enter  into  such 
a  treaty,  but  he  wished  to  leave  their  successors  as  free  to 
act  as  themselves.  He  did  not  conceive  the  tariff  to  be 
in  imminent  danger ;  if  so,  it  must  be  because  the  Ame- 
rican people  are  not  willing  to  sustain  it,  which  he  did 
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not  believe  :  but  he  would,  the  next  day,  offer  resolu- 
tions expressive  of  his  opinions  on  this  interesting  sub- 
ject. 

These  resolutions  were,  accordingly,  offered  the  next 
day.  They  were : 

That  the  annual  revenue  should  not  exceed  the  wants 
of  the  Government;  but,  in  reducing  the  duties  to  this 
standard,  a  just  regard  should  be  had  to  the  various  in- 
terests and  opinions  of  different  parts  of  the  country. 

That,  to  effect  this,  discrimination  ought  to  be  made 
in  the  rate  of  duties,  so  as  not  to  operate  injuriously  on 
the  domestic  manufactures,  especially  such  as  are  essen- 
tial in  war,  such  as  have  been  established  in  the  faith  of 
existing  laws,  and  such  as  will  affect  the  rate  of  wages 
of  American  manual  labor. 

That  it  is  unwise,  as  well  as  against  the  practice  of  all 
enlightened  nations,  to  reject  discrimination  on  all  arti- 
cles to  be  taxed. 

That  as  the  people  have  deprived  the  States  of  the 
power  of  protecting  manufactures,  and  have  transferred 
it  to  Congress,  they  cannot  constitutionally  surrender  or 
abandon  such  power;  and  that  no  law  ought  to  be  passed, 
restraining  Congress  from  the  full  exercise  of  this  power. 

These  resolutions  were  ordered  to  be  printed. 

On  the  passage  of  Mr.  Clay's  compromise  bill,  Mr. 
Webster  opposed  it  on  various  grounds,  in  which,  how- 
ever, he  paid  a  high  tribute  to  the  purity,  zeal,  and 
ability  of  Mr.  Clay.  He  adverted  to  his  own  course,  and 
said  that  he,  as  well  as  New  England,  had  been  opposed 
to  a  high  protective  policy;  but  that  he  had  finally 
acquiesced  in  it. 

His  objections  were,  that  the  bill  imposed  a  restriction 
on  the  future  legislation  of  Congress,  and  because  it 
seemed  to  yield  the  principle  of  protection.  He  could 
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not  help  thinking  that  a  panic  had  something  to  do  with 
the  bill,  and  that,  if  the  South  Carolina  ordinance  and 
replevin  law  had  not  appeared,  this  bill  never  would 
have  been  introduced. 

He  thought  that  there  were  practical  difficulties  in  the 
execution  of  the  bill,  as  in  ascertaining  the  "legal  value 
of  cotton,"  and  of  other  articles.  He  did  not  think  that 
it  would  be  efficient  as  a  measure  of  finance.  It  would 
be  very  injurious  to  manufactures  of  wool,  of  iron,  and 
some  other  articles. 

Mr.  Clay  replied  to  these  objections,  and  supported  his 
former  positions.  He  in  turn  eulogized  the  patriot- 
ism and  purity  of  Mr.  Webster,  and  expressed  a  lively 
regret  at  the  present  difference  between  them.  In  the 
course  of  his  remarks,  he  admitted  that  he  would  have 
voted  for  the  revenue  collection  bill,  but  it  would  have 
been  with  reluctance,  because  of  the  consequences  that 
might  result :  that,  with  some  exceptions,  as  to  the  doc- 
trines of  the  President's  proclamation,  he  approves  of  it, 
and  of  his  message  on  the  subject  of  South  Carolina.  He 
disclaimed  the  ambitious  views  imputed  to  him,  and 
said,  "  if  Congress  would  pass  this  bill,  he  would  wil- 
lingly retire  to  the  groves  of  Ashland,  where  he  could 
find  a  fidelity  and  affection  he  had  not  always  found  in 
public  life." 

After  much  discussion  on  subsequent  days,  the  vote 
was  taken  on  its  final  passage  in  the  Senate,  where  it 
passed  by  twenty-nine  votes  to  sixteen. 

Mr.  Clay's  compromise  bill,  after  it  had  passed  to  the 
third  reading  in  the  Senate,  was  introduced,  word  for 
word,  in  the  House,  and  passed  on  the  twentieth  of  Feb- 
ruary, by  one  hundred  and  twenty  votes  to  eighty-four 
—  the  New  England  States  voting  against  it,  except 
Maine  and  New  Hampshire ;  the  Southern  and  South- 
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western  States,  and  Kentucky  and  Maryland,  unani- 
mously for  it ;  and  the  others  divided.  This  bill,  sent 
to  the  Senate,  was  there  passed  by  twenty-nine  votes  to 
sixteen ;  and  thus  a  second  time  Henry  Clay  gave  peace 
to  the  country,  and  restored  harmony  to  its  distracted 
counsels. 

The  bill  for  the  collection  of  the  revenue,  called  the 
force,  or  enforcing  bill,  though  it  was  strenuously  urged 
that,  after  the  compromise  bill,  it  was  unnecessary,  passed 
by  one  hundred  and  forty-nine  votes  to  forty-eight. 

The  mediation  of  the  State  of  Virginia  had  previously 
induced  South  Carolina  to  postpone  the  operation  of  her 
ordinance  until  the  fourth  of  March,  on  the  avowed 
ground  that  they  would  wait  to  see  what  Congress,  at  its 
present  session,  would  do  on  the  subject  of  the  tariff.  It 
should  also  be  mentioned  that  those  citizens  of  that  State 
who  were  opposed  to  the  measures  of  the  Legislature, 
were  not  silent  and  inactive,  but  they  also  held  a  con- 
vention, in  which  they  passed  resolutions  condemning 
the  course  pursued  by  the  State  as  both  unconstitutional 
and  dangerous. 

On  counting  the  votes  for  President  and  Vice-President 
in  the  Senate  Chamber,  it  appeared  that  Andrew  Jack- 
son had  received  two  hundred  and  nineteen  of  the  whole 
number,  two  hundred  and  eighty-eight  votes;  Henry 
Clay,  forty-nine,  besides  two  votes  of  which  he  was  de- 
prived by  the  indisposition  of  the  Electors ;  John  Floyd, 
of  Virginia,  eleven;  and  William  Wirt,  seven.  The 
warmth  with  which  Governor  Floyd  had  espoused  the 
cause  of  South  Carolina,  had  procured  for  him  all  her 
votes ;  and  Mr.  Wirt  had  received  the  votes  of  the  Anti- 
Masons,  who  at  that  time  predominated  in  Vermont. 

Mr.  Clay's  land  bill  of  the  last  session,  which  had  been 
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again  introduced  at  this  session,  passed  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  ninety-six  votes  to  forty. 

The  subject  of  the  removal  of  the  Government  depo- 
sits from  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  having,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  doubts  expressed  by  the  President  about 
their  safety,  been  referred  to  the  Committee  of  Claims, 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  Mr.  Yerplanck,  of  New 
York,  made  a  report,  in  behalf  of  the  Committee,  on  the 
first  of  March,  which  stated  that,  according  to  the  evi- 
dence exhibited  to  the  committee,  the  Bank  had  earned, 
and  then  possessed,  a  surplus  of  twenty-two  per  cent, 
above  the  amount  of  its  capital  of  thirty-five  millions : 
and  that  it  appears,  from  documents  of  unquestionable 
authority,  that  the  Bank  has  above  nine  millions  of 
specie,  with  a  circulation  of  notes  to  the  amount  of  seven- 
teen millions  and  a  half;  whilst  the  aggregate  of  the 
other  banks,  with  specie  a  little  above  two  millions,  have 
a  circulation  of  sixty-eight  millions.  They  conclude  with 
a  resolution,  "that  the  public  deposits  maybe  safely  con- 
tinued in  the  Bank." 

The  report  of  the  minority — signed  by  three  members, 
and  drawn  by  Mr.  Polk — was  very  voluminous,  contain- 
ing much  testimony  from  the  Bank  directors  respecting 
the  course  of  the  Bank  as  to  the  three  per  cents.,  and 
showing  that  some  of  the  most  important  business  of  the 
Bank  was  managed  exclusively  by  the  President,  and 
sometimes  without  the  knowledge  of  the  directors.  The 
general  bearing  of  their  report  may  be  seen  from  the  fol- 
lowing passage : 

"  That  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  has  not  the 
means  of  ultimately  paying  all  its  debts,  no  one  will 
maintain.  Whatever  may  have  been  its  mismanagement, 
it  is  not  to  be  apprehended  that  its  bad  debts  are  equal 
to  its  whole  capital  stock.  But  its  ultimate  solvency  is 
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not  the  question  for  the  consideration  of  the  Government. 
The  point  to  be  considered  is,  whether  it  has  been  a 
prompt  and  faithful  agent  of  the  treasury ;  whether  it 
has  been  able  and  willing  to  pay  over  the  public  funds 
deposited  in  it  on  demand,  for  the  purposes  of  the  Gov- 
ernment ;  and  whether  it  is  now,  and  is  likely  hereafter 
to  be,  in  a  condition  to  do  so." 

They  proceed  to  show  that  the  great  extension  of  its 
loans  in  1831  and  1832  leave  room  to  doubt  whether  it 
could  collect  its  funds  in  time  to  meet  any  considerable 
demand  of  the  Government.1 

The  South  Carolina  convention  having  been  again 
called  together  by  James  Hamilton,  its  President,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  mediation  of  Virginia,  they,  after  a  short 
deliberation,  on  the  report  of  a  committee  of  twenty-one, 
passed  another  ordinance,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  Con- 
gress having,  by  a  recent  act,  so  reduced  and  modified 
the  duties  upon  foreign  imports,  as  amounted  substan- 
tially to  a  reduction  to  the  revenue  standard,  and  that 
no  higher  duties  should  be  laid  than  was  necessary  to 
defray  the  economical  expenditure  of  the  Government, 
it  was  resolved  that  the  ordinance  nullifying  certain  acts 
of  Congress  should  be  repealed,  provided  that  the  act 
amending  the  militia  laws  of  the  State  should  remain  in 
force  until  they  were  repealed  or  modified  by  the  Legis- 
lature. 

The  meeting  of  the  Union  convention,  which  had  been 
proposed  by  the  minority  of  the  Legislature,  was,  in  con- 
sequence of  this  change  of  circumstances,  deemed  no 
longer  required,  and  was,  by  common  consent,  indefinitely 
postponed.  Thus,  the  peace  of  the  country,  which  had  been 
so  seriously  threatened,  was  secured  by  the  wisdom,  pa- 

1  See  these  reports  in  the  Register  of  Debates,  Vol.  IX.,  Appendix, 
page  64. 
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triotism,  and  firmness  of  one  man,  at  the  very  moment 
when  he  had  failed  in  obtaining  the  suffrages  of  his 
countrymen.  This  memorable  compromise  between  two 
angry  parties,  which  seemed  on  the  point  of  appealing  to 
arms,  unequal  as  the  contest  would  have  been,  gave 
general  satisfaction  to  the  nation.  After  soothing  the 
pride  of  the  nullifiers,  as  it  seemed  like  a  concession  to 
their  demands,  it  enabled  them  to  see  what  their  excited 
passions  had  prevented  them  from  seeing,  that  they  had 
escaped  a  mortifying  and  perhaps  most  disastrous  defeat, 
unsupported  as  they  were  by  a  majority  of  any  State  in 
the  Union ;  and  it  gratified  the  friends  of  peace,  law, 
and  order,  that  the  extreme  and  odious  remedy  of  force 
was  no  longer  necessary.  The  only  malcontents  were 
the  enthusiastic  favorers  of  domestic  manufactures,  who 
saw  so  serious  an  inroad  made  in  their  favorite  policy 
of  protection,  when  it  seemed  about  to  obtain  a  certain 
and  a  permanent  triumph. 

Thus,  the  first  term  of  Jackson's  administration,  which 
had  been,  throughout,  stormy  and  contentious,  with  Mr. 
Clay  his  rival,  Mr.  Calhoun  his  most  efficient  supporter, 
writh  every  member  of  his  Cabinet  except  Messrs.  Van 
Buren  and  Barry,  and  last,  with  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  finally  closed  in  peace ;  which  result  he  owed  to 
his  most  hated  rival. 

In  this  session,  immediately  after  General  Jackson  had 
received  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  Electoral  votes,  and 
when  a  majority  of  the  House  of  Representatives  ap- 
peared to  be  his  political  friends,  large  majorities  voted 
for  the  Land  bill,  against  his  wishes;  and  a  majority 
of  more  ihan  two-thirds  refused  to  sanction  his  purpose 
of  removing  the  public  deposits  from  the  Bank.  The 
vote  on  Mr.  Verplanck's  resolution  against  removing  the 
deposits  was  one  hundred  and  nine  to  forty-six.  It  was 
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vehemently  opposed  by  Mr.  Polk,  afterwards  President ; 
and  was  supported  by  Mr.  Ingersoll,  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  Mr.  M'Duffie. 

Every  bill  which  had  been  passed  by  the  two  Houses 
received  the  President's  sanction,  except  Mr.  Clay's  bill 
for  distributing  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands,  which 
had  been  sent  to  him  only  the  day  before  the  session 
ended.  This  was  neither  passed  nor  rejected,  to  the 
great  regret  of  its  friends,  some  of  whom  went  so  far  as 
to  maintain  in  the  public  journals  that,  under  a  fair  con- 
struction of  the  Constitution,  as  the  bill  had  not  been 
returned  to  Congress  by  the  President,  it  had  become  a 
law. 

This  untenable  opinion  is  mentioned,  not  so  much  to 
show  the  anxiety  felt  for  the  bill,  as  to  indicate  the  fer- 
tile astuteness  with  which  men  construe  constitutions 
according  to  their  wishes.  This  was  their  argument : 
that,  by  the  Constitution,  every  bill  which  passes  the  two 
Houses  becomes  a  law,  if  it  be  not  returned  within  ten 
days,  unless  such  return  is  prevented  by  an  adjournment 
of  Congress :  that  this  exception  meant  a  voluntary  ad- 
journment, arid  not  an  adjournment  (as  in  the  present 
case)  made  by  the  Constitution :  and  that  the  land  bill, 
not  having  been  so  returned,  therefore  became  a  law. 

To  an  unbiassed  mind,  it  was  clear  that  this  provision 
of  the  Constitution  was  intended  to  secure,  both  to  the 
Legislature  and  the  Executive,  the  powers  respectively 
assigned  to  them — in  preventing  the  Executive  from  de- 
feating a  bill  by  unduly  detaining  it,  and  in  not  allowing 
the  Legislature  to  prevent  its  return  by  a  premature  ad- 
journment ;  but  it  further  showed  that  it  did  not  mean 
to  lessen  the  time  allowed  to  the  Executive  to  consider 
the  subject ;  and  this  evident  purpose  would  be  defeated 
by  the  construction  contended  for. 
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The  third  of  March,  1833,  terminated  the  twenty- 
second  Congress,  and  General  Jackson's  first  term.  The 
principal  measures  of  his  administration  were :  the  ad- 
justment of  the  West  India  trade  with  Great  Britain;  an 
advantageous  treaty  with  France;  the  vetoes  of  Mr. 
Clay's  land  bill  and  Bank  charter ;  the  great  increase  of 
the  specie  in  the  country ;  and,  lastly,  the  passage  of  the 
compromise  bill. 

But  the  most  striking  feature  of  his  administration 
was,  that  its  presiding  officer  was  unceasingly  engaged  in 
a  series  of  angry  controversieSj  which,  whatever  was  their 
origin,  always  assumed  more  or  less  of  a  personal  charac- 
ter. He  quarrelled  with  the  Vice-President,  with  three 
of  his  first  Cabinet,  with  Mr.  Duane,  with  the  French 
Government,  and  with  Mr.  Biddle  and  his  Bank ;  and  as 
he  was  victorious  in  most  of  these  disputes,  and  not  de- 
cidedly unsuccessful  in  any,  and  as  he  appeared  always 
to  think  himself  right,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that 
his  popularity  was  rather  increased  than  diminished  by 
his  belligerent  propensities. 


CHAPTER    XXVIII. 

JACKSON'S    ADMINISTRATION. 

SECOND     TERM. 

1833—1835. 

ON  the  fourth  of  March,  1833,  General  Jackson  de- 
livered his  second  inaugural  address. 

After  expressing  his  gratitude  to  his  fellow-citizens  for 
the  renewed  proof  of  their  confidence,  he  adverts  to  some 
of  the  principal  events  of  his  administration. 

The  foreign  policy  of  the  country  had  been  crowned 
with  almost  complete  success,  and  had  elevated  our  na- 
tional character.  To  do  justice  to  all,  and  submit  to 
wrong  from  none,  had  been  the  governing  maxim  of  his 
administration. 

In  our  domestic  concerns,  there  were  two  principal 
objects  of  his  increasing  solicitude :  these  were  the  pre- 
servation of  the  rights  of  the  States,  and  the  integrity 
of  the  Union  —  objects  which  are  closely  connected,  and 
can  be  attained  only  by  each  exercising  its  appropriate 
powers :  and  he  regards  the  preservation  of  the  rights  of 
the  States,  and  their  political  union,  as  equally  important 
to  the  happiness  and  welfare  of  the  nation. 

The  present  time,  he  says,  is  full  of  interest,  and  the 
issue  of  the  existing  crisis  will  decide  the  opinion  of  the 
world  on  the  practicability  of  our  Federal  Union.  He 
states  the  principles  of  moderation,  order,  and  economy 
by  which  he  should  be  guided ;  and  he  concludes  with  a 
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fervent  prayer  that  we  may  continue  forever  a  UNITED 
and  HAPPY  PEOPLE. 

While  the  compromise  on  the  subject  of  protection 
had  put  an  end  to  all  danger  of  collision  between  the 
General  Government  and  one  of  the  States,  it  seems  to 
have  been  received  with  far  less  favor  by  the  party  of 
which  Mr.  Clay  was  the  head,  than  by  its  opponents  — 
for  those  who  had  defended  nullification  were  not  only 
gratified  at  the  reduction  of  the  duties,  but  they  regarded 
the  compromise  as  the  result  of  the  opposition  of  South 
Carolina,  and,  consequently,  as  matter  of  party  triumph : 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  friends  of  protection  con- 
sidered it  as,  if  not  an  absolute  abandoment  of  the  prin- 
ciple, a  surrender  of  so  much  of  it  as  must  be  of  serious 
injury,  and  perhaps  ruinous  to  many  branches  of  manufac- 
tures. But,  since  this  evil  was  not  immediate,  many  were 
not  without  hope  that,  before  the  expiration  of  the  eight 
years  in  which  the  reduction  of  duty  was  to  take  place, 
their  cause  would  be  strengthened  in  the  nation ;  and, 
consequently,  in  Congress,  the  number  who  were  pleased 
with  the  compromise  greatly  exceeded  that  of  the  dis- 
contented. 

The  tariff  question,  and  the  threatened  nullification 
and  secession  of  South  Carolina  being  now  settled,  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States  formed  the  chief  topic  of 
party  controversy.  The  hostility  to  this  institution  had 
gradually  increased  in  the  nation  with  the  popularity  of 
General  Jackson,  and  opposition  to  the  renewal  of  its 
charter  was  evidently  gaining  ground. 

Though  the  vote  in  the  House  of  Representatives1 

against  the  removal  of  the  public  deposits  from  the  Bank 

was  one  hundred  and  nine  to  forty-six,  the  President 

was  determined  on  that  measure,  and  persevered,  as  we 

1  Niles's  Register,  Vol.  XLIIL,  page  106. 
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shall  find,  until  he  found  a  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to 
whom  the  power  of  removal  was  given  by  law,  who  was 
willing  to  comply  with  his  wishes. 

As  a  preliminary  to  this  step,  he  appointed  a  special 
agent — Amos  Kendall  —  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  of 
the  State  banks  on  what  terms  they  would  perform  for 
the  Government  the  services  then  rendered  by  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States.  This  agent  accordingly  communi- 
cated with  them  severally  in  reference  to  the  deposits 
of  the  Government,  and  the  distribution  of  its  revenue, 
without,  however,  pledging  the  Government  to  the  re- 
moval of  the  deposits  before  the  expiration  of  the  charter. 

In  the  meanwhile,  all  the  means  in  the  power  of  the 
Bank,  or  of  the  Administration,  were  taken  to  influence 
public  opinion  for  or  against  the  Institution,  and  more 
especially  as  to  the  removal  of  the  deposits.  Since  the 
money  of  the  Government  was  altogether  in  the  Bank 
or  its  branches,  and  always  amounted  to  several  millions, 
for  which  the  Bank  paid  no  interest,  but  on  which  it 
could  extend  its  loans,  the  removal  of  these  deposits 
would  greatly  diminish  its  annual  profits,  and  in  lessen- 
ing its  ability  to  make  loans,  it  was  of  course  strongly 
objected  to  by  the  numerous  class  of  borrowers,  as  well 
as  of  the  stockholders ;  and  by  not  a  few  who  regarded 
the  course  of  the  President  as  dictated  by  feelings  of 
resentment,  and  the  desire  of  victory  in  an  undignified 
contest  with  a  joint  stock  company. 

Amongst  the  complaints  made  against  the  Bank  of 
the  United  Sta.tes,  by  which  its  enemies  were  enabled  to 
injure  it  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  were  its  course  in 
preventing  the  Government  from  paying  off  a  part  of  the 
three  per  cent,  stock  as  soon  as  it  wished,  and  in  charg- 
ing the  Government  with  the  legal  damages  on  a  pro- 
tested draft  on  France. 
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The  circumstances  of  the  last  transaction  grew  out  of 
the  treaty  of  indemnity  negotiated  by  Mr.  Rives.  The 
French  Government  having  stipulated  to  pay  a  certain 
sum  in  annual  instalments,  in  the  confidence  that  the 
money  would  be  punctually  paid,  according  to  the  treaty 
stipulation,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  drew  for  the 
amount  on  the  French  Ministry,  and  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States  became  the  purchaser  of  the  .draft.  It 
turned  out,  however,  that  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  had 
not  yet  made  any  appropriation  for  the  payment  of  this 
money,  and,  consequently,  the  French  Government  was 
not  prepared  to  pay  it.  A  protest  of  the  draft  was  the 
natural  consequence,  and  the  Bank,  by  way  of  indem- 
nity for  the  disappointment,  inconvenience,  and  loss  from 
not  receiving  the  money  in  Paris,  required  of  the  Gov- 
ernment the  same  damages  as  if  the  draft  had  been  that 
of  an  individual.  It  regarded  the  affair  as  a  mere  busi- 
ness transaction,  to  which  the  Government  objected  in 
consequence  of  the  relation  between  the  Bank  and  the 
Government,  and  because,  moreover,  the  damages  were 
in  the  nature  of  a  penalty,  and  far  exceeded,  in  the  pre- 
sent case,  any  fair  measure  of  indemnity :  whereupon 
the  Bank  retained  the  amount  it  claimed  out  of  the  divi- 
dends due  to  the  Government,  and  decided  to  abide  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  in  a  suit  that  might  be 
instituted  against  them  by  the  Administration. 

The  case  of  the  three  per  cents.,  which  first  occurred, 
was  this.  The  Bank  knowing  that  if  this  stock  was  pur- 
chased by  the  Government,  the  purchase-money  would 
proportionally  lessen  the  amount  of  the  Government  de- 
posits, endeavored  to  prevent  the  sale  of  a  portion  of 
them  by  a  negotiation  with  the  Barings.  It  first  aimed 
to  prevail  on  a  house  in  New  York,  which  was  an  agent 
for  the  public  creditors  to  the  amount  of  one  million 
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seven  hundred  thousand  dollars,  to  postpone  the  sale ; 
and  failing  in  that,  as  also  in  the  application  to  the  Gov- 
ernment to  postpone  the  redemption,  on  the  ground  of 
extraordinary  pressure  on  the  Bank,  it  found  itself  com- 
pelled to  negotiate  a  loan  abroad.  General  Cadwalader 
was  sent  by  the  President  to  negotiate  this  loan,  without 
consulting  the  Board  of  Directors.  He  agreed  to  pur- 
chase a  part  of  the  three  per  cent,  stock,  and  to  defer 
the  redemption  of  a  part.  This  purchase,  it  was  alleged, 
was  contrary  to  their  charter.  "When  it  was  known,  by 
a  publication  of  the  Barings,  that  this  negotiation  had 
been  made  by  Cadwalader,  it  was  then,  said  that  he  had 
exceeded  his  instructions,  which  had  been  to  negotiate  a 
loan,  and  not  to  purchase  stock.  It  was  thus  alleged 
that  the  Bank  had  interfered  in  the  purchase  of  the 
three  per  cents,  which  the  Government  wished  to  make, 
because  it  was  unable  to  pay  to  the  Government  the 
deposits  it  held. 

As  usual,  in  such  cases,  the  Bank  was  blamed  or  justi- 
fied by  men,  according  as  they  were  supporters  or  op- 
posers  of  the  Administration.  If  it  was  a  settled  pur- 
pose of  the  Government  to  pay  off  this  debt,  it  seemed 
improper  in  the  Bank,  which  had  been  established  by 
the  Legislature  principally  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the 
Government  in  its  finances,  to  defeat  its  purpose. 

It  seems,  too,  to  be  subject  to  censure  for  exacting  of 
the  Government  damages  beyond  what  they  had  actually 
sustained,  in  consequence  of  the  protest  of  the  bill. 
There  were  several  circumstances  to  distinguish  this 
case  from  that  of  an  ordinary  mercantile  transaction. 
First.  The  very  large  amount  of  the  bill  —  for  the 
damages  which  would  be  sufficient  to  indemnify  in  the 
case  of  an  ordinary  sum  would  be  far  more  than  suffi- 
cient in  the  case  of  millions.  The  amount  is  commonly 
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regarded  both  in  the  rate  of  interest  for  money,  and  in 
case  of  commissions*  Second.  From  the  relation  in 
which  the  Bank  stood,  as  the  financial  agent  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, which  was  obviously  a  source  of  great  profit, 
and  they  might  have  been  content  to  sustain  an  occa- 
sional loss  in  an  agency  which  was  commonly  so  gainful. 
Third.  There  was  another  reason  why,  in  equity,  they 
should  not  have  set  up  the  said  demand  against  the  Gov- 
ernment which  they  might  have  urged  against  an  indi- 
vidual :  they  had  a  security  here  which  individuals 
could  not  give,  more  especially  as  they  had  the  means 
of  payment  in  their  own  hands. 

In  the  month  of  May,  a  treaty  of  commerce  and  navi- 
gation with  Russia  wras  ratified.  It  had  been  negotiated 
by  Mr.  Buchanan,  the  Minister  from  the  United  States. 
The  vessels  of  each  nation  were  allowed  to  enter  the 
ports  of  the  other  on  payment  of  the  same  duties  as  were 
paid  by  its  own  vessels,  and  they  were  free  to  import 
every  kind  of  merchandize.  The  same  freedom  was 
allowed  in  exports  as  in  imports  :  nor  were  any  higher 
duties  to  be  laid  by  either  nation  on  the  manufactures 
of  the  other  than  are  laid  on  the  manufactures  of  any 
other  foreign  nation.  Each  nation  might  appoint  Con- 
suls and  Vice-Consuls  in  the  ports  of  the  other,  who 
might  act  as  judges  and  arbitrators  between  the  captains 
and  their  crews  of  the  respective  nations;  and  who 
might  require  the  aid  of  the  local  authorities  to  search, 
arrest,  and  imprison  deserters  from  their  respective 
ships.  The  citizens  and  subjects  of  the  two  nations 
should  have  power  to  dispose  of  their  personal  goods 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  other;  and  where  they 
held  real  estate,  and  the  laws  of  the  country  did  not  per- 
mit their  lands  to  descend  to  an  alien,  time  should  be 
allowed  to  his  representatives  to  dispose  of  them.  Any 
VOL.  iv. — ,10 
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favors  or  privileges  in  navigation  or  commerce  granted 
to  any  particular  nation  by  either  of  the  parties  should 
also  be  granted  to  the  other.  The  present  treaty  to  be 
extended  to  Poland,  so  far  as  the  same  was  applicable. 

Mr.  M'Lane  having  resigned  the  office  of  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  in  consequence,  it  is  said,  of  his  unwill- 
ingness to  remove  the  public  deposits  from  the  Bank  of 
the  United  States,  Mr.  Duane,  of  Pennsylvania,  was  ap- 
pointed in  his  place,  and  Mr.  M'Lane  was  made  Secre- 
tary of  State. 

Amos  Kendall  having  reported  the  agreement  of  the 
State  banks  to  render  the  services  to  the  Government 
which  were  then  performed  by  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  on  such  terms  as  were  deemed  safe  and  satisfac- 
factory,  the  President  was  determined  to  delay  the 
removal  no  longer. 

The  legality  of  the  President's  interfering  in  the  dis- 
charge of  a  duty  which  had  been  specially  assigned  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  had  been  contested  by  the 
friends  of  the  Bank ;  but  as  his  power  of  appointing  and 
removing  that  officer  was  unlimited,  except  by  the 
Senate,  it  seemed  futile  to  deny  him  the  power  of  order- 
ing that  to  be  done  directly  which  he  could  always  effect 
by  appointing  some  one  who  agreed  with  him  in  opinion, 
or  who,  at  least,  would  be  willing  to  comply  with  his 
wishes. 

The  subject  was,  however,  much  discussed  in  the 
Cabinet,  and  the  sentiments  of  the  members  seem  to 
have  been  greatly  divided  about  the  measure,  either  as 
to  its  legality  or  its  expediency.  But  General  Jackson 
was  not  to  be  thus  diverted  from  his  purpose.  On  the 
eighteenth  of  September,  he  read  to  his  Cabinet,  called 
together  for  that  purpose,  a  paper  setting  forth  the  rea- 
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sons  on  which  he  had  decided  to  remove  the  funds  of 
the  treasury  from  the  Bank  of  the  United  States. 

He  begins  by  referring  to  his  opinion  of  the  dangerous 
tendencies  of  the  Bank,  from  the  time  that  he  entered 
on  his  duties  as  President,  which  he  had  indicated  in  all 
his  early  messages  to  Congress,  and  which  the  acts  of  the 
Bank  have  since  confirmed ;  and  believing  the  institu- 
tion to  be  both  inexpedient  and  unconstitutional,  he  had 
determined  never  to  give  it  his  sanction. 

He  then  recites  the  objectionable  measures  of  the 
Bank.  Its  motives  for  applying  for  a  recharter  in  1832 
were  to  influence  the  election  of  the  President,  and  thus 
obtain  a  reversal  of  his  decision. 

Although  the  charter  was  approaching  its  termination, 
and  it  was  known  that  the  Government  wanted  its  de- 
posits for  the  payment  of  the  public  debt,  it  extended  its 
loans  from  January,  1831,  to  May,  1832,  from  forty  to 
seventy  millions  of  dollars — by  way  of  bringing  as  large 
a  portion  of  the  people  as  possible  under  its  influence ; 
and  that  some  of  the  most  considerable  sums  were 
granted  to  conductors  of  the  public  press ;  and  the  mo- 
tive was  manifested  by  the  insufficiency  of  the  security, 
and  by  the  unusual  length  of  the  loans. 

Many  documents  and  articles  were  circulated  at  the 
expense  of  the  Bank  to  bring  the  people  to  a  decision 
favorable  to  that  institution.  Its  debtors  were  warned 
of  the  ruin  which  awaited  them,  should  the  President  be 
sustained,  and  of  the  depression  in  the  price  of  property, 
and  other  inconveniences  and  distress. 

Under  these  circumstances,  he  asks,  if  the  question  of 
the  recharter  was  not  decided  at  the  Presidential  elec- 
tion. The  issue  was  frankly  met  by  himself,  and  fairly 
made  up  before  the  people.  In  confirmation  of  this 
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view,  he  refers  to  the  conclusion  of  his  veto  message  on 
the  bill  for  rechartering  the  Bank. 

Of  all  the  substitutes  proposed  for  the  present  Bank, 
none  seems  to  have  united  a  large  portion  of  the  public 
in  its  favor.  Most  of  them  are  liable  to  the  same  con- 
stitutional objections.  In  ridding  the  country  of  "an 
irresponsible  power,"  that  has  attempted  to  control  the 
Government,  it  would  be  equally  dangerous  with  the 
Executive.  He  therefore  assumes  that  the  charter  of 
the  present  Bank  will  not  be  renewed,  and  that  no  sub- 
stitute for  it  will  be  established.  It  is,  therefore,  his 
duty  to  provide  in  time  for  the  public  services  now  ren- 
dered by  the  Bank. 

After  citing  the  passages  of  the  act  of  Congress  rela- 
tive to  the  deposits,  he  remarks  that  the  power  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  "  unqualified"  and  the  pro- 
vision that  he  shall  report  his  reasons  for  a  removal  to 
Congress,  is  no  limitation.  He  refers  to  Mr.  Crawford's 
declarations  of  his  power  to  transfer  the  deposits  to  the 
State  banks,  and  says  that  in  some  instances  he  did 
transfer  —  by  way  of  showing  that  this  power  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  undisputed. 

Since  the  charter  of  the  Bank  will  expire  in  little 
more  than  two  years  and  a  half,  he  urges  that  it  is  not 
too  soon  to  provide  that  new  system  for  the  collection 
and  distribution  of  the  revenue  which  will  then  be  neces- 
sary. Some  of  the  changes  cannot  be  suddenly  made 
without  great  inconvenience.  It  is  safer  to  begin  the 
reform  too  soon  than  too  late. 

It  is  for  Congress  to  decide  on  the  best  substitute  for 
the  present  Bank,  and  the  President  would  have  been 
relieved  from  a  painful  responsibility  if  the  charter  had 
not  devolved  it  on  one  of  the  Executive  Departments. 
But  this  provision  is  in  the  nature  of  a  contract  with 
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the  Bank ;  and  unless  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  first 
acts,  Congress  has  no  power  over  the  subject. 

The  duty  thus  cast  upon  the  Executive,  of  deciding 
how  long  before  the  charter  expires  the  deposits  should 
be  removed,  ought  to  be  "  faithfully  and  firmly  met ;" 
and  while  the  President  abstains  from  the  exercise  of 
doubtful  powers,  he  cannot  turn  aside  from  any  respon- 
sibility which  his  duty  requires  him  to  encounter ;  and, 
in  the  discharge  of  this  duty,  he  thinks  he  is  now  justi- 
fied in  removing  the  deposits  "  without  reference  to  the 
conduct  of  the  Bank,  or  their  safety  in  its  keeping." 

But  further  reasons  may  be  found  in  the  conduct  of 
the  Bank,  which  are  thus  given. 

It  had,  as  has  been  mentioned,  increased  its  loans,  in 
sixteen  months,  to  twenty-eight  millions  of  dollars, 
though  it  knew  that  the  Government  intended  to  use  its 
deposits  in  the  payment  of  the  public  debt;  and  the 
Bank,  knowing  its  inability  to  pay  the  public  deposits, 
commenced  a  secret  negotiation  with  the  agents  for  two 
millions  seven  hundred  thousand  dollars  of  the  three  per 
cent,  stocks  held  in  Holland,  to  induce  them  not  to  come 
forward,  for  a  year  or  more  after  notice  was  given  to 
them  by  the  Treasury  Department. 

The  Bank  was  then  informed  that  the  Treasury  De- 
partment meant  to  pay  off  one-half  of  the  three  per 
cents,  on  the  first  of  July  succeeding  —  six  millions  five 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  The  President  of  the  Bank 
then  came  to  Washington,  and  representing  that  the 
Bank  wished  to  accommodate  the  merchants  of  New 
York  (which  it  failed  to  do),  and  undertaking  to  pay  the 
interest  itself,  procured  the  consent  of  the  Secretary  and 
the  President  to  postpone  the  payment  until  the  first 
of  October. 

Knowing  this  respite  to  be  insufficient,  an  agent  was 
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sent  to  England  to  negotiate  with  the  holders  of  the 
public  debt  in  Europe,  to  induce  them,  by  the  offer  of 
higher  interest  than  was  paid  by  the  Government,  to  hold 
back  their  claims  for  one  year ;  during  which  time  the 
Bank  expected  to  retain  the  use  of  five  millions  of  dol- 
lars of  the  public  money,  intended  for  the  payment  of 
the  debt.  An  arrangement  was  made  that  in  part 
violated  the  charter  of  the  Bank,  and  when  this  arrange- 
ment was  accidentally  discovered,  this  part  of  the  acts 
of  the  agency  was  "  disavowed."  A  modification  of  the 
rest  was  attempted,  and  partially  succeeded,  of  getting 
possession  of  the  certificates  of  stock  without  payment  of 
the  money.  This  attempt  to  thwart  the  Government  in 
the  payment  of  the  public  debt  would  have  justified  the 
instant  withdrawal  of  the  deposits  —  both  by  its  misre- 
presentation of  facts,  and  by  showing  its  inability  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  Government. 

In  his  message  to  Congress,  which  produced  the  in- 
quiry made  by  the  House  of  Representatives  at  the  last 
session,  wrhile  he  sought  the  aid  of  Congress  to  obtain  a 
knowledge  of  the  facts  important  to  guide  his  judgment, 
it  wras  not  his  purpose  to  shift  his  own  responsibility  on 
the  representatives  of  the  people.  He  must  act  for  him- 
self in  all  cases  in  which  the  Constitution  and  the  laws 
have  made  it  his  duty  to  decide,  and  which,  he  trusts, 
that  elevated  body  will  never  regard  as  a  mark  of  dis- 
respect. 

But  from  the  evidence  which  has  since  been  laid  be- 
fore the  President,  he  is  persuaded  that  the  Representa- 
tives would  have  come  to  a  different  conclusion  respect- 
ing the  deposits,  if  the  same  evidence  had  been  possessed 
by  them.  He  then  refers  to  the  loans  of  the  Banks  to 
creditors,  some  of  whom  have  since  become  insolvent, 
and  to  others  made  without  security. 
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He  next  adverts  to  the  case  of  the  protested  bill  on 
France.  The  Bank,  with  six  millions  of  the  public 
money  in  its  vaults,  after  having  had  the  use  of  from 
five  to  twelve  millions  for  nine  years  without  interest, 
became  the  purchaser  of  a  bill  drawn  by  this  Govern- 
ment on  that  of  France  for  about  nine  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  and  the  purchase-money  was  left  in  the  Bank ; 
and  the  bill  having  been  sold  in  England,  and  not  being 
paid,  it  was  taken  up  by  the  agents  of  the  Bank  in 
Paris  with  the  funds  of  the  Bank ;  and  it  demands  fif- 
teen per  cent.,  or  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight  thousand 
dollars,  as  damages,  when  no  damage  worth  notice  had 
been  sustained.  Is  a  fiscal  agent  to  the  Government,  he 
asks,  which  thus  seeks  to  enrich  itself  at  the  expense  of 
the  public,  worthy  of  further  trust  ? 

He  mentions  other  facts  not  known  to  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

The  charter  and  rules  of  the  Bank  require  seven 
Directors  for  the  transaction  of  business :  yet  the  most 
important  business  was  transacted  by  five  members,  who 
do  not  report  to  the  Board.  When  the  Government 
Directors  aimed  to  bring  back  the  business  to  the  Board, 
this  attempt  was  overruled,  and  the  rule  was  made  to 
conform  to  the  practice,  in  violation  of  the  charter. 

The  President  of  the  Bank  originates  and  executes 
many  of  the  most  important  measures  of  the  Bank,  of 
which  the  Committee,  as  well  as  the  Board,  are  left  in 
ignorance.  An  unlimited  discretion  has  been  vested  in 
him  to  expend  the  funds  of  the  Bank  in  circulating  arti- 
cles, and  purchasing  pamphlets  and  newspapers  to  favor 
the  renewal  of  its  charter.  He  especially  refers  to  an 
article  in  the  Quarterly  Review  of  November,  1830,  and 
copies  of  the  reports  of  General  Smith  in  the  Senate,  and 
1  Written  by  Mr.  Grallatin. 
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of  Mr.  M'Duffie  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  favor 
of  the  Bank.  The  expenditures  purporting  to  have  been 
made  under  the  authority  thus  given  to  the  President 
were,  during  the  years  1831  and  1832,  about  eighty 
thousand  dollars.  For  a  part  of  these  expenditures  no 
vouchers  were  produced.  The  Government  Directors 
offered  a  resolution  calling  for  a  specific  account  of  these 
expenditures,  showing  their  objects,  and  the  persons  to 
whom  the  money  had  been  paid ;  but  their  resolution 
was  voted  down,  and  the  power  before  given  to  the  Pre- 
sident was  renewed  and  confirmed. 

The  funds  of  the  Bank  were  thus  placed  at  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  President  for  employing  the  whole  press  of 
the  country  in  the  service  of  the  Bank,  to  hire  writers 
and  newspapers,  without  the  responsibility  of  rendering 
an  account.  The  Bank  is  thus  converted  into  a  vast 
electioneering  engine,  with  means  to  embroil  the  country 
in  deadly  feuds,  and  to  extend  corruption  through  all 
the  ramifications  of  society. 

The  money  has  not  been  expended  merely  in  the  pub- 
lication and  distribution  of  speeches,  reports  of  commit- 
tees, or  articles  written  to  show  the  constitutionality  or 
usefulness  of  the  Bank,  but  to  publish  the  grossest  invec- 
tives against  the  officers  of  the  Government.  The  refusal 
to  render  an  account  of  the  mode  in  which  a  part  of  the 
money  expended  has  been  applied,  justifies  the  suspicion 
that  it  has  been  used  for  purposes  they  cannot  venture 
to  expose  to  the  public. 

With  a  knowledge  of  these  facts,  the  President  would 
feel  that  he  was  responsible  for  these  abuses  and  corrup- 
tions, and  almost  an  accomplice  in  a  conspiracy  against 
the  Government,  if  he  did  not  use  all  the  power  he  pos- 
sessed to  put  an  end  to  such  enormities.  Can  the  depo- 
sits be  considered  safe,  when  we  find  that  tens  of  thou- 
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sands  have  been  expended  for  improper  and  corrupt  pur- 
poses, and  that  the  same  motives  may  lead  to  the  expen- 
diture of  hundreds  of  thousands,  and  even  millions  ? 

To  the  objection  that,  in  case  the  deposits  are  removed, 
the  Bank  has  the  power,  and  will  have  the  disposi- 
tion to  destroy  the  State  banks,  he  says  similar  dangers 
were  predicted  from  a  refusal  to  grant  the  charter ;  but 
no  such  injurious  consequences  have  followed.  The 
funds  of  the  Government  will  not  "be  annihilated  by 
being  transferred ;  and  if  the  Bank  of  the  United  States 
will  be  thereby  obliged  to  curtail  its  loans,  the  State 
banks  will  be  enabled  to  increase  theirs. 

Should  the  Bank,  for  the  purpose  of  producing  dis- 
tress, press  its  >  debtors  more  heavily,  the  consequences 
will  recoil  upon  itself,  and  will  bring  loss  to  the  holders 
of  its  stock.  But  even  if  the  Bank  possessed  the  power 
ascribed  to  it,  the  President's  determination  would  be 
but  the  more  inflexible.  The  struggle  can  never  come 
with  less  distress  to  the  people  than  at  this  time. 

The  State  banks  we  now  know  officially  are  willing  to 
undertake  the  services  rendered  by  the  Bank,  on  the 
same  terms,  and  to  the  same  extent.  They  would  not 
be  willing  to  undertake  the  service  if  it  would  be  hazard- 
ous to  them.  The  only  consideration  is  the  safety  of  the 
public  funds ;  but  when  the  Directors  of  many  of  them 
are  willing  to  pledge  not  only  the  capital  of  their  corpo- 
rations, but  their  own  property  and  reputation,  we  must 
suppose  the  public  funds  would  be  safe  under  their 
management. 

From  these  considerations,  he  thinks  the  funds  ought 
to  be  immediately  withdrawn  from  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  and  placed  in  the  State  banks.  The 
security  required  from  the  State  banks  is  a  matter  of  de- 
tail to  which  the  Treasury  Department  will  attend. 
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Besides  rendering  the  same  services  as  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  the  State  banks  of  deposit  will  be  ex- 
pected to  facilitate  domestic  exchanges;  to  grant  all 
reasonable  facilities  to  the  payers  of  the  revenue;  and  to 
exercise  liberality  towards  the  other  State  banks,  and  to 
do  nothing  uselessly  to  embarrass  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States. 

In  putting  down  one  bank  we  should  be  careful  not  to 
raise  up  another  power  equally  formidable.  It  would, 
therefore,  be  expedient  to  assume  no  more  control  over 
them  than  would  be  necessary  to  insure  the  safety  of  the 
deposits,  and  the  performance  of  their  duties.  Any  in- 
terference by  them  in  the  elections  ought  to  cause  their 
prompt  discharge  from  the  public  service.  The  Presi- 
dent wishes  the  control  of  the  banks,  and  the  currency 
should  be  entirely  separated  from  the  political  power  of 
the  country,  as  well  as  "  wrested  from  an  institution 
which  has  already  attempted  to  subject  the  Government 
to  its  will." 

He  concludes  with  remarks  on  the  transcendant  im- 
portance of  this  subject,  both  in  its  principles  and  conse- 
quences, and  says  that,  viewing  it  as  he  did,  the  Presi- 
dent could  not  forbear  to  press  upon  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  those  considerations  which  recommend  imme- 
diate action.  But  in  the  discharge  of  this  duty,  he  does 
not  wish  any  member  of  the  Cabinet  to  do  any  act  which 
he  believes  unlawful,  or  in  his  conscience  condemns. 
Nor  does  he  mean  to  dictate  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  He  shall  be  happy,  if  the  facts  now  disclosed 
produced  uniformity  of  opinion,  arid  unity  of  action.  He 
repeats  that  this  measure  rests  solely  on  his  own  respon- 
sibility, which  is  assumed  "  as  necessary  to  preserve  the 
morals  of  the  people,  the  freedom  of  the  press,  and  the 
purity  of  the  elective  franchise."  With  these  convictions, 
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he  feels  that  the  measure  cannot  be  commenced  too  soon, 
and  he  names  the  first  of  October  for  the  removal  of  the 
deposits,  or  sooner,  if  the  necessary  arrangements  with 
the  State  banks  can  be  made. 

Mr.  William  J.  Duane,  of  Pennsylvania,  was  then 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  It  seems  that  he  was  ap- 
pointed under  the  expectation  that  he  concurred  with 
the  President  as  to  the  propriety  of  removing  the  depo- 
sits— three  of  the  Cabinet  being  in  favor  of  the  removal, 
and  only  one  opposed  to  it,  and  a  third  who,  though  dis- 
inclined to  the  measure,  said  he  would  support  the  Pre- 
sident, if  he  resolved  on  it.  But  after  the  President's 
return  from  his  Northern  tour  in  July,  Mr.  Duane  in- 
formed him  that,  under  his  existing  impressions,  he 
would  not  remove  the  deposits,  but  declared  that  he 
would  not  continue  in  a  situation  to  embarrass  his  mea- 
sures. In  answer  to  a  letter  from  the  President  on  this 
subject,  he  declared  that,  after  inquiry  and  discussion, 
he  would  "  concur  with  the  President's  desire." 

In  the  course  of  further  discussions,  he  retracted,  for 
reasons  which  he  stated,  his  former  promise  to  retire, 
but  still  professed  that  his  mind  was  not  entirely  made 
up.  The  preceding  exposition  of  the  President's  views 
was  read  in  the  Cabinet  on  the  eighteenth  of  September. 

A  letter  was  addressed  to  the  President  on  the  twenty- 
first  of  September  by  Mr.  Duane,  in  which  he  states  his 
reasons  why  he  refuses  to  carry  the  President's  views 
into  effect,  which  are  fifteen.  He  admits  that  he  had 
promised  to  resign,  if  he  did  not  concur  with  the  Presi- 
dent; but  thinks  himself  justified  in  disregarding  that 
promise,  because  he  had  not  then  believed  he  should  be 
asked  to  comply  with  it,  and  which  he  had  given 
from  a  spirit  of  conciliation :  but  admits  that  this  refusal 
to  resign  cannot  keep  him  in  office  longer  than  the  Pre- 
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sident  chooses.  After  a  short  correspondence  between 
him  and  the  President,  the  latter  finding  that  Mr.  Duane 
would  neither  resign,  nor  consent  to  remove  the  depo- 
posits,  he  was,  on  the  twenty-third  of  September,  dis- 
missed from  office ;  and  the  same  day  Mr.  Taney,  the 
Attorney-general,  was  appointed  to  succeed  him. 

It  is  not  easy  for  one  who  was  not  a  living  witness  of 
the  fact,  to  know  the  anxiety  and  alarm  which  the 
threat  of  removing  the  public  deposits  excited  in  Phila- 
delphia. It  was  known  to  all  that  the  average  amount 
of  these  deposits,  always  considerable,  had  contributed  to 
the  Bank's  loans  and  accommodations,  in  proportion  to 
its  amount,  no  less  than  its  capital;  and  that,  if  the 
Bank  was  suddenly  called  upon  to  return  this  money  to 
the  Government,  it  must  at  once  require  repayment  of 
much  which  it  had  previously  lent.  This  must  compel 
forced  sales  of  property  at  reduced  prices,  ruinous  rates 
of  interest,  and  all  the  mischiefs  of  a  deficient  circula- 
tion. 

These  evils,  indubitably  great,  were  naturally  exagge- 
rated by  those  who  were  interested  in  preventing  the 
change,  until  the  whole  mercantile  community,  and  all 
who  sympathized  with  them,  without  distinction  of 
party,  were  thrown  into  as  great  a  panic  as  sudden  pecu- 
niary distress  could  produce.  It  is  not,  then  to  be  won- 
dered at  that,  first  Mr.  M'Lane,  and  then  Mr.  Duane, 
should  have  chosen  to  oppose  General  Jackson's  will, 
usually  so  resistless,  rather  than  be  instrumental  in  in- 
flicting so  much  calamity  on  thousands  of  the  citizens  of 
Philadelphia,  in  what  appeared  to  many  of  them  a  mere 
contest  for  victory  between  Andrew  Jackson  and  Nicho- 
las Biddle. 

The  prospect  of  a  collision  between  the  United  States 
and  South  Carolina  had  not  long  disappeared,  before 
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they  were  threatened  with  another  in  a  new  quarter ; 
and  the  lands  of  the  Creek  Indians  became  the  subject 
of  a  controversy  in  Alabama  similar  to  that  which  had 
taken  place  in  Georgia. 

A  treaty  had  been  made  with  the  Creeks  in  March, 
1832,  by  which  they  ceded  their  lands  in  Alabama  to 
the  United  States,  with  certain  specified  reservations  to 
their  chiefs,  to  be  selected  after  the  survey  was  made ; 
and  it  was  stipulated  that  all  intruders  on  the  lands  thus 
ceded  should  be  removed  until  the  country  was  surveyed, 
and  the  selections  made.  Some  white  persons,  under  a 
license  from  individual  Indians,  having  entered  on  these 
lands,  and  the  Indian  chiefs  insisting  that  they  should 
be  removed  under  the  treaty,  orders  were  given  by  the 
War  Department  to  remove  them,  and  to  use  military 
force,  if  necessary,  as  authorised  by  the  act  of  Congress. 

The  State  of  Alabama  took  umbrage  at  this ;  and  in  a 
correspondence  between  Governor  Gayle,  of  Alabama, 
and  Mr.  Cass,  Secretary  of  War,  the  former  denies  the 
authority  of  the  United  States  to  pass  the  law  in  ques- 
tion, which  he  pronounced  inconsistent  with  the  territo- 
rial sovereignty  of  Alabama ;  and  he  asks  that  the  Gov- 
ernment would  forbear  to  carry  it  into  execution.  He  is 
willing  to  refer  the  question  of  constitutionality  to  the 
proper  arbiter  —  the  Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  Cass  replied  at  length  to  Governor  Gayle,  stating 
the  President's  views,  and  maintaining  the  validity  of 
the  act  of  Congress.  They  differ  about  the  facts  con- 
nected with  the  respective  rights  of  the  United  States 
States  and  of  Alabama,  as  much  as  about  the  principles 
of  law.  He  fully  admits  the  right  of  jurisdiction  over 
these  lands  to  be  in  the  State  of  Alabama,  but  urges  that 
this  cannot  interfere  with  the  right  of  property,  which  is 
in  the  United  States.  He  says  the  President  regrets  the 
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necessity  he  is  under  to  interfere  for  the  removal  of  citi- 
zens of  Alabama,  but  he  had  no  option,  and  he  should 
endeavor  to  execute  the  duty  with  the  least  practicable 
inconvenience.  He  admits,  also,  that  Alabama  has  the 
power  of  converting  private  property  to  public  purposes, 
on  making  just  compensation ;  but  that  this  right  has 
not  been  asserted  or  acted  upon  in  the  present  instance. 
He  must,  therefore,  insist  on  executing  the  law;  but 
time  is  given  to  the  peaceable  intruders  to  remove,  until 
the  fifteenth  of  January.  Various  precedents  and  autho- 
rities are  referred  to  by  the  Secretary  to  justify  the 
course  of  the  Administration. 

Governor  Gayle's  answer  to  this  letter  was  dated  the 
seventeenth  of  October. 

The  excitement  on  this  subject  in  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama was  increased  by  the  circumstance  that,  in  August, 
one  of  the  intruders,  a  Colonel  Owen,  who  resisted  the 
Marshal  of  the  United  States,  was  killed. 

The  soldier  who  shot  him  having  been  demanded  by 
the  Governor  of  Alabama,  to  be  tried  for  the  act,  Major 
M'Intosh,  the  officer  commanding,  refused  to  give  him 
up,  alleging  that  he  was  in  the  lawful  discharge  of  his 
duty. 

It  seems,  from  the  official  statement  to  the  Govern- 
ment, that  Owen  had  prepared  a  mine  in  his  house,  to 
explode  when  the  officer  had  entered  his  house  by  invi- 
tation; that  he  afterwards  attempted  to  shoot  the  offi- 
cer, and  in  resisting  with  arms  the  attempt  to  arrest  him 
he  was  shot. 

A  subsequent  order  to  take  Major  M'Intosh  on  an 
attachment  for  contempt  was  also  resisted ;  on  which  the 
Major  received  orders  to  submit  to  the  civil  authority  of 
Alabama. 

The  difficulty  of  this  case  was  increased  by  the  great 
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number  of  settlers  on  the  Creek  lands,  which  was  esti- 
mated at  thirty  thousand. 

There  was  great  excitement  in  the  State  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  preparations  being  made  in  some  of  the  coun- 
ties to  assert  the  rights  of  the  State  by  force,  ten  compa- 
nies of  United  States  artillery  were  ordered  to  Fort 
Mitchell  in  Alabama. 

The  removal  of  the  Bank  deposits  in  November  occa- 
sioned no  little  pecuniary  embarrassment  and  distress  in 
the  commercial  community,  by  disturbing  the  existing 
distribution  of  the  moneyed  capital  in  the  cities.  The 
United  States  Bank  was  either  obliged,  or  made  the  re- 
moval a  pretext  for  demanding  the  balances  due  to  it 
from  the  State  banks,  and  for  refusing  discounts  to  indi- 
viduals, and  calling  for  repayments,  total  or  partial,  from 
those  whom  they  had  formerly  accommodated. 

The  friends  of  the  Administration  insisted  that  this 
was  an  artificial  panic,  produced  partly  to  increase  the 
number  of  its  friends,  and  partly  to  provoke  the  resent- 
ment of  those  who  suffered,  against  the  Administration. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  when  Congress  assembled 
on  the  second  day  of  December.  There  being  two  per- 
sons who  claimed  the  right  to  one  of  the  districts  of  Ken- 
tucky, Messrs.  Letcher  and  Moore,  some  discussion  arose 
on  the  certificates,  when  Mr.  Letcher  proposed  to  Mr. 
Moore  that  they  should  both  withdraw  until  the  Speaker 
was  chosen.  Mr.  Stevenson  was  then  chosen  Speaker ; 
when,  on  producing  the  documents,  Mr.  Moore  was 
allowed  to  take  his  seat  for  the  present  as  one  of  the 
members  from  Kentucky. 

On  the  following  day,  the  President's  opening  message 
was  received. 

Of  the  foreign  relations  of  the  country  he  speaks  in 
most  favorable  terms. 
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Although  the  northern  boundary  was  not  yet  settled 
with  Great  Britain,  a  renewed  negotiation  on  the  subject 
leads  him  to  expect  a  satisfactory  adjustment  of  it.  By 
a  negotiation  with  that  Government,  light-houses  on  the 
Bahamas  will  be  erected,  which,  with  those  on  the 
western  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Florida,  will  greatly  contri- 
bute to  the  safety  of  navigation  in  those  seas. 

Notwithstanding  the  most  amicable  assurances  from 
France,  the  stipulations  of  the  convention  of  July,  1831, 
as  to  the  instalments  to  be  paid  to  the  United  States, 
still  remain  unfulfilled.  It  having  been  made  the  duty 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  by  the  act  of  Congress 
of  July,  1832,  to  collect  this  money,  he,  to  save  time  and 
expense,  drew  for  the  first  instalment  on  the  French 
Minister  of  Finance.  This  bill  was  not  paid,  and  the 
reason  assigned  was,  that  no  appropriation  for  its  pay- 
ment had  been  made  by  the  Legislative  Chambers, 
though  a  subsequent  recommendation  was  made  by  the 
King  that  the  sum  required  should  be  paid.  But  the 
subject  was  postponed  to  the  following  session. 

The  President  regards  the  faith  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment as  pledged  to  fulfil  the  stipulation,  and  that,  at  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Chambers,  the  appropriation  will  be 
made.  But  the  documents  respecting  the  illegal  seizures 
by  the  French,  though  repeatedly  applied  for,  have  not 
yet  been  communicated;  and  this  delay  may  prevent 
the  completion  of  the  duties  assigned  to  the  Commis- 
sioners within  the  time  prescribed  to  them.  Under  these 
circumstances,  he  thought  it  his  duty  no  longer  to  delay 
the  appointment  of  a  Minister  to  France,  to  despatch 
him  in  time  to  communicate  the  result  of  his  application. 
He  accordingly  appointed  a  distinguished  citizen,  and 
trusts  to  his  representations,  and  the  assurances  of  the 
French  Government,  for  a  satisfactory  result.  Should, 
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however,  these  expectations  be  disappointed,  the  subject 
will  again  be  brought  to  the  notice  of  Congress. 

A  treaty  on  liberal  terms  has  been  made  with  Russia ; 
and  with  Spain,  who  has  agreed  to  pay  for  spoliations, 
and  a  convention  has  probably,  ere  this,  been  negotiated. 
He  recommends  that  an  act  of  Congress  which  interferes 
with  the  principles  of  reciprocity  as  to  tonnage  duties,  to 
the  injury  of  Spain,  be  repealed.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  are  discriminations  in  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico 
that  are  injurious  to  our  merchants,  which  he  trusts,  on 
the  representations  that  have  been  made  to  the  Spanish 
Government,  will  be  removed. 

Further  indulgence  has  been  given  to  Portugal  in  the 
payment  of  the  last  instalments  due  from  her. 

A  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  has  been  made  with 
Belgium,  and  the  Commissioners  under  the  treaty  of  in- 
demnity with  Sicily  have  entered  on  their  duties. 

The  Danish  Government,  after  duly  paying  the  sums 
awarded  against  it,  has  placed  the  trade  with  the  Islands 
of  St.  Croix  on  a  more  liberal  footing  than  before. 

Our  relations  with  the  new  American  Republics  have 
undergone  little  change  since  the  last  year.  Some  of  the 
most  important  claims  of  our  citizens  against  Brazil  have 
been  adjusted.  The  boundary  line  with  Mexico,  in  con- 
sequence of  her  delay  in  appointing  Commissioners,  owing 
probably  to  her  civil  dissensions,  has  not  yet  been  run. 

A  revision  of  our  Consular  system  is  recommended  to 
Congress. 

The  finances  of  the  country  continue  to  afford  matter 
of  national  congratulation.  The  receipts  of  the  year  will 
amount  to  more  than  thirty-two  millions  of  dollars  — 
from  customs  above  twenty-eight  million,  and  from  the 
public  lands  about  three  millions.  The  expenditures, 
including  two  and  a  half  millions  for  the  public  debt,  will 
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not  exceed  twenty-five  millions;  and,  of  course,  a  large 
balance  will  remain  in  the  treasury.  The  debt,  on  the 
first  of  January  next,  will  probably  be  reduced  to  four 
millions  seven  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  dollars ;  so 
that  the  whole  may  be  discharged  with  the  balance  in 
the  treasury. 

He  then  exults  in  the  anticipation  that,  when  he 
meets  them  at  another  session,  he  will  be  able  to  an- 
nounce to  them  that  the  public  debt  is  extinguished ; 
which  fact  would  prove  at  once  the  great  resources  of 
the  country,  and  the  prudence  and  economy  with  which 
the  Government  has  been  administered. 

But  the  flourishing  state  of  the  finances  ought  not  to 
make  us  lavish  of  the  public  treasure.  The  revenue  will 
be  reduced  by  the  change  in  the  tariff,  and  the  change 
from  credit  to  cash  duties  has  increased  the  recent  re- 
ceipts. The  revenue  of  the  next  year  is  not  likely  much 
to  exceed  the  expenses,  and  therefore  no  further  change 
in  the  tariff  is  recommended.  He  urges  the  wisdom  of 
a  rigid  economy,  as  we  may  otherwise  find  ourselves, 
after  reducing  the  tariff  to  lighten  the  public  burdens, 
compelled  to  retrace  our  steps. 

He  mentions  the  removal  of  the  deposits  from  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
sury. It  was  not  until  August  that  he  received  an  offi- 
cial report  from  the  "Government  Directors"  of  that 
Bank,  by  which  it  appeared  that  the  Bank  had,  in  viola- 
tion of  its  charter,  placed  its  funds  at  the  discretion  of 
the  President,  to  be  employed  in  sustaining  the  political 
power  of  the  Bank.  It  being  evident  that  the  Bank  was 
thus  converted  into  an  electioneering  engine,  the  path  of 
duty  that  he  ought  to  pursue  was  plain.  It  appeared  to 
him  that  the  power  given  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
sury ought  to  be  at  once  exerted,  to  deprive  that  great 
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corporation  of  the  support  of  the  Government  in  such 
abuses  of  its  money  and  its  power. 

At  this  moment,  the  efforts  of  the  Bank  to  control 
public  opinion  through  the  distresses  of  some  and  the 
fears  of  others,  are  equally  apparent,  and  yet  more  ob- 
jectionable. It  attempts  to  produce  embarrassment  in 
some,  and  to  create  a  panic  in  all.  But  their  efforts  have 
hitherto  failed,  and  from  the  facts  disclosed  he  should 
order  a  scire  facias  to  put  an  end  to  their  chartered 
rights,  if  the  charter  did  not  so  soon  expire. 

He  refers  to  the  report  of  the  Committee,  that  the 
public  deposits  were  safe  in  the  Bank;  but  says  that  the 
removal  was  called  for  by  considerations  which  are  not 
affected  by  the  report  referred  to.  It  will  be  for  Con- 
gress to  decide  whether  the  Executive  has  acted  in  the 
line  of  its  duty. 

Brief  references  are  made  to  the  army,  navy,  and  post- 
office  departments,  with  some  suggestions  of  reform. 

Several  treaties  have  been  made  with  the  Indians 
for  their  removal  to  the  west  of  the  Mississippi.  He  is 
still  convinced  that  these  tribes  cannot  exist  surrounded 
by  white  settlements.  The  experiment  which  has  been 
made  has  so  far  proved  successful.  The  emigrant  In- 
dians to  the  West  are  generally  prosperous  and  con- 
tented. 

In  consequence  of  the  many  disasters  which  have 
lately  occurred  in  steam  navigation,  he  suggests  the  ex- 
pediency of  precautionary  and  penal  legislation,  so  far  as 
the  subject  is  within  the  constitutional  powers  of  Con- 
gress. 

His  oft-repeated  recommendation  of  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution,  on  the  election  of  President  and  Vice- 
President,  is  again  mentioned. 

On  the  fourth  of  December,  the  President  returned 
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the  land  bill  of  the  last  session,  with  his  objections  to  it. 
He  says  that  the  want  of  time  to  give  the  subject  due 
consideration  prevented  his  return  of  the  bill  before  the 
rising  of  Congress.  Before  he  states  his  objections,  he 
goes  into  a  historical  review  of  the  public  lands,  from  the 
Articles  of  Confederation  in  1777,  the  resolutions  of  the 
old  Congress  on  the  subject,  and  the  cessions  of  the  dif- 
ferent States. 

He  objects  to  the  bill,  that  it  violates  the  pledge  to 
the  new  Western  States,  of  giving  them  twelve  and  a 
half  per  cent,  of  the  net  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  be- 
fore any  apportionment  was  made. 

It  violates  the  conditions  upon  which  the  other  seven- 
eighths  of  the  proceeds  should  be  distributed. 

Because  Congress  possesses  no  constitutional  power  to 
appropriate  the  public  money  for  local  purposes,  and 
this  bill  directs  the  proceeds  to  be  applied  to  objects  of 
internal  improvement  or  education  within  the  respective 
States. 

The  bill  assumes  a  new  principle.  Its  object  is  not  to 
return  to  the  people  an  unavoidable  surplus  of  revenue 
paid  by  them,  but  to  create  a  surplus  distribution  among 
the  States.  He  says  that  a  more  direct  road  to  consolida- 
tion could  not  be  devised,  and  he  dwells  on  the  extent 
and  danger  of  giving  such  a  power  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

He  argues  that  the  measure  would,  moreover,  be  inj  u- 
rious  to  the  new  States ;  and  he  reaffirms  his  opinions 
of  our  true  policy  to  be,  that  the  public  lands  should,  as 
soon  as  practicable,  cease  to  be  sources  of  revenue. 

After  this  message  was  read,  Mr.  Clay  addressed  the 
Senate,  and  animadverted  with  much  severity  on  the 
course  of  the  President.  The  subject  of  the  public  lands, 
at  the  session  before  the  last,  had  been  fully  discussed, 
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and  had  been  introduced  by  the  President  himself  in  his 
first  message  to  Congress ;  of  course  it  must  have  been 
well  understood  by  him.  The  bill  was  again  brought 
before  Congress  at  the  next  session,  and  passed  both 
Houses,  just  before  the  close  of  the  session ;  but  the  Pre- 
sident, without  acting  on  the  bill,  or  communicating  his 
reasons,  retained  it.  The  question  was,  whether  the  bill 
now  returned  was  to  be  again  acted  on,  or  was  an  exist- 
ing law.  As  he  had  not  made  up  his  mind  on  the  sub- 
ject, he  moved  that  it  be  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Benton  warmly  defended  the  President  against 
what  he  called  an  unfounded  attack,  which  produced  a 
full  reply,  and  a  more  detailed  reference  to  the  legislative 
progress  of  this  bill.  Mr.  Benton  having  withdrawn  his 
motion  to  take  up  the  bill,  it  was  then  laid  on  the  table. 
The  next  day,  Mr.  Clay  asked  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill 
essentially  the  same  as  that  of  the  preceding  sessions. 

Mr.  Benton  having  offered  a  resolution  requiring  the 
amount  of  money  in  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  each 
month  and  year  since  its  establishment,  Mr.  Clay  moved, 
as  an  amendment,  that  he  also  report  the  names  of  all 
the  new  deposit  banks,  their  respective  capitals,  the 
amount  of  public  money  in  each,  their  condition,  and 
other  facts  relative  to  the  transfer  of  the  deposits; 
which  resolution  and  amendments  were,  on  his  motion, 
ordered  to  be  printed. 

He  then  adverted  to  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  on  the  removal  of  the  deposits,  which  was  made 
the  order  of  the  day  for  the  succeeding  Monday ;  and  he 
moved  that  the  President  inform  the  Senate  whether  the 
paper  purporting  to  have  been  read  by  him  to  the  Heads 
of  the  Departments  on  the  eighteenth  of  September  was 
genuine,  and  if  so,  that  he  cause  a  copy  to  be  laid  before 
the  Senate. 
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The  next  day  this  application  was  resisted,  and  after 
some  modification  of  the  resolution,  omitting  the  ques- 
tion of  genuineness,  it  was  adopted  by  twenty-three  votes 
to  eighteen. 

On  the  following  day  the  President,  by  a  message,  re- 
plied to  the  Senate,  that  the  Executive  is  a  co-ordinate 
and  independent  branch  of  the  Government ;  and  he  has 
yet  to  learn  "under  what  constitutional  authority  the 
Senate  could  require  of  him  any  communication  made 
by  him  to  the  Heads  of  Departments,  acting  as  a  Cabi- 
net Council."  He  would  always  be  ready  to  explain  to 
the  American  people  the  grounds  of  his  conduct,  and  to 
give  to  either  branch  of  the  Legislature  any  useful  infor- 
mation :  knowing  the  rights  of  the  Senate,  he  should  not 
interfere  with  them ;  and  knowing  those  of  the  Execu- 
tive, he  should  endeavor  to  maintain  them,  agreeably  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  and  his  oath  to  sup- 
port it :  he  must,  therefore,  from  a  due  regard  to  those 
rights,  decline  to  comply  with  their  request. 

As  the  removal  of  the  deposits  was  followed,  in  all  the 
commercial  cities,  with  a  very  great  pressure  on  the 
mercantile  community,  meetings  were  frequently  held  to 
send  memorials  to  Congress,  or  to  the  President,  for  the 
purpose  of  procuring  their  restoration.  The  subject  was 
the  most  prominent  and  interesting  topic  of  debate  in 
both  Houses  of  Congress. 

Among  the  papers  accompanying  the  President's  mes- 
sage was  one  signed  by  Mr.  Taney,1  in  which,  as  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  he  assigned  his  reasons  for  remov- 
ing the  Government  deposits  from  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States. 

In  that  paper,  assuming  that  the  Bank  charter,  which 
would  expire  in  March,  1836,  would  not  be  renewed,  he 
1  Eegister  of  Debates,  Vol.  X.;  Part  IV.,  Appendix,  page  58. 
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thought  that  the  public  interest  required  the  removal 
without  further  delay,  and  that  there  were  other  reasons 
for  the  removal,  growing  out  of  the  misconduct  of  the 
Bank,  to  which  he  specially  refers,  and  which  accord 
with  those  stated  by  the  President  to  his  Cabinet,  and 
repeatedly  referred  to  throughout  this  controversy. 

On  the  fourth  of  February,  a  message  was  received 
from  the  President,  complaining  of  the  refusal  of  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States  to  deliver  the  books  and 
papers  in  its  possession  relative  to  the  pensions  to  offi- 
cers of  the  Revolution,  which  it  insists  it  has  a  right  to 
pay,  under  a  just  construction  of  the  act  of  Congress  of 
June,  1832.  He  has  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  submit  the 
matter  to  the  consideration  of  Congress. 

Accompanying  this  message  was  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Butler,  the  Attorney-general,  to  the  President,  condemn- 
ing the  conduct  of  the  Bank  relative  to  the  pensions,  and 
a  correspondence  between  Nicholas  Biddle,  President  of 
the  Bank,  and  General  Cass,  Secretary  of  War,  on  the 
same  subject.1 

On  the  fifth  of  February,  Mr.  Webster  made  a  report 
on  the  removal  of  the  deposits.  He  considers  that  these 
deposits  were  one  of  the  benefits  which  Congress  meant 
to  render  to  the  Bank  in  return  for  the  bonus  of  a  mil- 
lion and  a  half  which  it  paid  to  the  Government ;  and 
the  Bank  has  a  right  to  the  deposits,  unless  it  has 
afforded  just  cause  for  removing  them. 

The  safety  of  the  public  funds  was  another  considera- 
tion of  this  provision,  and  the  removal  of  course  involves 
the  question  of  political  propriety  and  expediency. 

The  propriety  of  the  Secretary's  course  is  subject  to 
the  revision  of  Congress.  The  right  of  removal  is  not 

1  Kegister  of  Debates,  Vol.  X.,  Part  IV.,  Appendix,  page  102. 
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absolute,  but  conditional.  If  they  are  removed  without 
good  cause,  he  impairs  the  rights  of  the  Bank. 

The  Committee  do  not  concur  with  the  Secretary,  that 
whenever  he  thinks  the  public  good  requires  it,  he  may 
remove  the  deposits.  This  power  of  the  Secretary  is  not 
to  be  exercised  abitrarily  or  capriciously,  but  only  on 
grounds  of  necessity,  or  plain  and  manifest  expediency. 
He  has  in  nothing  else  the  unlimited  power  here  claimed. 
The  power  now  contended  for  would  be  to  place  the 
whole  management  of  the  Bank  under  his  control. 
But  the  management  is  exclusively  confined  to  twenty- 
five  directors.  No  part  of  their  management,  uncon- 
nected with  the  public  deposits,  is  submitted  to  his  judg- 
ment. He  has  no  authority,  whether  it  has  or  has  not 
violated  its  charter. 

The  Secretary  seems  to  suppose  he  has  a  general 
guardianship  over  the  Bank,  but  there  is  nothing  to 
warrant  this  opinion.  The  law  has  provided  the  Secre- 
tary with  ample  powers  to  judge  of  the  safety  of  the  de- 
posits by  requiring  frequent  returns  of  the  condition  of 
the  Bank ;  but  it  has  furnished  him  with  no  means  to 
judge  of  the  depreciation  of  the  paper,  and  other  cases 
of  maladministration.  Congress  has  appropriate  reme- 
dies, to  be  applied  exclusively  by  itself.  It  is  clear,  from 
looking  to  the  whole  law  establishing  the  Bank,  that 
Congress  gave  the  power  of  removing  the  deposits  to  pro- 
vide for  some  sudden  evil,  for  which  there  was  no  other 
prompt  remedy,  and  not  for  an  over  or  under  discount. 
Between  these  evils  and  the  remedy  by  the  removal  of 
the  deposits  there  is  no  connection. 

The  controversy  about  the  French  bill  furnishes  no 
ground  of  removal.  It  is  a  question  about  which  men 
may  differ,  and  is  proper  for  a  judicial  decision. 

The  power  given  to  the  Secretary  is  a  trust  power, 
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and  "is  to  be  construed  according  to  the  subject  and 
object  of  the  trust."  The  objects  are  the  safe  keeping 
of  the  money,  and  its  transfer  from  place  to  place ;  and 
if  the  Bank  fails  in  either  of  these  objects,  the  deposits 
should  be  removed ;  but  otherwise,  they  should  remain 
in  the  Bank.  Of  its  other  acts,  in  discounting  too  little 
or  too  much,  if  its  committees  are  not  properly  organ- 
ized, if  it  demands  damages  on  protested  bills,  or  it  med- 
dle in  politics,  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary,  that  he  has 
a  right  to  withdraw  from  it  the  custody  of  the  public 
money,  is  inconsistent  with  the  purpose  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, and  would  give  him  the  power  of  removal  even  for 
believing  that  a  bank  is  unconstitutional,  or  upon  the 
utility  of  continuing  it  until  its  charter  expires.  He 
may  even  exercise  his  power  on  any  supposed  ground  of 
public  good. 

The  extent  of  the  Secretary's  power  being  thus  ascer- 
tained, the  Committee  proceed  to  examine  the  reason  he 
assigns  for  the  removal  of  the  deposits. 

The  first  is,  the  near  approach  to  the  termination  of 
the  Bank  charter,  the  fourth  of  March,  1836.  As  three 
sessions  of  Congress  intervene,  he  should  have  left  this 
matter  to  Congress.  They  had  acted  on  the  subject  at 
the  last  session,  and  a  new  session  was  at  hand.  He 
assigns  no  reason  or  emergency  for  not  awaiting  the 
meeting  of  Congress. 

The  Secretary  infers  that  the  Bank  charter  would  not 
be  renewed,  from  the  recent  popular  elections.  But  on 
this  subject  men  may  draw  different  conclusions :  one 
may  think  a  candidate  has  been  elected  from  his  opposi- 
tion to  the  Bank ;  and  another,  that  he  has  been  chosen 
notwithstanding  such  opposition  ;  and  another  may  sup- 
pose it  has  produced  little  or  no  effect. 

But  if  the  inference  were  fair  and  allowable,  it  did 
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not  follow  that  the  deposits  should  be  removed  before 
Congress  had  decided  on  the  hands  into  which  they 
should  be  transferred. 

The  withdrawal  of  the  money  on  deposit  from  a  bank 
whose  charter  is  about  to  expire,  is  one  of  the  things 
longest  postponed.  The  operation,  by  being  made  gradual, 
produces  the  least  disturbance  to  the  community ;  and 
the  course  pursued  as  to  the  first  Bank  of  the  United 
States  is  referred  to.  A  part  of  the  public  money  re- 
mained in  the  Bank  even  after  the  charter  had  expired. 
The  withdrawal  was  unnecessarily  early,  and  unneces- 
sarily sudden. 

The  Committee  examine  the  acts  of  misconduct  alleged 
against  the  Bank. 

That  the  discounts  are  made  by  a  committee,  and  not 
by  a  quorum  of  the  Board. 

Supposing  this  illegal  or  irregular,  how  is  the  error  to 
be  corrected  by  removing  the  deposits  ?  The  Committee, 
however,  believe  the  practice  not  unusual.  It  is  im- 
portant to  make  discounts  oftener  than  it  is  convenient 
for  the  Board  of  Directors  to  meet.  It  is  sufficient  if  they 
have  a  general  supervisory  power. 

But  the  Government  Directors  were  not  on  this  com- 
mittee. 

But  if  the  appointment  of  a  committee  was  illegal,  it 
could  not  be  rendered  legal  by  appointing  any  or  all 
these  Directors.  There  seems  to  be  no  ground  for  the 
suspicion  that  there  was  a  special  motive  for  their  exclu- 
sion. All  these  discounts  are  matters  of  record,  and  to 
be  seen  by  all  the  Directors  every  day.  There  might 
have  been  good  reasons  for  their  exclusion.  Their  ser- 
vices might  have  been  more  useful  on  committees,  or 
they  might  not  have  been  so  well  acquainted  with  the 
business  of  foreign  or  domestic  exchange. 
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The  Committee  do  not  agree  with  the  Secretary  in 
attributing  any  peculiar  duty,  trust,  or  authority,  to 
these  Directors,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  rest  of  the 
Board. 

The  charge  against  the  Bank,  that  the  measures  of 
the  committee  of  exchange  are  systematically  concealed 
from  the  officers  of  the  Government,  is  a  serious  one,  but 
the  Committee  say  they  find  nothing  to  justify  it. 

The  question  of  the  right  to  damages  on  the  protested 
French  bill  is  examined ;  and  the  Bank  is,  in  the  Com- 
mittee's opinion,  justified  in  demanding  them;  and,  whe- 
ther right  or  wrong,  it  furnishes  no  reason  for  withdraw- 
ing the  deposits. 

The  charge  that  the  Bank  has  used  its  means  to  ob- 
tain political  power,  they  also  think,  if  true,  offers  no 
ground  for  the  removal. 

They  examine  into  the  facts  relied  on  by  the  Secre- 
tary. The  first  is,  the  extension  of  its  loans  in  1831. 
But  this  wras  not  complained  of  then:  so  as  to  the  ex- 
tension in  May,  1832  :  which  were  well  known  at  the 
time. 

The  Directors  charged  with  misconduct  have  a  right 
to  defend  themselves  before  the  community ;  and  the 
Secretary  is  not  constituted  the  judge  of  their  mode  of 
exercising  this  right,  and  cannot  justly  remove  the  de- 
posits because  he  does  not  approve  of  the  course  of  the 
Bank.  The  Committee  regard  this  last  reason  as  more 
objectionable  than  any  other,  as  it  would  leave  a  high 
official  duty  to  be  exercised  from  considerations  con- 
nected with  the  political  feelings  and  party  contests  of 
the  day. 

The  Committee  have  no  doubt  that  the  removal  of 
the  deposits  is  the  cause  of  the  existing  public  distress. 
In  taking  care  of  itself,  the  Bank  would  necessarily  les- 
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sen  its  loans  and  accommodations,  by  having  nine  mil- 
lions suddenly  withdrawn  from  it.  "  The  extraordinary 
spectacle  is  exhibited  of  a  warfare  by  the  National  Gov- 
ernment on  the  National  Bank,  notwithstanding  that 
the  Government  is  itself  a  great  proprietor  in  the  Bank, 
and  that  the  notes  of  the  Bank  are  the  currency  in 
which  the  revenues  are  receivable.  The  true  and  natural 
relation  between  the  Government  and  the  Bank  are  thus 
reversed.  They  show  that  the  State  banks  are  not  able 
to  maintain  as  large  a  circulation  with  nine  millions  as 
the  National  Bank  maintained. 

Besides  lessening  circulation,  and  lowering  prices,  the 
removal  has  acted  on  public  opinion,  and  disturbed  the 
general  confidence,  has  weakened  the  public  faith,  and 
given  alarm  for  the  security  of  property.  They  regard 
the  measure  as  highly  inexpedient,  and  altogether  unjus- 
tifiable. The  Committee  forbear  to  consider  the  mea- 
sures adopted  by  the  Secretary  for  the  safe  keeping  of 
the  public  money  since  the  withdrawal  from  the  Bank, 
or  the  course  of  legislation  proper  in  the  existing  state 
of  things.  They  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  resolu- 
tion referred  to  them,  that  the  reasons  assigned  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  the  removal  "  are  insuffi- 
cient and  unsatisfactory." 

Mr.  Sprague,  one  of  the  Senators  from  Maine,  on  the 
second  of  January  offered  a  resolution  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  communicate  the  amount  of  trade  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  British  American  colo- 
nies, the  British  West  Indies,  the  Danish  West  Indies, 
and  the  Swedish  West  Indies,  since  the  thirtieth  of  Sep- 
tember, 1832  ;  distinguishing  the  American,  British  and 
other  foreign  tonnage :  also  the  amount  of  imports  and 
exports,  distinguished  in  like  manner. 

The  next  day,  he  said  that  his  motive  was  to  see  the 
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effect  of  the  arrangement  negotiated  by  Mr.  M'Lane.  He 
made  statements  to  show  that,  before  the  arrangement, 
the  foreign  tonnage  employed  in  this  trade,  which  was 
less  than  one-tenth,  had,  under  that  arrangement,  exceeded 
the  American.  The  resolution  was  adopted. 

The  Bank  issued  a  paper  in  its  own  vindication,  in 
answer  to  the  charges  against  it  by  the  President  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  the  paper  signed  by 
the  Government  Directors. 

Some  of  the  facts  are  denied  :  thus,  as  to  the  expendi- 
ture for  printing ;  of  the  eighty  thousand  dollars  said  to 
have  been  expended  for  documents  and  pamphlets  to 
operate  on  public  opinion,  more  than  thirty-three  thou- 
sand dollars  were  for  printing  notes  and  for  circulation, 
and  this  money  was  not  expended  in  Philadelphia  alone, 
but  in  the  Bank  and  all  the  branches  together.  They 
also  urge  the  increase  of  the  loans  made  from  1831  to 
1832,  instead  of  being  twenty-eight  millions,  as  is  stated, 
was  only  seventeen  millions. 

The  Bank  committee  undertake  to  account  for  the 
hostility  of  the  Executive  towards  that  institution,  by 
the  attempt  made  by  the  Treasury  Department  to  have 
Mr.  Jeremiah  Mason  removed  from  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent of  the  Branch  Bank  in  Portsmouth,  New  Hamp- 
shire, on  account  of  his  political  sentiments,  and  the  sug- 
gestion made  by  Mr.  Woodbury  (now  a  member  of  the 
Cabinet)  that  his  removal  would  tend  to  reconcile  the 
people  of  New  Hampshire  to  the  Bank.  This  proposi- 
tion not  being  acceded  to  by  the  Directors  of  the  Bank, 
on  the  ground  that  they  had  no  responsibility  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  touching  the  political  conduct 
of  their  officers.  Thus  arose  the  hostility  to  the  Bank, 
of  those  who,  "  finding  it  impossible  to  bend  it  to  their 
purposes,  have  resolved  to  break  it." 
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The  report  makes  an  elaborate  vindication  of  all  the 
measures  for  which  it  had  been  reprehended,  and,  in 
conclusion,  proposes  a  memorial  to  Congress  asking  re- 
dress for  the  wrong  done  to  the  institution. 

The  Legislature  of  Virginia  having  expressed,  by  reso- 
lutions, their  disapprobation  of  the  removal  of  the  depo- 
sits, sent  instructions  to  their  Senators  to  use  their  best 
endeavor  to  procure  the  adoption  by  Congress  of  proper 
measures  for  restoring  them  to  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  Mr.  Rives,  who  had,  on  this  question,  supported 
the  Executive,  thought  it  his  duty  to  resign. 

Both  Houses  of  Congress  were  deluged  with  petitions 
and  memorials  on  the  subject  of  the  removal  of  the  depo- 
sits, setting  forth  the  injury  which  had  been  occasioned 
thereby,  and  asking  for  their  restoration.  The  number 
was  so  great,  that  the  Speaker  could  not  get  through  the 
call  of  all  the  States.  A  committee  of  ten  thousand  two 
hundred  and  fifty  citizens  of  Philadelphia  was  appointed 
to  carry  to  Washington  their  memorial  on  this  subject. 
In  the  interview  which  took  place  between  the  com- 
mittee and  the  President,  he  assumed  these  several  posi- 
tions :  — 

First.  That  applications  for  relief  must  be  made  by 
memorialists  to  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  and  not 
to  him  :  that  the  distress  was  caused  by  the  Bank,  which 
was  hoarding  its  specie,  and  curtailing  its  discounts,  to 
crush  the  State  banks,  and  induce  the  Government  to 
abandon  its  policy :  that  the  stockholders  might  grant 
relief  by  electing  Directors  who  would  conduct  its  affairs 
lionesily. 

Second.  That  the  present  Directors  had  violated  the 
charter  of  the  Bank,  by  giving  to  the  President  the 
whole  power  of  the  Bank :  that  the  power  had  been 
used  to  destroy  the  elective  franchise :  that  he  regarded 
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the  Bank  as  "  a  monster  of  corruptions,"  which  he  was 
determined  to  put  down. 

Third.  That  the  law  creating  the  Bank  was  unconsti- 
tutional. 

Fourth.  That,  having  made  up  his  mind  on  all  these 
points,  "  Andrew  Jackson  would  never  restore  the  deposits'* 
to  the  Bank  —  would  never  recharter  that  monster  of 
corruption :  that  persuasion  nor  coercion,  neither  the 
people  nor  the  Legislature,  could  shake  his  determina- 
tion. 

Fifth.  That  he  meant  to  continue  the  present  system 
of  collecting  the  revenue  by  the  State  banks,  until  the 
experiment  had  been  fully  tried,  and  he  had  no  doubts 
of  its  success :  that  he  would  furnish  the  country  with  as 
good,  nay  a  better,  currency  than  the  National  Bank. 

Sixth.  He  admitted  that  considerable  distress  had  fol- 
lowed the  action  of  the  Government.  He  had  never 
doubted  that  brokers  and  stock  speculators,  and  all  who 
were  doing  business  upon  borrowed  capital,  would  suffer 
severely,  and  that  all  such  people  ought  to  break. 

The  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  Senate,  to  whom  the 
President's  message  respecting  the  removal  of  the  funds, 
books  and  papers  connected  with  the  pension  agency  of 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  was  referred,  made  a  re- 
port,1 in  which  the  acts  of  Congress  on  the  subject  of 
pensions  are  fully  examined.  They  say  that  the  pension 
fund  is  to  be  paid  by  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  and 
that  the  Secretary  of  War  has  no  power  to  remove  any 
of  the  public  deposits  from  the  Bank ;  and  they  offer,  in 
conclusion,  a  resolution,  that  "  the  Department  of  War 
is  not  warranted  in  appointing  pension  agents  in  any 
State  or  Territory  where  the  Bank  of  the  United  States, 
or  one  of  its  branches,  is  established." 

1  Register  of  Debates,  Vol.  X.,  Part  IV.,  Appendix,  page  110. 
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The  Committee  of  Ways  arid  Means,  to  whom  had 
been  referred  the  message  of  the  President  respecting 
pensions,  condemn  the  conduct  of  the  Bank,  recommend 
that  the  payment  of  the  pensions  be  confined  to  a  re- 
sponsible officer  of  the  Government,  and  report  a  bill 
accordingly.1 

A  minority  of  the  same  Committee,  justify  the  Bank 
entirely  for  its  course.2  It  consisted  of  Messrs.  Gorham, 
Binney,  and  Wilde. 

On  the  seventh  of  March,  Mr.  Clay  offered  four  reso- 
lutions, on  the  power  of  removing  officers  of  the  United 
States,  which  had  long  been  a  question  on  which  men's 
minds  were  divided.  They  were,  in  substance,  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

First.  That  the  power  of  removal,  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  President,  from  offices  established  by  law,  is  not 
vested  in  him  by  the  Constitution. 

Second.  That  in  all  such  offices  in  which  the  tenure  is 
not  prescribed  by  the  Constitution,  Congress  may  pre- 
scribe the  tenure,  terms,  and  conditions  on  which  they 
are  held. 

Third.  That  the  Judiciary  Committee  inquire  into  the 
expediency  of  providing  by  law,  that  in  all  cases  of  ap- 
pointment to  office  by  the  President,  other  than  diplo- 
matic, the  power  of  removal  shall  be  exercised  only  in 
concurrence  with  the  Senate ;  and  when  that  body  is  not 
in  session,  the  President  may  suspend  such  officer,  and 
communicate  the  reason  of  suspension  to  the  Senate  at 
its  next  session,  when  the  officer  shall  be  removed  or  not, 
as  the  Senate  may  or  may  not  concur  with  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Fourth.  That  the  Post-office  Committee  inquire  into 

1  Register  of  Debates,  Vol.  X.,  Part  IV.,  Appendix,  page  123. 

2  Ibid. 
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the  expediency  of  providing  by  law  for  the  appointment, 
by  the  advice  of  the  Senate,  for  all  deputy  postmasters 
whose  emoluments  exceed  a  certain  amount. 

According  to  the  views  already  presented1  on  the 
power  of  removal,  these  resolutions  of  Mr.  Clay  are 
repugnant  to  a  fair  construction  of  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion. 

In  the  appropriation  bill  there  was  an  item  of  1825, 
for  a  series  of  experiments  made  by  Surgeon  Beaumont 
on  the  stomach  of  a  wounded  soldier,  to  illustrate  the 
process  of  digestion.2  It  was  opposed  as  unconstitutional, 
but  it  was  carried  by  eighty  votes  to  fifty-three. 

On  the  fourteenth  of  March,  Mr.  Webster  asked  leave 
to  introduce  a  bill  to  continue  the  charter  of  the  Bank 
for  six  years  from  March,  1836,  providing  for  the  depo- 
sit of  the  public  money  in  the  Bank  and  its  branches : 
that  the  Bank  shall  pay  a  bonus  to  the  Government  of 
two  hundred  thousand  dollars  annually :  that  Congress 
may  restrain  the  Bank  from  issuing  any  note  under 
twenty  dollars  after  March,  1836  :  that,  within  the  last 
three  years  of  the  existence  of  the  Bank,  the  President 
and  Directors  may  divide  among  the  stockholders  such 
part  of  the  stock  as  they  may  think  proper :  the  Bank 
to  signify  its  acceptance  of  this  continuance  of  their 
charter  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  on  or 
before  the  first  day  of  the  next  session  of  Congress. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  debates  on  the  removal  of  the 
deposits,  which  proved  to  be  even  more  copious  and 
protracted  than  those  on  the  memorable  Missouri  ques- 
tion. 

1  Vol.  I. 

2  An  aperture  had  been  made  in  this  man's  stomach,  from  which  he 
had  recovered,  and  through  which  food  could  be  introduced,  and  its 
changes  seen. 

VOL.  IV.  — 12 
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The  discussion  commenced  in  the  Senate  on  two  reso- 
lutions introduced  by  Mr.  Clay  in  December :  one  decla- 
ring that  the  President,  in  dismissing  the  late  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  because  he  would  not  remove  the  public 
deposits,  had  assumed  unconstitutional  and  dangerous 
powers :  and  the  other,  that  the  reasons  assigned  by  the 
present  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  removing  them 
were  unsatisfactory  and  insufficient. 

The  discussion  was  continued  irregularly,  and  under 
different  modifications,  until  June.  But  in  March,  Mr. 
Clay  so  modified  his  first  resolution  as  to  charge  the  Pre- 
sident with  assuming  "authority  and  power  not  con- 
ferred by  the  Constitution  and  laws;"  on  which  it 
passed  the  Senate  by  twenty-six  votes  to  twenty.1  The 
resolution  respecting  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
passed  by  twenty-eight  votes  to  eighteen.2 

In  June,  Mr.  Clay  offered  two  joint  resolutions,  the 
first  of  which  declared  the  reasons  given  by  Mr.  Taney 
to  be  unsatisfactory  and  insufficient;  and  the  second 
required  the  public  deposits  to  be  made  in  the  Bank  of 
the  United  States  after  the  first  of  July  next.  The  first 
resolution  passed  by  twenty-nine  votes  to  sixteen.3  The 
second  by  twenty-eight  votes  to  eighteen.4 

While  the  subject  was  under  consideration,  resolutions 
of  the  Virginia  Legislature,  condemning  the  removal  of 
the  deposits,  having  been  received,  with  instructions  to 
the  Senators  of  the  State  to  oppose  the  measure,  Mr. 
Rives,  who  had  approved  of  the  removal,  thought  it  his 
duty  to  resign  his  seat ;  and  Mr.  Leigh,  late  the  Commis- 
sioner from  Virginia  to  South  Carolina,  was  appointed  to 
succeed  him. 

1  Register  of  Debates,  Vol.  X.,  Part  I.,  page  1187. 

2  Ibid.,  page  1187.  3  Ibid.,  Part  II.,  page  1880. 
4  Ibid.,  page  1895. 
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The  principal  speakers  in  the  Senate  opposed  to  the 
removal  were  Messrs.  Clay,  Calhoun,  Ewing,  Poindexter, 
Preston,  Wilkins,  Tyler,  and  Leigh.  Those  who  sup- 
ported the  measure  were  Messrs.  Forsyth,  Benton,  Gil- 
mer,  Rives,  Grundy,  and  Wright. 

The  opponents  of  the  removal  assailed  it  in  both 
Houses  on  the  ground  that  the  right  of  removal  was 
vested  in  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  by  law,  and  that 
the  President  had  no  power  over  the  deposits,  either  by 
himself  or  his  Cabinet ;  but  that,  disregarding  the  evi- 
dent intention  of  the  law,  the  present  removal  had  been, 
in  fact,  made  by  him.  They  further  denied  the  suffi- 
ciency of  the  reasons  given  by  the  President,  even  if  he 
had  the  power. 

They  urged  that  the  Bank  charter  was  essentially  a 
contract  between  the  Government  and  the  Bank ;  and 
that,  so  long  as  that  institution  fulfilled  its  prescribed 
duties  to  the  Government,  it  had  a  right  to  the  use  of 
the  unemployed  public  funds,  as  a  compensation  for  its 
services  in  collecting,  keeping,  and  distributing  the  pub- 
lic revenue  :  that  the  alleged  acts  of  misconduct  in  the 
Bank  were  all  defensible;  and  though  they  had  not 
been,  they  furnished  no  sufficient  reasons  for  removing 
the  deposits  from  a  Bank  where  they  were  more  safe 
than  they  would  be  in  the  State  banks. 

They  show  that,  by  the  removal,  the  nation,  as  a 
stockholder,  was  made  to  incur  a  certain  loss,  under  the 
pretext  of  avoiding  a  risk  of  loss  which  no  one  believed 
to  exist :  and  lastly,  they  lay  a  stress  on  the  incalculable 
distress  thus  unnecessarily  inflicted  on  the  community, 
not  merely  by  its  present  suffering,  but  by  the  alarm  and 
anxiety  for  the  future  produced  by  the  arbitrary  conduct 
of  the  Executive. 

On  the  subject  of  the  public  suffering,  Mr.  Binney,  one 
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of  the  members  from  Philadelphia,  whose  fairness,  as 
well  as  ability,  his  adversaries  admitted,  thus  speaks  :  — 

"The  change  produced  in  this  country,  in  the  short 
space  of  three  months,  is  without  example  in  the  history 
of  this  or  any  other  nation.  The  past  summer  found 
the  people  delighted  or  contented  with  the  apparent  ad- 
justment of  some  of  the  most  fearful  controversies  that 
ever  divided  them/'  After  a  glowing  picture  of  the 
prosperity  of  the  country,  and  the  contentment  of  the 
people,  he  added  :  —  "  One  universal  smile  beamed  from 
the  happy  face  of  this  favored  country.  But,  Sir,  we 
have  had  a  fearful  admonition  that  we  hold  all  such 
treasures  in  earthen  vessels;  and  a  still  more  fearful 
one,  that  misjudging  man,  either  in  error  or  in  anger, 
may,  in  a  moment,  dash  them  to  the  earth,  and  break 
into  a  thousand  fragments  the  finest  creations  of  indus- 
try and  intelligence."1 

The  friends  of  the  measure  maintained  that  the  act 
of  Congress  respecting  the  deposits  never  intended  to  in- 
terfere with  the  control  of  the  President  over  his  Cabi- 
net ;  and  if  it  had,  that  such  an  interference  would  have 
been  beyond  its  constitutional  powers :  and  they  ask 
their  opponents  what  would  have  been  their  doctrine  if 
the  Secretary  had  been  disposed  to  deprive  the  Bank  of 
the  deposits  improperly,  and  the  President  had  inter- 
posed his  controlling  power  to  protect  the  Bank.  But  if 
he  could  interpose  his  authority  in  that  case,  he  could 
equally  do  so  on  the  present  occasion. 

They  show  that  the  removal  was  justified  by  nume- 
rous acts  of  the  Bank,  which  had  shown  itself  an  unfaith- 
ful agent  in  thwarting  some  of  those  fiscal  measures  of 
the  Government  which  it  was  especially  appointed  to  dis- 
charge, and  in  endeavoring  to  turn  the  disappointment 
1  Register  of  Debates,  Vol.  X.,  Part  II.,  page  2321. 
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of  the  Government  (in  the  case  of  the  French  bill)  to  a 
source  of  profit  to  itself:  that  it  had  forfeited  all  claims 
to  continued  favor  from  the  Government  by  various  other 
acts  of  misconduct — in  making  loans,  and  administering 
the  affairs  of  the  Bank  in  violation  of  its  own  charter 
and  by-laws. 

They  reproached  it  for  withholding  information  from 
the  Government  Directors,  and  of  systematically  defeat- 
ing the  cautionary  and  defensive  purposes  of  their  crea- 
tion ;  with  lending  money  upon  insufficient  security  to 
editors ;  with  using  their  money  and  patronage  to  influ- 
ence the  elections;  with  circulating  pamphlets  and  docu- 
ments to  defame  the  President,  and  to  bring  the  Admin- 
istration into  discredit ;  with  enlarging  or  contracting  its 
loans,  so  as  to  influence  public  sentiment  in  support  of 
their  particular  policy  and  views :  in  a  word,  they  in- 
sisted that  the  Bank,  instead  of  being  the  mere  fiscal 
agent  of  the  Government,  and  of  the  mercantile  commu- 
nity, had  been  transformed  into  a  political  engine, 
equally  formidable  by  its  wealth,  activity,  and  corrup- 
tion. 

To  name  all  who  engaged  in  the  discussion  of  the 
removal  of  the  deposits,  or  of  topics  growing  out  of  the 
numerous  memorials  connected  with  it,  would  be  to  com- 
prehend more  than  half  the  members  of  the  House ;  but 
those  who  took  the  most  distinguished  part  in  the  debate 
against  the  removal  appear  to  have  been  Messrs.  M'Duf- 
fie  and  Pinckney  of  South  Carolina,  Binney  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Adams  and  Choate  of  Massachusetts,  Archer,  Gor- 
don and  Wise  of  Virginia,  Burges  of  Rhode  Island,  Chil- 
ton  and  Hardin  of  Kentucky,  and  King  of  Georgia: 
while  the  leading  supporters  of  the  Administration  were 
Messrs.  Polk,  Peyton  and  Grundy  of  Tennessee,  Cambre- 
ling  and  Beardsley  of  New  York,  Forsyth,  Gilmer,  Jones 
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and  Clayton  of  Georgia,  Patton  and  Loyall  of  Virginia, 
and  Clay  of  Alabama. 

During  the  debate  in  the  House,  a  most  remarkable 
incident  occurred,  by  which  all  party  feelings  were  sud- 
denly suspended  by  an  appeal  to  the  sympathies  of  our 
common  nature. 

Mr.  Bouldin,  of  Virginia,  when  about  to  speak  against 
the  removal  of  the  deposits,  rose  and  remarked  that,  be- 
fore he  said  any  thing  on  the  question  then  under  dis- 
cussion, he  must  advert  to  a  rebuke  which  he  had 
received  from  his  colleague,  Mr.  Wise,  who  had  truly 
stated  in  his  place,  that  when  Mr.  Randolph  died,  he 
was  a  member  of  this  House,  and  yet  his  death  had  not 
been  announced  on  this  floor.  He  said  that  his  colleague 
had  not  kindly  suggested  this  matter  to  him,  but  that 
another  colleague  had  most  delicately  done  so ;  and  had 
intimated  to  him  that,  as  he  was  Mr.  Randolph's  repre- 
sentative, he  ought,  even  then,  to  mention  his  death.  He 
must  tell  this  colleague,  this  House,  and  his  constituents, 
the  reason  why  Mr.  Randolph's  death  was  not  announced. 
Then,  after  one  or  two  incoherent  remarks,  he  swooned, 
fell  on  the  floor,  and  soon  afterwards  expired.  The 
House  immediately  adjourned. 

Mr.  Bouldin  was  a  self-educated  man,  of  unimpeach- 
able integrity,  and  of  superior  native  powers,  as  well  as 
of  business  habits.  He  had  acquired  a  competent  estate 
by  his  talents  and  moral  worth,  which  had  elevated  him 
first  to  the  Bench,  and  then  to  a  seat  in  Congress. 
Several  of  his  colleagues,  and  among  them  Mr.  Wise,  did 
justice  to  his  rare  merits. 

On  the  fourth  of  April,  further  discussion  in  the  House 
having  been  arrested  by  the  previous  question,  a  resolu- 
tion, that  the  Bank  ought  not  to  be  rechartered,  was 
adopted  by  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  yeas  to  eighty- 
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two  nays.  A  second  resolution,  that  "  the  Bank  depo- 
sits ought  not  to  be  restored  to  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States,"  was  passed  by  one  hundred  and  eighteen  yeas  tc 
one  hundred  and  three  nays.  A  third  resolution,  that 
the  State  banks  ought  to  be  continued  as  places  of  deposit, 
and  that  these  banks  should  be  subject  to  regulation  by 
law,  was  passed  by  one  hundred  and  seventeen  yeas  to 
one  hundred  and  five  nays.  A  fourth  resolution,  then, 
by  way  of  ascertaining  the  cause  of  the  commercal  dis- 
tress complained  of,  arid  of  inquiring  whether  the  Bank 
charter  had  been  violated,  and  whether  the  Bank  has 
been  guilty  of  corruption  and  malpractices,  proposed  that 
a  select  committee  be  appointed  to  examine  the  books 
and  proceedings  of  the  Bank,  and  to  take  the  testimony 
of  witnesses  on  oath,  and  to  report  the  result  of  their 
investigation.  This  resolution  passed  by  one  hundred 
and  seventy-five  yeas  to  forty-two  nays. 

Among  the  multitude  of  memorials  presented  to  Con- 
gress this  session,  was  one  from  four  of  the  Government 
Directors,  which  very  copiously  sets  forth  both  facts  and 
arguments  to  show  that  the  conduct  of  a  majority  of  the 
Board  had  been  illiberal,  unjust,  and  illegal  towards 
themselves,  and  inconsistent  with  the  charter  and  by- 
laws of  the  Bank.  It  was  signed  by  H.  D.  Gilpin,  John 
T.  Sullivan,  Peter  Wager,  and  Hugh  M'Eldery,  and  was 
dated  the  ninth  of  December,  1834. t 

On  the  seventeenth  of  December,  the  President  nomi- 
nated these  same  gentlemen,  with  James  A.  Bayard,  as 
the  five  Government  Directors  of  the  Bank;  but  the 
Senate  confirmed  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Bayard  alone. 
The  others  were  rejected  by  a  small  majority. 

On  the  eleventh  of  March,  the  President  sent  a  mes- 
sage to  the  Senate,  in  which  he  renominated  the  rejected 
1  Register  of  Debates,  Vol.  X.,  Part  IV.,  Appendix,  page  83. 
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members,  and  at  great  length  vindicated  the  propriety 
of  their  course,  in  exposing  the  malpractices  of  the 
Bank.  He  adds,  that  as  Mr.  Bayard  had  resigned,  if 
the  Senate  did  not  confirm  the  present  nomination,  the 
Government  would  have  no  Director  in  the  Board. 

On  the  first  of  May,  Mr.  Tyler,  on  behalf  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Finance,  in  the  Senate,  made  a  report  on  the 
renomination  of  Mr.  Gilpin  and  others,  in  which  he  in- 
sists that  while  the  President  disclaimed  any  right  to 
inquire  into  the  reasons  of  the  Senate  for  rejecting  the 
nominees,  it  is  yet  more  clear  that  he  could  not  assume 
those  reasons.  They  rest  the  propriety  of  the  Senate's 
course  altogether  upon  its  constitutional  rights,  but  at 
the  same  time  suggest  that  renominations  should  be  cau- 
tiously and  sparingly  made ;  and  state  that,  during  the 
Administrations  of  Washington,  Adams  and  Jefferson, 
there  had  been  no  instance  of  a  renomination. 

They  refused  their  assent  to  the  appointment  of  the 
four  persons  renominated,  by  the  vote  of  thirty  to 
eleven,  and  ordered  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate  to  be 
printed.1 

When  one  considers  the  array  of  names  on  either  side 
of  this  memorable  controversy,  it  is  impossible  not  to 
believe  that  here,  as  in  most  disputes  in  which  the  feel- 
ings of  men  mingle  with  their  opinions,  neither  party 
was  wholly  right,  and  neither  wholly  wrong ;  and  after 
the  lapse  of  more  than  twenty  years,  it  may  not  be  too 
soon  to  see  the  errors  of  both. 

Of  the  course  pursued  by  General  Jackson  towards 
the  Bank,  decisive  majorities  in  Congress  against  him 
for  three  successive  years,  composed  partly  of  his  personal 
and  political  friends,  can  leave  no  rational  doubt  that  his 

1  Register  of  Debates,  Vol.  X.,  Part  IV.,  Appendix,  page  316. 
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course  was  at  once  arbitrary  and  injurious  to  the  public 
interests. 

Of  the  course  pursued  by  the  Bank,  let  us  now  inquire 
how  far  its  errors,  whether  of  mistake  or  delinquency, 
contributed  to  its  own  downfall. 

It  must  be  remembered  that,  from  the  first,  the  Bank 
was  obnoxious  to  popular  prejudice  from  two  causes:  one 
was,  that  it  was  deemed  to  be  unconstitutional  by  that 
party  which  was,  if  not  the  greatest  in  weight  and  influ- 
ence, the  most  numerous  in  the  country :  the  other  was, 
that,  on  account  of  its  great  wealth,  it  was  naturally  an 
object  of  envy  and  odium  with  the  multitude. 

With  these  inherent  sources  of  jealousy  and  ill-will,  it 
behoved  that  institution  to  exercise  its  powers  and  func- 
tions with  great  caution  and  forbearance.  They  should 
seem  never  to  be  used  except  in  the  service  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, or  for  the  public  benefit.  It  very  soon  experi- 
enced that  it  had  rivals  and  enemies  ready  to  profit  by 
its  mistakes,  whether  from  fault  or  misfortune.  On  these 
occasions,  however,  it  always  found  a  majority  in  Con- 
gress ready  to  act  a  liberal  part  by  it  —  to  pardon  its 
unintentional  errors,  and  to  punish  those  which  were 
more  serious  only  by  its  censure. 

It  was,  perhaps,  thus  induced  to  overrate  its  strength. 
The  first  direct  attempt  to  make  it  subservient  to  the 
political  views  of  the  Government  was  on  the  suggestion 
of  a  New  Hampshire  politician,  Mr.  Woodbury.  This 
was  repelled  by  Mr.  Biddle,  not  merely  in  a  spirit  of  in- 
dependence, but  in  one  of  offensive  defiance.  The  resent- 
ment of  General  Jackson  was  thus  aroused;  and  here 
began  a  war  which  never  ceased  as  long  as  the  parties 
had  the  power  of  waging  it. 

The  subsequent  conduct  of  the  Bank  was  any  thing 
but  conciliatory.  Its  course  in  preventing  the  purchase 
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of  the  three  per  cents.,  and  in  demanding  damages  for 
the  protested  bill,  have  been  already  censured.  But  it 
went  much  further.  Its  opponents  maintained  that,  to 
make  its  efforts  more  efficient  when  exerted  against  the 
Government,  the  whole  power  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
was  occasionally  concentrated  in  the  President,  without 
the  counsel,  and  sometimes  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
Board  :  that  it  made  liberal  loans  to  editors,  sometimes, 
it  was  said,  on  insufficient  security :  that  it  spent  large 
sums  in  circulating  pamphlets,  to  defend  the  Bank,  and 
assail  the  Administration :  that  it  expanded  or  con- 
tracted its  loans,  with  a  view  to  influence  public  opinion 
in  elections :  that  it  shut  out  the  Government  Directors 
from  a  share  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Bank,  under  the 
pretext  that  they  were  spies,  and  communicated  to  the 
President  the  proceedings  of  the  Bank. 

It  is  not  meant  to  pass  a  sentence  of  condemnation  on 
all  these  acts,  and  much  less  to  say  that  they  thereby 
forfeited  their  chartered  rights.  Far  from  it.  Some  of 
them  were,  perhaps,  entirely  defensible,  in  their  self- 
vindication  ;  but  then  they  were  all  capable  of  being 
plausibly  assailed,  and  so  far  they  were  impolitic  and 
unwise.  Without  doubt,  the  Bank  suffered  from  the 
bad  arguments  against  it,  as  well  as  those  which  were 
sound. 

By  the  materials  which  the  Bank  itself  thus  furnished 
to  its  enemies  for  assailing  it,  superadded  to  the  previous 
popular  jealousy  against  it,  it  gradually  lost  ground  with 
the  nation,  and  consequently  in  Congress,  which  is  so 
likely  to  reflect  the  public  sentiment ;  and  thus  the  ma- 
jorities in  both  Houses  which  supported  the  Bank,  from 
1829  to  1832,  against  the  wishes  and  efforts  of  General 
Jackson,  and  which  majorities  were  composed  partly  of 
his  friends,  were,  in  1833,  converted  into  a  minority  in 
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the  House  of  Representatives.  Whether  it  had  been 
possible  for  the  Bank  to  obtain  a  recharter,  with  the 
strong  popular  objections  to  it,  and  with  the  increasing 
numbers  and  influence  of  its  rivals,  the  State  banks,  can- 
not now  be  certainly  known ;  but  it  is  sufficiently  evi- 
dent that,  by  its  own  incautious  and  impolitic  course,  it 
co-operated  with  its  enemies  to  insure  and  to  accelerate 
its  overthrow. 

But  what  have  been  the  consequences  of  its  abroga- 
tion ?  Here,  too,  there  is  room  for  speculative  minds  to 
infer  very  different  results. 

Should  we  concede,  as  many  do,  that  the  public  made 
a  bad  exchange  in  taking  the  State  banks  and  sub-trea- 
sury for  its  fiscal  agents,  instead  of  the  National  Bank ; 
that  the  latter  was  a  safer  depository  of  the  public 
money,  furnished  a  better  currency  to  the  country,  and 
performed  the  business  of  exchange  with  more  economy ; 
there  is  still  room  to  question  whether  the  nation  is  not, 
on  political  grounds,  more  than  compensated  for  the  loss 
of  the  above-mentioned  benefits.  The  late  struggle  of 
the  Bank  for  its  existence  has  shown  that  its  means  are 
immense  both  for  good  and  for  evil. 

The  power  of  wealth  in  the  hands  of  individuals  is  a 
very  different  thing  from  that  of  the  same  wealth  when 
accumulated  by  a  great  corporation  to  the  amount  of 
many  millions.  The  difference  is  that  of  a  single  shower 
of  rain  compared  with  the  like  showers  so  multiplied  as 
to  become  a  fertilizing  stream  or  a  destructive  torrent : 
so  a  man  armed  with  a  loaded  musket  has  potent  means 
of  attack  or  defence ;  but  what  is  his  power  compared 
with  that  of  one  hundred  thousand  such  men,  who, 
directed  by  the  genius  of  a  Napoleon  or  Wellington,  may 
emancipate  a  nation,  or  consign  it  to  slavery  ? 

A  bank  like  that  of  the  United  States,  with  a  capital 
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of  thirty-five  millions  of  dollars,  possessing  so  much  of 
what  every  one  craves,  may  grant  or  deny  benefits  to 
thousands.  In  its  ordinary  business  of  making  loans,  by 
lending  at  less  than  the  market  rate  of  interest,  as  it 
always  does,  it  can  put  money  into  any  man's  pocket. 
It  is,  however,  by  its  influence  on  the  community,  rather 
than  on  individuals,  that  its  power  is  best  manifested. 
By  expanding  or  contracting  its  circulation,  it  can  aug- 
ment or  depress  the  value  of  all  property  at  pleasure. 
It  can,  moreover,  command  the  willing  services  of  writers, 
public  speakers,  and  the  editors  of  the  periodical  press, 
whereby  it  can  influence  public  opinion  in  elections,  and 
on  all  political  questions.  As"  this  power,  from  the  close 
connection  of  the  Bank  with  the  Government,  would,  on 
the  ordinary  principles  of  human  action,  be  almost  as 
much  under  the  control  of  the  President  as  are  the  Trea- 
sury or  Post-office  Departments,  it  would  make  a  fearful 
addition  to  the  influence  of  the  Federal  Executive,  and 
might  seriously  endanger  that  distribution  of  power 
which  the  Constitution  meant  to  establish,  and  which 
was  essential  to  its  permanence  and  safety. 

A  number  of  memorials,  approving  of  the  removal  of 
the  deposits,  were  now  presented;  but  they  were  still  ex- 
ceeded by  the  number  opposed  to  the  removal. 

On  the  eighteenth  of  April,  a  message  was  received  by 
the  Senate  from  the  President,  purporting  to  be  a  protest 
against  the  resolutions  of  the  Senate  touching  the  consti- 
tutionality and  expediency  of  removing  the  deposits.  He 
denies  their  authority  to  pass  those  resolutions.  They 
amount  to  a  matter  of  impeachment,  which  they  cannot 
originate,  but  are  the  tribunal  for  trying.  They  prejudge 
a  case  which  they  may  be  called  upon  judicially  to  try. 
All  these  positions,  with  an  exposition  of  his  own  powers, 
are  maintained  by  a  copious  course  of  argument ;  and  he 
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concludes  with  a  request  that  the  protest  may  be  entered 
at  large  on  the  journals  of  the  Senate.1 

The  message  was  denounced  in  indignant  terms  by 
Mr.  Poindexter,  of  Mississippi. 

The  next  day,  another  message  was  received  from  the 
President,  explanatory  of  some  of  the  passages  in  that 
first  sent. 

Mr.  Poindexter  then  offered  the  following  resolutions : 

That  the  President,  in  transmitting  the  paper  on  the 
seventeenth,  to  be  entered  on  the  journals  of  the  Senate, 
as  a  protest  against  a  resolution  of  the  Senate,  made  a 
communication  not  authorised  by  the  Constitution,  nor 
warranted  by  that  interchange  of  communications  which 
is  necessary  and  proper. 

That,  in  that  paper,  the  President  assumes  powers 
not  authorised  by  the  Constitution,  and  calculated  to 
destroy  the  harmony  which  ought  to  exist  between  co- 
ordinate departments  of  the  Government,  to  degrade  the 
Senate,  and  destroy  its  independence. 

That  the  communication  of  such  a  paper  is  a  plain 
and  open  breach  of  the  constitutional  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  the  Senate,  and  cannot  be  received  by  them 
without  a  surrender  of  their  just  powers. 

That,  therefore,  the  paper  be  not  received. 

Mr.  Clay  proposed,  at  a  subsequent  day,  a  modifica- 
tion of  these  resolutions  :  — 

That  the  protest  of  the  President  asserts  powers  in- 
consistent with  the  authority  of  the  two  Houses  of  Con- 
gress and  the  Constitution. 

That  while  the  Senate  is  ready  to  receive  such  mes- 
sages as  are  authorised  by  the  Constitution,  it  cannot 
recognize  any  right  in  him  to  protest  against  the  votes 
and  proceedings  of  the  Senate,  declaring  such  votes  to 
1  Niles's  Register,  Vol.  XLVL,  page  138. 
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be  unconstitutional,  and  requesting  such  protest  to  be 
entered  on  their  journals. 

That  such  protest  is  a  breach  of  the  privileges  of  the 
Senate,  and  that  it  be  not  entered  on  the  journal. 

Mr.  Poindexter  accepted  the  modification.  After  much 
debate  on  the  subject,  on  several  different  days,  they 
were  finally  adopted  by  the  Senate,  on  the  first  of  May, 
by  twenty-seven  votes  to  sixteen. 

On  the  twentieth  of  April,  the  Committee  of  Ways 
and  Means  made  a  report  in  favor  of  employing  the 
State  banks  as  places  of  deposit  for  the  public  money ; 
and  they  report  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
sury, setting  forth  the  regulations  he  would  recommend 
for  the  employment  of  the  State  banks. 

The  persons  who  had  been  nominated  as  Government 
Directors  of  the  Bank  having  been  rejected  by  the 
Senate  last  year,  the  same  were  renominated  at  this  ses- 
sion, and  were  again  rejected.  This  last  nomination  was 
accompanied  with  a  long  message  to  the  Senate,  stating 
his  reasons  for  the  renomination,  and  the  fitness  of  these 
gentlemen  for  the  appointment. 

On  the  twenty-second  of  May,  the  Committee  ap- 
pointed to  examine  into  the  affairs  of  the  Bank,  made  a 
report,  in  which  they  state  the  difficulties  thrown  by  the 
Bank  in  the  way  of  executing  the  duty  assigned  to  them. 
They  found  the  room  in  the  Bank  where  the  Committee 
assembled,  pre-occupied  by  a  committee  of  the  Bank 
Directors,  who  insisted  on  being  present  at  the  investiga- 
tions and  examinations  of  the  Committee  of  Congress. 
They  also  refused  to  comply  with  the  resolution  as  to 
certain  books  and  papers  of  the  Bank.  They  offer  these 
resolutions :  — 

First.  That,  by  the  charter  of  the  Bank,  the  right  was 
expressly  reserved  to  either  House  of  Congress,  by  the 
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appointment  of  a  committee,  to  inspect  the  books,  and 
examine  into  the  proceedings  of  the  Bank,  to  ascertain 
whether  it  had  violated  its  charter. 

Second.  That  the  resolution  of  the  House  of  the  fourth 
of  April,  for  the  appointment  of  a  committee,  was  in 
accordance  with  the  charter. 

Third.  That  the  President  and  Directors,  by  refusing 
to  submit  for  inspection  the  books  and  papers  of  the 
Bank,  have  contemned  the  legislative  authority,  assert- 
ing for  themselves  powers  and  privileges  to  which  they 
have  no  just  claim. 

Fourth.  That  either  House  of  Congress  has  the  right 
to  compel  the  production  of  such  books  and  papers  as 
have  been  called  for,  and  to  compel  the  President  and 
Directors  to  testify  to  such  interrogatories  as  were  neces- 
sary to  a  full  and  perfect  understanding  of  their  pro- 
ceedings. 

Fifth.  That  the  Speaker  issue  his  warrant  to  the  Ser- 
geant-at-arms,  to  arrest  Nicholas  Biddle,  Manuel  Eyre, 
and  others,  Directors,  and  bring  them  to  the  bar  of  this 
House,  to  answer  for  their  contempt. 

The  minority  of  the  Committee,  consisting  only  of  two 
members  —  Mr.  Everett  of  Massachusetts,  and  Mr.  Ells- 
worth of  Connecticut  —  made  a  counter-report,  in  which 
they  justified  the  course  taken  by  the  Bank  Directors, 
and  maintained  that  they  had  been  guilty  of  no  con- 
tempt to  the  authority  of  the  House. 

On  the  second  of  May,  Mr.  Clay,  on  behalf  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Public  Lands,  to  whom  the  President's  mes- 
sage concerning  them  had  been  referred,  made  a  report. 

They  express  their  regret  that  the  bill  passed  by  both 
Houses  at  the  last  session  should  have  been  retained  by 
the  President  until  the  present  session,  by  which  the 
qualified  veto  was  converted  into  an  absolute  veto. 
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They  argue  that  the  termination  of  the  session  being- 
fixed  by  the  Constitution,  it  was  not  that  adjournment 
which  the  Constitution  speaks  of  to  prevent  a  bill  be- 
coming a  law  when  it  is  not  returned  within  ten  days ; 
and  they  say,  moreover,  that  he  must  have  been  familiar 
with  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  it  having  been  before 
Congress  at  the  previous  session.  They  then  answer  the 
President's  objections ;  and  they  conclude  with  reporting 
the  bill,  which  distributes  the  proceeds  of  the  public 
lands  among  the  States  after  certain  specific  deductions 
for  the  States  in  which  the  lands  lie  are  first  made. 

On  the  sixth  of  June,  a  report  was  made  by  the  Post- 
office  Committee  in  the  Senate,  showing  the  bad  manage- 
ment of  that  Department,  and  concluding  with  several 
resolutions :  — 

That  large  sums  of  money  have  been  borrowed  from 
different  banks  by  the  Postmaster- general  —  Mr.  Barry, 
of  Kentucky — to  make  up  deficiencies  in  the  means  of 
the  offices,  without  authority  from  Congress. 

That  several  of  his  statements  are  admitted  by  him  to 
be  erroneous,  and  that  reliance  cannot  be  placed  on  the 
communications  made  by  the  Department. 

That  a  practice  prevails,  of  granting  contracts  on 
terms  different  from  those  advertised,  and  of  changing 
them  after  they  are  made,  which  tends  to  prevent  com- 
petition, and  to  give  advantage  to  favorites. 

That  a  contract  was  required  to  be  given  up,  that  it 
might  be  given  to  another. 

That  a  contract  was  not  advertised,  as  the  law  re- 
quires, and  was  given  to  one  of  the  clerks  in  the  Depart- 
ment. 

That  extra  allowances  have  been  made  to  contractors 
without  increase  of  duty,  and  others  which  are  extrava- 
gant. 
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That  he  has  established  steamboat  lines  without  autho- 
rity of  law. 

That  the  public  credit  has  been  pledged  for  the  benefit 
of  contractors,  and  that  contractors  have  been  solicited 
to  aid  the  Department  with  their  personal  credit. 

That  the  number  of  mails  have  been  increased,  when 
no  public  object  required  it. 

That  the  Post-office  Department  is  deeply  in  debt,  its 
affairs  in  disorder,  and  demands  a  radical  reform. 

That  the  incidental  expenses  and  secret  service-money 
are  increasing. 

That  an  agreement  was  entered  into  between  two 
companies  of  mail  contractors  to  put  down  competition, 
which  was  sanctioned  by  the  Postmaster-general. 

That  contractors  who  have  received  large  extra  allow- 
ances have  become  the  proprietors  or  contractors  of 
newspaper  presses  of  a  partisan  character,  of  which  an 
instance  is  given. 

A  counter-report  was  made  by  Messrs.  Grundy  of  Ten- 
nessee, and  Robinson  of  Illinois,  justifying  or  excusing 
the  Postmaster-general,  and  suggesting  some  alterations 
in  the  laws  relative  to  the  Post-office  Department,  which 
seemed  to  admit  that  it  required  reform.  They  were : 

That  the  Department  be  so  reorganized  as  to  secure  a 
proper  responsibility  not  only  in  the  head,  but  the  sub- 
ordinate branches  of  the  Department ;  and  that,  for  such 
purpose,  the  auditing  of  its  accounts  and  disbursement 
of  its  moneys  should  be  confided  to  officers  appointed  by 
the  President  and  Senate. 

That  annual  reports  be  made  to  Congress  of  the  ex- 
penditures of  the  Department,  stated  in  detail,  and  of  all 
new  contracts,  and  their  prices,  and  of  the  amount  paid 
for  transportation  on  each  mail  route. 

That  any  person  employed  in  the  general  post-office 
VOL.  iv. — 13 
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shall  be  prohibited  from  being  a  mail  contractor,  or  an 
agent  for  a  mail  contractor. 

That  advertisements  for  proposals  for  carrying  the 
mail  be  made,  as  near  as  may  be,  according  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  mail  should  be  transported. 

That  sealed  proposals  from  bidders  should  not  be 
opened  until  after  the  time  for  receiving  bids. 

That  reports  be  made  to  Congress  of  all  failures  by 
contractors  to  deliver  mails,  and  the  action  of  the  Post- 
master-general in  such  cases. 

The  vote  in  the  Senate  reproving  the  borrowing  of 
money  by  the  Postmaster-general,  was  unanimous  — 
forty-one  members  being  present. 

In  the  Senate,  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  June,  the 
nomination  of  Roger  B.  Taney  as  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
sury, and  Andrew  Stevenson  as  Minister  to  Great 
Britain,  were  rejected  —  the  first  on  account  of  his  un- 
warranted removal  of  the  deposits ;  and  the  second,  be- 
cause he  had  received  the  promise  of  the  appointment 
from  the  President  as  long  back  as  the  fifteenth  of 
March,  1833,  and  he  had  acted  as  Speaker,  at  the  sub- 
sequent session,  with  this  promise  of  the  President  in  his 
possession. 

On  Mr.  Taney's  nomination,  the  votes  in  favor  of  it 
were  eighteen ;  against  it,  twenty-eight. 

Mr.  Stevenson's  nomination  was  made  on  the  twen- 
tieth of  May,  1834.  A  resolution  was  then  adopted,  on 
the  motion  of  Mr.  Clay,  that  the  President  be  requested 
to  communicate  a  copy  of  the  first  official  communica- 
tion to  Mr.  Stevenson  that  the  President  meant  to  nomi- 
nate him  as  Minister  to  Great  Britain,  and  his  answer. 

The  President  replied,  that  as  a  compliance  with  the 
Senate's  resolution  might  be  deemed  an  admission  of 
their  right  to  call  "for  confidential  correspondence  of 
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this  description,"  he  does  not  acknowledge  the  right. 
But  to  avoid  misrepresentation,  he  transmits  a  copy  of 
the  only  communication  made  to  Mr.  Stevenson  on  the 
subject.  It  merely  intimated  the  intention  of  the  Presi- 
dent, "  in  a  particular  contingency,"  to  offer  Mr.  Steven- 
son the  place.  He  has  no  knowledge  that  any  answer 
was  received  from  Mr.  Stevenson.  None  is  found  in  the 
Department,  and  none  has  been  received  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

In  favor  of  the  nomination,  there  were  twenty-two 
votes ;  against  it,  twenty-three. 

Mr.  M'Lane  resigned  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State, 
and  Mr.  Forsyth  was  put  in  his  place.  Mr.  Taney 
resigned  the  place  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  Mr. 
Woodbury  was  put  in  his  place.  Mr.  Dickerson,  of  New 
Jersey,  was  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  in  the 
place  of  Mr.  Woodbury. 

The  day  before  the  session  ended,  Mr.  Benton  offered 
a  resolution  (to  be  acted  on  at  the  next  session),  that 
the  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  twenty-eighth  of 
March,  declaring  that  the  President  had  assumed  upon 
himself  a  power  not  conferred  by  the  Constitution,  "  is 
a  resolution  imputing  impeachable  matter  to  the  Presi- 
dent, and  ought  not  to  have  been  passed  upon  by  the 
Senate,  except  in  the  regular  forms  of  a  constitutional 
impeachment ;  and  that  it  ought  to  be  expunged  from 
the  journal  of  the  Senate,  and  is  hereby  directed  to  be 
expunged. 

On  the  twenty-seventh  of  June,  Mr.  Webster,  from  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  made  a  report  on  the  bill  from  the 
House  regulating  the  deposit  of  the  public  money  in  local 
banks.  The  Committee  are  opposed  to  the  change,  and 
they  think  — 

First.  That  the  public  money  ought  not  to  be  kept  in 
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any  bank  which  is  not  always  open  to  the  examination 
of  a  committee  of  either  House  of  Congress. 

Second.  That  the  deposit  banks  should  pay  an  annual 
interest  for  the  use  of  the  deposits,  since  they  pay  no 
bonus. 

Third.  That  provisions  are  necessary  for  regulating 
the  distribution  of  the  deposits,  and  limiting  the  use  of 
transfer  checks,  for  the  sake  of  equality  among  the 
different  parts  of  the  country. 

Fourth.  That  express  enactment  should  be  inserted 
against  paying,  by  the  deposit  banks,  persons  employed 
to  examine  their  condition,  and  superintend  their  pro- 
ceedings. 

Fifth.  That  the  security  for  the  safe  keeping  of  the 
money  should  be  carefully  provided  for,  since  any  one 
of  them  may  have  money  in  its  custody  three  times  as 
large  as  its  whole  capital. 

The  Committee  recommend  that  the  bill  be  amended 
by  striking  out  the  enacting  clause,  and  inserting  "  that 
all  deposits  of  money  of  the  United  States  after  the  first 
of  August,  1834,  shall  be  made  in  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States  and  its  branches,  according  to  the  act  of 
April,  1816. 

Congress  adjourned  on  the  twentieth  of  June. 

The  distress  complained  of  in  all  the  commercial 
towns  from  the  scarcity  of  money,  in  consequence  of  the 
removal  of  the  deposits,  continued  after  the  rising  of 
Congress  and  throughout  the  summer. 

On  the  first  of  December  Congress  assembled,  and  on 
the  next  day  the  President  sent  his  annual  message  to 
both  Houses. 

After  congratulations  on  the  continued  prosperity  of 
the  country,  he  gives  the  state  of  the  foreign  relations 
of  the  United  States. 
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The  north-eastern  boundary  question  still  remains  un- 
settled ;  and  the  proposition  to  establish  a  line  according 
to  the  treaty  of  1783  has  not  been  accepted  by  the 
British  Government. 

With  Austria,  Russia,  Prussia,  Holland,  Sweden,  and 
Denmark,  "  the  best  understanding  exists."  The  Queen 
of  Spain  has  ratified  the  convention  for  the  payment  of 
the  claims  of  our  citizens.  She  has  at  length  consented 
to  the  restoration  of  peace  with  her  former  colonies  on 
this  continent ;  in  which  result  the  United  States  have 
been  instrumental. 

Internal  tranquillity  having  been  restored  to  Portugal, 
our  diplomatic  relations  with  her  will  soon  be  resumed, 
and  the  negotiations  for  the  claims  of  our  citizens  will  be 
renewed. 

The  treaty  of  commerce  with  Belgium,  already  brought 
to  the  notice  of  Congress,  has  been  disavowed  by  that 
Government,  as  exceeding  the  instructions  of  the  Minis- 
ter who  negotiated  it.  An  offer,  not  yet  accepted,  has 
been  made  by  Belgium  to  renew  negotiations  for  a  treaty 
less  liberal  in  its  provisions. 

Our  relations  with  the  Sublime  Porte  promise  to  be 
useful  to  our  commerce,  and  in  every  way  satisfactory. 

The  first  instalment  of  the  indemnity  from  the  King 
of  the  two  Sicilies  has  been  received,  and  the  offer  has 
been  made  to  extinguish  the  whole  by  a  prompt  pay- 
ment. The  ready  adjustment  of  claims  originating  in 
the  injustice  of  a  foreign  intrusive  Power,  dominant  for 
the  time  in  that  territory,  is  highly  honorable  to  the 
Government  of  the  Two  Sicilies. 

The  intestine  dissensions  of  the  new  governments  of 
this  continent  still  continue.  But  more  favorable  hopes 
are  entertained  that  they  will  cease  when  their  inde- 
pendence shall  be  acknowledged  by  Spain.  He  depre- 
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cates  the  apprehension  that  some  of  them  will  fall  into 
the  common  error  of  bestowing  on  some  favorite  leader 
the  fatal  gift  of  irresponsible  power. 

The  reunion  of  the  three  Governments  of  New  Gre- 
nada, Venezuela,  and  Equador,  forming  the  Republic  of 
Columbia,  seems  daily  to  become  more  impossible. 

Our  representatives  to  Central  America,  Peru,  and 
Brazil,  are  either  at,  or  on  their  way  to  their  respective 
posts. 

From  the  Argentine  Republic,  nothing  further  has 
been  heard. 

To  the  pacific  and  highly  gratifying  picture  of  our 
foreign  relations,  France  now  furnishes  an  exception. 
After  a  review  of  our  claims  to  indemnity,  the  treaty 
made  to  meet  them,  and  the  pledges  of  the  French  Gov- 
ernment, he  complains  of  its  failure  to  redeem  those 
pledges,  by  applying  to  the  Chambers  to  provide  the 
money.  He  adds,  that  an  acquiescence  in  the  refusal  to 
execute  the  treaty  will  not,  he  is  confident,  be  enter- 
tained by  any  branch  of  this  Government,  and  that  fur- 
ther negotiation  was  out  of  the  question. 

If  Congress  choose  to  await  the  further  action  of  the 
French  Government,  nothing  more  need  now  be  done ; 
but  if  they  should  feel  doubts  about  its  intention  to  carry 
the  treaty  into  effect,  and  think  that  measures  suited  to 
the  occasion  should  now  be  adopted,  the  question  arises 
what  those  measures  should  be.  Though  peace  is  our 
policy  and  interest,  it  is  not  to  be  secured  by  a  surrender 
of  our  rights. 

The  United  States,  he  says,  may,  by  legislation,  se- 
riously affect  the  agricultural  and  manufacturing  interests 
of  France.  But  to  this  course  there  are  strong  objections 
The  question  of  right,  which  is  clearly  with  us,  should 
not  be  thus  put  out  of  view.     The  question  should  be 
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so  left,  that  when  France  fulfils  her  treaty  stipulations, 
all  controversy  will  be  at  an  end. 

He  says  that  if  a  prompt  execution  of  the  treaty  is 
refused,  the  United  States  should  take  redress  into  their 
own  hands.  By  the  law  of  nations,  when  the  payment 
of  a  debt  is  refused,  the  aggrieved  party  may  seize  on  the 
property  of  the  other,  without  giving  just  cause  of  war. 
Prompt  measures  are  recommended,  if  an  appropriation 
is  not  made  at  the  next  session  of  the  Chambers ;  and 
he  recommends  that  a  law  be  passed  to  that  effect. 

The  revenue  of  this  year  will  amount  to  above  twenty 
and  a  half  millions  of  dollars,  which,  with  the  balance  in 
the  treasury,  will  make  an  aggregate  of  above  thirty-three 
millions.  The  total  expenditure,  including  the  payment 
on  account  of  the  debt,  is  estimated  at  about  twenty-five 
and  a  half  millions.  The  balance  in  the  treasury  will  be 
more  than  sufficient  to  pay  off  the  residue  of  the  debt, 
as  well  as  the  previous  appropriations. 

He  regards  the  present  moment,  when  we  are  free 
from  debt,  at  peace  with  all  nations,  and  have  no  com- 
plicated interests  with  any,  as  the  epoch  most  favorable 
to  the  settlement  of  those  principles  best  calculated  to 
give  stability  to  our  institutions,  and  to  secure  the  bless- 
ings of  freedom  to  our  citizens ;  among  which,  simplicity 
in  the  character  of  the  Federal  Government,  and  a  rigid 
economy,  should  be  regarded  as  fundamental.  The 
policy  of  adapting  revenue  to  the  expenditure,  and 
of  forbearing  to  exercise  any  power  not  clearly  constitu- 
tional, are  strongly  urged. 

The  Bank  of  the  United  States  is  then  the  subject  of 
a  copious  notice,  in  which  all  its  sins  of  omission  and 
commission  are  mentioned. 

The  regulation  of  the  public  deposits  in  the  State 
banks  is  earnestly  recommended.  On  this  subject,  it  is 
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desirable  that  as  little  power  as  possible  should  be  left  in 
the  President,  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  over 
these  institutions,  which  would  thus  have  neither  the  in- 
clination nor  ability  to  interfere  in  the  elections.  These 
banks  have  shown  themselves  able  to  purchase  and  fur- 
nish domestic  exchanges  at  reasonable  rates.  If  the 
States  shall  reform  their  banking  systems,  and  prohibit 
the  issue  of  small  notes,  we  shall  soon  have  as  sound 
and  steady  a  currency  as  any  other  commercial  country. 

Reference  is  then  made  to  the  reports  from  the  several 
Departments.  The  army  is  in  a  high  state  of  discipline. 
A  separate  organization  is  recommended  for  the  engi- 
neers, military  and  topographical. 

No  change  in  the  condition  of  the  Indians  has  taken 
place.  The  Cherokees  east  of  the  Mississippi  have  not 
yet  determined  to  migrate.  Arrangements  are  making 
for  the  removal  of  the  Creeks,  and  will  soon  be  for  that 
of  the  Seminoles.  Emigration,  and  that  alone,  can  pre- 
serve the  aborigines  from  destruction. 

He  adverts  to  frequent  cases  of  fraud  under  the  laws 
granting  pensions  for  revolutionary  services.  Some  of 
them  cannot  be  guarded  against  without  an  actual  in- 
spection of  the  applicant,  and  by  inquiries  in  the  vicinity 
of  their  residence. 

On  the  subject  of  the  navy,  he  remarks  that  it  must 
be  apparent,  in  the  event  of  our  conflicts  with  other  na- 
tions, we  must  look  chiefly  to  this  species  of  force  for  the 
protection  of  our  rights. 

In  his  notice  of  the  Post-office  Department,  he  says 
nothing  of  its  mismanagement,  merely  mentioning  a  de- 
ficit of  from  two  hundred  thousand  to  three  hundred 
thousand  dollars;  but  adds,  that  the  revenues  of  the 
coming  year  will  exceed  the  expenditures  about  two 
hundred  and  seventy  thousand  dollars.  The  decrease 
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of  revenue  is  attributed,  in  part,  to  the  extension  and 
abuse  of  the  franking  privilege.  A  revision  of  this  sub- 
ject is  therefore  recommended.  He  also  recommends 
that  as  little  discretion  as  is  practicable  should  be  left 
to  the  executive  officer  who  controls  it,  and  that  it  have 
an  auditor  and  treasurer  of  its  own,  appointed  by  the 
President  and  Senate. 

An  extension  of  the  judicial  system  to  the  new  States 
is  again  urged,  as  are  also  the  mode  of  electing  the  Pre- 
sident and  Vice-President. 

Having  returned  to  the  Senate  the  bill  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  Wabash  River,  he  discusses  the  right 
of  Congress  to  make  internal  improvements.  We  are  in 
no  danger,  he  remarks,  from  violations  of  the  Constitu- 
tion by  encroachments  on  the  personal  rights  of  the  citi- 
zens. The  sentence  of  condemnation  pronounced  by  the 
people  on  acts  of  that  character  are  likely  to  be  lasting. 
But  against  the  danger  of  unconstitutional  acts  which 
proffer  local  advantages,  we  are  not  so  safe.  To  suppose 
that  our  Government  has  the  power  to  do  whatever  may 
conduce  to. the  public  good  is  an  error  into  which  honest 
minds  are  apt  to  fall.  But  such  is  not  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.  This  subject  has  afforded  mate- 
rials for  "  sinister  appeals  to  selfish  feelings,"  and  has  a 
supposed  "  adaptation  to  the  purposes  of  personal  ambi- 
tion." The  questions  which  have  arisen  on  this  subject 
relate  — 

First.  To  the  power  of  making  internal  improvements 
within  the  limits  of  a  State,  with  the  right  of  territorial 
jurisdiction,  sufficient  for  their  preservation  and  use. 

Second.  To  the  right  of  appropriating  money  for  such 
works  when  carried  on  by  State  authority. 

Third.  To  the  appropriation  of  money  for  improve- 
ments of  a  particular  class,  viz.,  for  light-houses,  bea- 
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cons,  piers,  and  removing  impediments  in  our  navigable 
rivers. 

The  first  of  these  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  as, 
besides  the  danger  of  improvident  expenditure,  there  is 
the  conflicting  jurisdictions  of  the  respective  Govern- 
ments. That  injurious  conflicts  would  arise  cannot  be 
doubted.  He  dilates  on  the  mischiefs  of  this  clashing  of 
jurisdictions. 

Yet  this  dangerous  doctrine  was  once  nearly  esta- 
blished. It  was  strongly  supported  when  he  felt  it  his 
duty  to  withhold  from  the  subscription  to  the  Maysville 
Road  the  Executive  sanction  to  go  further,  to  apprise 
Congress  of  his  constitutional  views  upon  the  subject,  in 
the  expectation  that,  in  the  disagreement  between  the  two 
Houses  and  himself,  the  question  would  be  settled,  and 
the  harmonious  action  of  the  several  Departments  of  the 
Federal  Government  be  effectually  secured. 

These  hopes  have  been  realized.  In  the  four  years 
succeeding,  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  exercise  this 
power;  and  on  this  subject  he  thinks  we  have  nothing 
further  to  apprehend.  He  could  give  his  sanction  to  no 
appropriations  of  a  local  character.  If  the  people  desire 
it,  they  will  concur  in  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
respecting  it.  By  prescribing  a  rule  for  such  improve- 
ments, unprofitable  and  unequal  expenditures  would  be 
prevented. 

Appropriations  for  the  improvement  of  our  harbors, 
and  the  removal  of  obstructions  in  our  navigable  rivers, 
have  been  made  from  the  beginning  of  the  Govern- 
ment without  interruption  or  dispute.  Though  he 
has  thought  these  expenditures  were  sometimes  extra- 
vagant, he  has  not  felt  himself  warranted  in  refusing 
his  assent  to  them.  He  has,  however,  prescribed  a 
limitation  for  his  own  conduct,  that  such  expenditures 
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should  be  confined  to  places  below  the  ports  of  entry. 
He  regretted  that,  under  this  rule,  he  could  not  give 
his  assent  to  the  bill  for  the  improvement  of  the  Wabash 
River. 

He  relies  on  the  candor  and  intelligence  of  his  fellow- 
citizens  for  a  correct  appreciation  of  his  motives  in  thus 
checking  a  course  of  legislation  that  he  deems  unconsti- 
tutional. He  believes  that  if  these  improvements  "  are 
not  commenced  in  a  proper  manner,  confined  to  proper 
objects,  and  conducted  under  an  authority  admitted  to 
be  rightful,"  they  will  meet  with  resistance  where  they 
would  otherwise  receive  support;  and  instead  of  strength- 
ening the  bands  of  our  Confederacy,  they  will  multiply 
the  motives  to  disunion. 

On  the  twenty-fourth  of  December,  a  resolution  was 
offered  by  Mr.  Lincoln,  of  Massachusetts,  calling  upon 
the  President  to  communicate,  if  not  improper,  any  cor- 
respondence between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
relative  to  the  north-east  boundary,  since  the  rejection 
by  the  United  States  of  the  settlement  of  that  boundary 
made  by  the  King  of  the  Netherlands;  and  that  he 
communicate  any  information  he  may  possess  of  the 
exercise  of  jurisdiction  by  the  authorities  of  the  Province 
of  New  Brunswick  over  the  disputed  territory,  within 
the  limits  claimed  by  the  State  of  Maine :  together  with 
the  correspondence  between  the  Executive  of  that  Pro- 
vince and  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

This  motion  gave  rise  to  some  altercation  between  the 
mover  and  Mr.  Parks,  of  Maine,  as  to  the  interest  which 
Maine  had  in  this  question  —  part  of  the  public  lands  in 
Maine  having,  when  she  separated  from  Massachusetts, 
been  reserved  to  the  latter  State. 

The  resolution  was  regarded  as  an  improper  inter- 
ference, on  the  part  of  a  member  from  another  State,  in 
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the  affairs  of  Maine.  In  the  debate  which  ensued,  in 
which  several  members  took  part,  there  seemed  to  be  a 
mixture  of  party  with  local  feelings  —  the  resolution  of 
Mr.  Lincoln  being  supported  by  another  member  from 
Maine,  Mr.  Evans,  who  was  of  the  same  party,  and  was 
opposed  by  those  who  differed  from  him  and  supported 
the  Administration. 

In  a  correspondence  between  Mr.  Butler  and  Mr. 
Taney,  on  the  subject  of  the  damages  claimed  by  the 
Bank  on  the  French  protested  bill,  Mr,  Taney  states  his 
reasons  for  disputing  the  Bank's  right  to  the  damages 
claimed,  under  the  circumstances ;  and  says  that  while 
the  Government  might  compensate  any  real  loss  sus- 
tained by  the  Bank,  he  thinks  it  has  no  claim,  either  in 
justice  or  law,  to  the  damages  of  fifteen  per  cent. 

There  were  now  manifest  symptoms  that,  in  the  con- 
test between  the  Administration  and  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  the  former  was  gaining  ground  in  the 
popular  sentiment.  The  Legislature  of  Georgia  passed 
resolutions,  by  fifty-four  votes  to  thirty-one,  against  the 
recharter  of  that  institution.  The  State  of  Alabama 
passed,  by  fifty-seven  votes  to  twenty-six,  a  resolution  of 
censure  on  its  Senator,  Gabriel  Moore,  for  allying  him- 
self with  those  who  had  united  "  to  oppose  and  embar- 
rass the  present  Administration,"  and  requested  him  to 
resign.  The  Legislature  of  North  Carolina,  by  resolu- 
tion, instructed  their  Senator,  Mr.  Mangum,  to  change 
his  course  in  the  Senate. 

On  the  fifth  of  January,  the  President  sent  a  message 
to  the  House  of  Representatives,  giving,  in  a  report  from 
Mr.  Forsyth,  Secretary  of  State,  the  information  called 
for,  respecting  the  north-eastern  boundary.  He  says 
that  the  Department  of  State  have  no  new  information 
of  the  exercise  of  practical  jurisdiction  by  the  authorities 
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of  New  Brunswick  over  the  disputed  territory.  Kepresen- 
tations  were  made  to  this  Department,  in  1833,  through 
the  British  Minister  at  Washington,  of  infractions  of 
what  was  understood  to  have  been  agreed  between  the 
two  Governments.  These  complaints  were  believed,  on 
inquiry,  to  have  no  just  grounds.  There  was  no  com- 
plaint on  the  part  of  Maine.  As  the  negotiation  on  this 
subject  is  now  in  progress,  it  is  submitted  whether  it 
would  be  proper  to  say  more.  The  President  decided  it 
would  not  be  proper. 

On  the  sixth  of  January,  1835,  Mr.  Clay,  as  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  of  Foreign  Relations,  read  a  volu- 
minous report  on  the  subject  of  those  of  the  United 
States  with  France,  which  concluded  with  a  resolution : 

"  That  it  is  inexpedient,  at  this  time,  to  pass  any  law 
vesting  in  the  President  authority  for  making  reprisals 
upon  French  property,  in  the  contingency  of  provision 
not  being  made  for  paying  to  the  United  States  the  in- 
demnity stipulated  by  the  treaty  of  1831,  during  the  pre- 
sent session  of  the  French  Chambers.'' 

Mr.  Clay  proposed  that  the  report  and  resolution  be 
made  the  order  of  the  day  on  the  thirteenth ;  and  he 
thought  the  sooner  the  question  was  disposed  of,  the 
better. 

Mr.  Clay's  report  on  the  President's  message  relative 
to  our  affairs  with  France,  begins  with  expressing  the 
concurrence  of  the  Committee  with  the  President  as  to 
the  j  ustice  of  the  claims  against  France,  of  which  this 
Committee  give  a  brief  history,  and  of  the  reasons  for 
making  war  against  England  instead  of  France.  The 
United  States,  however,  determined  never  to  acquiesce 
in  the  injustice  of  the  latter.  The  treaty  of  indemnity 
was  cordially  received,  although  it  was  known  that  it 
fell  far  short  of  full  indemnity ;  but  no  one  supposed  it 
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would  not  be  faithfully  executed.  Near  two  years  have 
now  elapsed  since  the  first  instalment  was  to  have  been 
paid,  and  no  one  supposes  that  the  United  States  will 
acquiesce  in  this  refusal;  and,  should  France  persist  in 
refusing,  it  will  then  become  the  United  States  to  decide 
on  the  course  their  honor  and  interests  require. 

The  Committee  then  examine  the  justness  of  the  Pre- 
sident's view,  that  the  time  has  already  .arrived  for 
action.  They  bestow  an  attentive  consideration  on  the 
correspondence  between  the  two  Governments,  of  which 
they  give  the  substance.  By  this  it  appears  that  the 
French  Government,  both  before  the  treaty  and  subse- 
quent to  it,  manifested  a  readiness  to  admit  these  claims, 
and  then  an  anxious  desire  to  carry  the  treaty  into 
execution. 

The  causes  of  the  failure,  on  the  part  of  the  Cham- 
bers to  make  the  requisite  appropriations  are  next  con- 
sidered by  the  Committee.  They  say  that  the  principle 
of  indemnity  seems  to  have  been  generally  admitted,  but 
the  diversity  was  chiefly  as  to  the  amount.  There  were 
also  some  deep-rooted  prejudices  in  the  Chambers.  Some 
thought  that  France  was  a  prey  to  the  rapacity  of  foreign 
Powers :  that  gratitude  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
ought  to  have  restrained,  or  at  least  have  moderated 
their  demands :  that  the  decrees  of  France,  out  of  which 
most  of  the  claims  sprung,  were  justified  by  the  edicts  of 
Great  Britain :  that  the  claims  were  in  the  hands  of  a 
few  speculators :  and  that,  as  to  eight  of  the  twenty-five 
millions,  the  United  States  were  seeking  a  double  satis- 
faction from  Spain  in  the  Florida  treaty,  and  from 
France  in  the  treaty  of  1831.  The  controlling  motive, 
the  Committee  think,  was,  that  the  treaty  stipulates  for 
a  greater  sum  than  was  justly  due. 

They  suggest  that  we  are  partly  to  blame  for  this  im- 
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pression ;  and  they  quote  a  passage  from  Mr.  Rives's 
despatch,  which  says  the  sum  "  will  be  amply  sufficient 
to  satisfy  all  the  just  claims  of  our  citizens,  of  every 
description,  comprehended  in  the  scope  of  the  investiga- 
tion :"  and  another  passage,  to  the  same  effect,  with  the 
addition  that  we  had  also  extinguished  the  claims  of 
French  subjects  against  the  United  States,  of  near  five 
millions  of  francs,  by  a  stipulation  to  pay  a  million  and 
a  half. 

It  was  quite  natural,  they  say,  that  the  American  ne- 
gotiator should  have  commended  the  work  of  his  own 
hands,  but  equally  natural  for  the  other  party  not  to  be 
pleased  with  this  result.  It  was  forgotten  that  the  pre- 
tension of  superior  sagacity  on  our  side  was  not  likely  to 
be  soothing  to  the  pride  of  the  French  nation. 

The  Committee  examine  into  the  President's  charge 
that  the  pledge  given  by  the  French  Government  as  to 
its  efforts  with  the  Chambers  at  their  succeeding  session, 
had  not  been  redeemed.  On  a  review  of  the  correspond- 
ence of  the  French  Minister  at  Washington  —  M.  Serru- 
rier — with  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  the 
Committee  do  not  find  those  pledges  or  assurances  given, 
as  the  President  understands  them,  and  from  which  he 
infers  a  want  of  good  faith ;  and  as  the  French  Govern- 
ment have  assigned  reasons,  at  least  plausible,  for  not 
pressing  the  appropriation  at  that  short  session,  and  the 
Chambers  actually  met  afterwards,  on  the  first  of  De- 
cember (as  early  as  the  President  had  expected),  when 
the  head  of  the  French  Government  avows,  and  has  uni- 
formly shown  his  desire  to  fulfil  the  treaty,  and  when  its 
fulfilment  has  been  but  once  refused  by  a  majority  of 
eight  voices  in  an  assembly  of  three  hundred  and  forty- 
four  members  present  —  the  Committee  think  that  the 
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time  has  not  yet  arrived  for  considering  the  serious  ques- 
tion of  self-redress. 

The  Committee  agree  with  the  President,  that  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  terms  of  the  treaty  is  finally  closed.  But 
for  all  other  purposes  negotiations  may  be  yet  open.  The 
French  Government  have  made  inquiry  as  to  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Commissioners  under  the  Florida  treaty, 
with  a  view,  no  doubt,  of  removing  misconception  in  the 
French  Chambers.  This  information  we  should  not  re- 
fuse. This  course  of  further  negotiation  is  recommended 
by  our  experience,  as  war  with  almost  every  Power  of 
Europe  has  been  thereby  averted. 

The  character  of  reprisals  is  next  considered  by  the 
Committee ;  besides  the  practical  difficulty,  as  only  two 
instalments  are  yet  due,  reprisals  would  lead  to  retalia- 
tion, and  that  would  inevitably  terminate  in  war. 

Two  other  objections  are  urged.  The  first,  that  the 
right  to  grant  letters-of-marque  and  reprisal  being  vested 
in  Congress  by  the  Constitution,  the  Committee  are  not 
satisfied  that  it  can  be  delegated  to  the  President ;  and 
though  it  could,  whether  Congress  should  not  reserve  to 
itself  the  right  of  judging  of  the  reasons  to  be  urged  by 
France  before  it  resorted  to  this  decisive  measure  :  and, 

Secondly.  The  President,  confiding  in  the  assurances 
given  by  the  French  Government,  signified  to  that  Gov- 
ernment its  willingness  to  await  the  issue  of  the  second 
application  to  the  Chambers.  Until  this  is  made,  nothing 
should  be  done  on  our  part,  especially  as  the  French 
Government  requests  us  to  avoid  all  that  might  become 
a  cause  of  fresh  irritation."  The  President  disclaims  his 
recommendation  being  regarded  as  a  "menace/'  but 
France  will,  if  we  pass  the  law  of  reprisals,  look  to  our 
acts,  not  our  protestations. 

The  Committee  say  that  they  will  not  anticipate  the 
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failure  to  execute  the  treaty.  They  will  not  look  fur- 
ther than  the  existing  state  of  things ;  but  say  that  the 
United  States  are  able  to  sustain  themselves  in  any  vicis- 
situde to  which  they  may  be  exposed.  They  conclude 
with  recommending  the  resolution,  which  refuses  to  give 
to  the  President  authority  to  make  reprisals. 

After  a  short  discussion,  the  resolution  was  unani- 
mously adopted  by  the  forty-five  members  of  the  Senate 
then  present. 

A  report  was  made  by  a  Committee  of  the  Senate  on 
the  subject  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States.  They 
inquire  — 

First.  Whether  the  Bank  has  violated  its  charter  ?  — 
It  is  charged  with  doing  so  in  three  ways :  — 

1.  By  having  a  committee  of  exchange. 

2.  By  issuing  branch  drafts. 

3.  By  its  contract  with  the  Barings  about  postponing 
the  three  per  cents. 

The  first  is  considered  a  useful  course  of  proceeding, 
and  no  violation  of  the  charter,  as  its  proceedings  are 
submitted  to  the  Board.  It  is  similar  to  the  acts  of  com- 
mittees of  the  House. 

On  the  subject  of  the  branch  drafts,  the  Committee 
are  divided.  They  have  occasioned  no  loss  to  the  Bank. 
They  are  taken  by  the  Government,  as  well  as  by  the 
public,  they  are  redeemed  by  the  Bank  with  prompti- 
tude, and  they  answer  all  the  purposes  of  currency. 

The  contract  with  the  Barings  is  shown  to  be  no  viola- 
tion of  the  charter,  and  the  Government  was  benefited 
rather  than  injured  by  the  operation. 

Second.   The  safety  of  the   Government  deposits  in  the 

Bank.  —  They  show  the  condition  of  the  Bank  to  be 

strong  and  prosperous.     The  Committee  speak  of  the 

efforts  continually  made  to  excite  doubts  and  suspicions 
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as  to  the  solvencj7  of  the  Bank;  the  withdrawal  of  the 
deposits ;  the  declaration  of  Mr.  Duane,  that  the  Admin- 
trative  Department  was  actuated,  in  all  its  measures 
towards  it,  by  a  spirit  of  "  vindictiveness."  They  add  : 
"  Whether  any  moneyed  corporation  in  the  world  could 
have  stood  up  against  trials  so  severe,  is  in  the  highest  de- 
gree questionable!'  The  conclusion,  they  say,  is  resist- 
less, that  the  public  deposits  in  the  Bank  are  abundantly 
safe. 

Third.  The  extension  and  curtailment  of  its  loans.  — 
The  Committee  say  they  "  are  left  in  astonishment  how 
the  Bank  was  able,  with  so  little  curtailment,  to  resist  so 
great  a  pressure  upon  it." 

The  report  defends  the  Bank  from  the  charge  of  cur- 
tailing to  excite  a  panic,  by  showing  that  the  curtail- 
ment did  not  equal  the  amount  of  deposits  actually  with- 
drawn ;  but  it  is  silent  on  the  charge  of  an  undue  exten- 
sion of  its  loans. 

Fourth.  The  general  management  of  the  Bank.  —  The 
Committee  state  that,  in  1822,  the  hopes  of  rendering 
the  Bank  useful  were  nearly  abandoned ;  but  a  change 
for  the  better  took  place  in  1823,  and  the  general  results 
were  very  extraordinary  and  creditable.  It  has  since 
overcome  all  difficulties  in  its  way ;  and  purifying  the 
currency,  it  has  doubled  the  profits  of  the  Bank. 

Fifth.  The  establishment  of  branches.  —  Most  of  these 
have  been  established  either  at  the  instance  of  State  Le- 
gislatures, or  the  Treasury  Department.  They  had 
rejected  sixty-three  applicants  for  branches. 

Sixth.  The  damages  on  the  French  bill  of  exchange. — 
The  right  of  the  stockholders  to  their  damages  is  founded 
in  strict  law,  and  had  the  Directors  waived  it,  they 
would  have  exerted  an  unwarranted  authority.  The 
retention  of  the  dividend  is  justified  on  the  like  ground, 
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the  avowed  object  being  to  procure  a  submission  of  the 
question  to  the  courts. 

Seventh.  Mr.  Ell-maker's  case.  —  He  was  one  of  the 
Government  Directors ;  but  not  being  a  stockholder,  as 
the  charter  requires,  he  was  not  allowed  to  take  his 
seat. 

Eighth.  Intermeddling  with  politics.  —  1.  In  the  ap- 
pointment of  Directors.  The  Committee  say  the  object 
seems  to  have  been  to  place  at  the  Board  men  of  charac- 
ter and  standing,  and  of  business  habits. 

2.  A  discrimination  among  applicants  on  account  of 
political  differences.     On  examining  the  discount  books, 
the   Committee   find   nothing  to  warrant  this   charge. 
Some  of  its  most  uncompromising  opponents  have  re- 
ceived accommodations. 

3.  Unusual  loans,  or  on  insufficient  security,  to  per- 
sons  having  political  influence.     The  Committee  find 
nothing  to  justify  this  charge. 

4.  Efforts  of  direct  bribery,  by  donations  of  money. 
No  case  of  this  sort  is  known  to  the  Committee.     They 
have  also  made  inquiries  of  the  President  and  Cashier, 
by  which  it  appears  that  every  dollar  drawn  from  the 
Bank  is  entered  on  the  books ;  and  these  show  no  such 
case. 

5.  In  rendering  the  press  its  stipendiary,  by  donations 
or  extravagant  loans.     Loans  to  editors  have  always 
existed,  and  must  be  placed  on  the  footing  of  other 
loans,  and  must  be  tried  by  the  same  tests.    The  Senate 
will  pass  its  own  judgment  on  those  here  detailed  from 
an  inspection  of  the  books,  upon  a  review  of  all  the 
facts. 

6.  The  same  remark  applies  to  members  of  Congress, 
and  other  public  functionaries.     The  Committee  have 
compared  the  number  of  these  cases  in  1826,  when  the 
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Bank  had  no  anticipation  of  its  present  difficulties, 
with  the  present  time,  when  the  amount  for  the  num- 
ber of  banks  is  less  than  it  was,  and  is  much  less  in 
1824  than  it  was  in  1833.  Accommodations,  moreover, 
have  not  been  confined  to  this  or  that  party.  The  Com- 
mittee see  no  evidence  that  loans  to  members  of  Congress 
exceed  the  amount  to  other  persons  of  equal  numbers 
and  the  same  degree  of  connection  with  business.  Nor 
have  they  the  slightest  evidence  that  members  of  Con- 
gress have  sought  favors  of  the  Bank  on  account  of  their 
public  character. 

7.  In  paying  for  publications  not  necessary,  to  show 
its  condition  or  to  defend  itself  against  unjust  accusa- 
tions. The  Committee  justify  the  Bank  for  dissemina- 
ting publications  within  the  limitations  mentioned ;  but 
they  admit  that  it  would  have  been  more  judicious  and 
wise  to  have  left  these  publications  to  reach  the  country 
through  the  ordinary  channels.  On  finding  that  some 
of  the  expenses  wanted  detailed  specifications,  the  Com- 
mittee, on  inquiry,  were  assured  by  the  President  that 
no  money  had  been  used  to  subsidise  any  portion  of 
the  public  press,  or  to  tamper  with,  or  affect  the  purity 
of  any  public  functionary.  The  detection  of  counter- 
feiters, and  the  refutation  of  calumnies,  were  adverted 
to  as  often  required  by  the  interests  of  the  Bank,  and 
some  of  them  requiring  the  greatest  secresy.  The  Com- 
mittee, not  impugning  the  statement  of  one,  whose  vera- 
city was  above  suspicion,  remark  that  there  should  be 
no  reserve  or  mystery  in  the  accounts  of  the  Bank. 

The  Committee  examined  the  account  of  expenditures 
for  professional  services,  and  found  nothing  to  call  for 
remark.  On  the  demand  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  for  the  books  and  papers  of  the  Bank,  the  Com- 
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mittee  submit  to  the  Senate  whether  he  is  authorised  by 
the  charter  to  make  such  demand. 

This  report1  was  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Tyler,  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Finance.  They  were  instructed  to  sit  during 
the  recess  of  Congress. 

On  the  seventeenth  of  December,  the  Senate  proceeded 
to  consider  the  bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Webster  to  pro- 
vide for  satisfying  the  claims  growing  out  of  French  spo- 
liations before  1800,  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  five 
millions.  The  bill  provides  for  the  appointment  of  Com- 
missioners, and  prescribes  their  duties. 

Mr.  Ewing,  in  behalf  of  the  Post-office  Committee  in 
the  Senate,  made  a  report  on  the  condition  of  the  post- 
office,  especially  as  to  its  finances.  They  state  that  the 
books  are  in  such  a  state,  of  confusion,  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  make  an  accurate  statement  either  of  the  finances 
of  the  Department,  or  of  the  accounts  of  individuals. 
They  particularize,  however,  many  illegal  practices  of 
the  Department  in  making  contracts,  removal  of  post- 
masters without  good  cause,  its  extra  allowances  to 
favored  contractors,  its  erroneous  statements  meant  to 
bear  upon  the  elections,  and  various  other  abuses. 

There  was  a  counter-report  by  the  minority  of  the 
Committee,  contesting  some  of  the  facts  stated  by  the 
majority,  and  defending  the  officers  of  the  Department 
in  others;  but  recommending  some  further  legislative 
provisions  for  the  better  regulation  of  the  Department. 

No  little  sensation  was  produced  in  Washington  by  a 
personal  attack  on  the  President  on  his  leaving  the 
capital,  where  he  had  been  to  attend  the  funeral  of  War- 
ren R.  Davis,  a  member  from  South  Carolina.  As  he 
entered  the  portico,  a  person  snapped  a  pistol  at  him,  but 
the  percussion  cap  exploded  without  igniting  the  charge. 
1  It  was  presented  on  the  18th  of  December,  1834. 
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He  then  snapped  a  second  pistol,  which  harmlessly  ex- 
ploded in  like  manner.  The  man,  who  was  struck  down 
by  an  officer  of  the  navy,  was  immediately  taken  into 
custody,  and  was  found  to  be  a  painter  by  the  name  of 
Lawrence,  and  a  resident  of  Washington.  On  examina- 
tion he  refused  to  make  any  explanation.  He  was  an 
Englishman  by  birth ;  and  it  turned  out  that  he  had, 
long  before,  exhibited  signs  of  insanity.  He  said  General 
Jackson  had  killed  his  father ;  and  he  himself  had  for- 
merly attempted  to  kill  his  own  sister,  in  consequence  of 
which  he  was  some  time  confined  in  jail.  The  grand 
jury  refused  to  file  a  bill  against  him,  because  of  his 
insanity. 

The  President  having  sent  a  message  communicating 
despatches  from  Mr.  Livingston,  relative  to  our  affairs 
with  France,  pursuant  to  a  previous  resolution  offered  by 
Mr.  Adams  on  the  thirty-first  of  January,  Mr.  Adams 
moved  that  the  message,  and  the  extracts  from  the  docu- 
ments accompanying  it,  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  with  instructions  to  report  forthwith. 
On  Mr.  Cambreling,  the  Chairman  of  that  Committee, 
requesting  Mr.  Adams  to  withdraw  that  part  of  the  reso- 
lution which  required  a  report  forthwith,  Mr.  Adams 
stated,  in  reply,  that  he  was  persuaded  that  it  was  incon- 
sistent with  the  interest  and  honor  of  the  nation  to  leave 
the  subject  longer  unacted  on ;  and  from  Mr.  Livings- 
ton's despatches,  and  his  doubts  of  success,  he  thought  it 
time  for  the  House  to  take  up  the  subject.  It  was  in- 
cumbent on  them  to  show  to  the  nation  and  the  world, 
that  they,  too,  were  not  insensible  to  the  interest,  the 
rights,  and  honor  of  the  nation.  Of  the  particular  mea- 
sure proposed  by  the  President,  those  who  censured  it  as 
imprudent  must  applaud  its  spirit. 

These  remarks  called  forth  a  lively  debate  for  and 
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against  his  views ;  and  an  amendment  to  leave  out  the 
instructions  to  the  Committee  having  prevailed,  the 
reference  was  agreed  to. 

On  the  same  day,  Mr.  Clay  presented  to  the  Senate 
resolutions  and  a  memorial  from  a  portion  of  the  Chero- 
kee Indians  of  Georgia,  Alabama,  Tennessee,  and  North 
Carolina.  These  Indians  were  desirous  of  remaining  on 
their  lands  in  the  State  of  Georgia,  and  they  amount  to 
between  nine  and  ten  thousand ;  but  finding  it  impossi- 
ble to  live  under  laws  they  do  not  understand,  they  im- 
plore the  aid  of  the  General  Government  in  their  removal 
to  the  west  of  the  Mississippi. 

Mr.  Clay  first  examined  into  the  rights  of  the  Indians 
as  secured  by  treaty,  and  showed  that  they  shall  live 
upon  their  own  lands,  and  under  their  own  customs  and 
laws,  under  the  protection  of  the  United  States.  He 
then  adverted  to  the  laws  of  Georgia  respecting  these 
people,  by  which  every  Indian  right  has  been  annihi- 
lated ;  disclaiming,  however,  all  intention  or  wish  to  say 
any  thing  that  would  produce  irritation ;  but  he  shows 
that  the  Indian,  and  all  he  possesses,  lies  at  the  mercy 
of  the  State  of  Georgia,  in  whose  laws  and  government 
he  has  no  voice.  He  concluded  his  pathetic  appeal  in 
the  behalf  of  these  people  by  offering  the  following  reso- 
lutions :  — 

That  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  be  directed  to 
inquire  into  the  expediency  of  making  further  provision, 
by  law,  to  enable  Indian  nations  or  tribes,  to  whose  use 
and  occupancy  lands  are  secured  by  treaties  concluded 
between  them  and  the  United  States,  to  defend  and 
maintain  their  rights  to  such  lands  in  the  courts  of  the 
United  States,  in  conformity  with  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

That  the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  be  directed  to 
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inquire  into  the  expediency  of  making  further  provision, 
by  law,  for  setting  apart  a  district  and  county  west  of 
the  Mississippi  River  for  such  of  the  Cherokee  nation  as 
may  be  disposed  to  emigrate,  and  to  occupy  the  same, 
and  for  securing  in  perpetuity  the  peaceful  and  undis- 
turbed enjoyment  thereof  to  the  emigrants  and  their  de- 
scendants. 

A  discussion  then  ensued,  in  which  Mr.  Cuthbert,  of 
Georgia,  and  Mr.  White,  of  Tennessee,  repelled  the 
charges  brought  against  the  course  of  Georgia,  and  the 
other  neighboring  States,  towards  the  Indians. 

Mr.  Benton,  who  also  took  part  in  the  debate,  drew  a 
distinction,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  between 
the  treaties  made  with  Indian  tribes  and  with  sovereign 
nations ;  to  all  which  Mr.  Clay  replied,  and  his  motion 
of  reference  was  adopted. 

On  the  ninth  of  February,  Mr.  Calhoun,  from  a  select 
Committee,  made  a  report  upon  the  extent  and  con- 
stantly increasing  patronage  of  the  Executive  of  the 
United  States. 

In  ascertaining  the  extent  of  the  Executive  patronage, 
the  Committee  look  to  the  year  1833  for  their  data — the 
returns  for  1834  not  being  complete.  The  revenue  for 
that  year  was  over  thirty-five  millions  of  dollars ;  and 
the  expenditures,  exclusive  of  the  public  debt,  nearly 
twenty-three  millions ;  and  the  number  of  persons  who 
are  recipients  of  the  public  money  were  more  than  sixty 
thousand  two  hundred ;  of  whom  twelve  thousand  one 
hundred  and  forty-four  belong  to  the  civil  list,  nine  thou- 
thousand  six  hundred  and  forty-three  to  the  military  and 
Indian  Departments,  six  thousand  four  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  to  the  navy,  and  thirty-one  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  seventeen  to  the  post-office  —  all  of  whom 
are  subject  to  removal  at  the  pleasure  of  the  President. 
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If  to  these  be  added  thirty-nine  thousand  five  hundred 
and  forty-nine  pensioners,  an  aggregate  appears  of  one 
hundred  thousand  and  seventy-nine  persons  in  the  receipt 
of  money  from  the  public  treasury. 

The  report  then  *  shows  the  increase  of  the  public  ex- 
penditure from  1825  to  1833.  It  adverts  to  the  increase 
of  reservations  of  lands  to  Indians,  to  be  disposed  of  only 
with  the  consent  of  the  Executive.  The  practice  of 
removing  persons  from  office  who  have  well  performed 
their  duties,  only  to  make  room  for  others,  is  then  made 
the  subject  of  censure.  Formerly,  the  patronage  of  the 
Executive  was  confined,  in  practice,  to  the  power  of 
nominating  persons  to  fill  vacancies.  Under  the  present 
practice,  the  officers  of  the  Government,  instead  of  public 
trusts  whose  faithful  execution  is  to  be  held  in  view,  are 
considered  as  the  spoils  of  victory  after  a  political  con- 
test, the  rewards  of  party  service,  the  recipients  of  which 
become  the  corrupt  and  supple  instruments  of  power. 
The  practice  thus  encourages  vice,  and  discourages  vir- 
tue. The  public  officers,  feeling  their  dependence  on  the 
Executive,  resort  to  all  those  acts  of  compliance  which 
recommend  them  to  Executive  favor. 

The  removal  of  the  deposits  has  increased  the  power 
of  the  Executive,  by  placing  the  public  funds  under  his 
unlimited  control. 

The  report  urges  that  patronage  is  at  best  a  necessary 
evil,  and  in  all  well-regulated  governments  no  more  of  it 
will  be  retained  than  is  necessary.  It  shows  that  a  large 
patronage  is  not  necessary,  by  adverting  to  the  very  in- 
ferior amount  of  it  in  1825,  to  what  it  was  in  1833,  the 
increase  being  in  that  time  thirty-six  per  cent. ;  and 
though  there  is  no  good  reason  why  the  patronage  should 
increase  in  proportion  to  the  population,  the  patronage 
has  more  than  doubled  in  the  time  in  which  the  popula- 
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tion  has  not  increased  more  than  twenty-four  per  cent. 
From  the  growing  danger  of  this  continual  increase  of 
patronage,  the  action  of  the  Government  must  be  mo- 
derated. On  this  principle  our  political  existence  de- 
pends. 

The  effect  of  this  enormous  patronage  is  then  exa- 
mined. It  has  tended  to  sap  the  foundations  of  the 
Constitution,  and  to  substitute  a  degrading  subserviency 
to  power  for  the  attachment  to  liberty.  Nor  could  the 
aid  of  the  States  be  successfully  invoked  to  resist  the  ap- 
proaches of  despotic  power. 

For  these  evils  there  is  but  one  remedy,  a  prompt  and 
great  reduction  of  Executive  patronage.  They  inquire 
the  best  modes  of  effecting  this,  and  say  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  Government  to  leave  the  money,  as  far  as 
practicable,  in  the  pockets  of  the  people. 

The  report  then  shows  how  the  revenue  may  exceed 
the  amount  required.  Under  the  compromise  law,  after 
all  the  reductions  of  the  duties  on  articles  not  interfering 
with  protection,  there  will  be  an  annual  surplus  of  nine 
millions  of  dollars.  They  protest  against  this  sum  accu- 
mulating in  the  banks ;  and  they  do  not  recommend  its 
application  to  internal  improvement,  the  difficulties  of 
which  have  been  increased  by  Executive  vetoes. 

The  Committee  therefore  conclude  that  the  least  ob- 
jectionable mode  of  disposing  of  the  surplus  revenue  is  to 
make  an  annual  distribution  thereof  among  the  several 
States  and  Territories,  to  continue  until  the  year  1842, 
when  the  present  compromise  will  terminate,  and  leave 
Congress  at  liberty  to  reduce  the  income  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  its  wants.  The  Committee  propose  to  effect  this 
distribution  by  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  since 
a  majority  of  them  think  that  Congress  does  not  possess 
the  requisite  power :  arid  they  report  a  bill  to  regulate 
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the  deposits  of  the  public  money.  Ten  thousand  copies 
of  the  report  were  printed. 

On  the  twentieth  of  February,  Mr.  Cambreling,  from 
the  Committee  of  Foreign  Relations,  presented  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions :  — 

That  it  would  be  incompatible  with  the  rights  and 
honoT  of  the  United  States  further  to  negotiate  in  rela- 
tion to  the  treaty  entered  into  with  France  on  the  fourth 
of  July,  1831,  and  that  this  House  will  insist  upon  its 
ratification. 

That  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  be  discharged 
from  the  further  consideration  of  so  much  of  the  Presi- 
dent's message  as  relates  to  reprisals  on  the  commerce 
of  France. 

That  preparations  ought  to  be  made  to  meet  any 
emergency  growing  out  of  our  relations  with  France. 

Some  further  resolutions  were  offered  by  Mr.  Adams, 
professing  to  be  pacific,  but  sustaining  the  ground  taken 
by  the  President.  Mr.  Cambreling  offered  a  substitute 
for  one  of  them  :  — 

That  the  treaty  of  July,  1831,  should  be  maintained, 
and  its  execution  insisted  on  at  all  hazards :  which  Mr. 
Adams  accepted. 

After  some  desultory  debate,  the  following  resolution 
passed  unanimously :  — 

That,  in  the  just  expectation  that  the  Government  of 
France  will  have  made  provision,  or  will  make  provi- 
sion, for  carrying  into  effect  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty 
of  indemnity  with  that  Government,  this  House  will  for- 
bear, at  present,  to  adopt  any  measure  in  relation  to  that 
subject. 

The  receipt  of  the  President's  message  caused,  as  was 
to  have  been  expected,  much  sensation  in  France.  From 
the  style  of  complaint  and  reproach  of  that  paper,  the 
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general  sentiment  in  Paris  was,  that  they  were  the  in- 
jured party;  and  the  prospect  of  obtaining  the  stipu- 
lated indemnity  appeared  to  be  more  improbable  than 
before.  The  French  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  —  the 
Count  de  Rigny  —  after  earnestly  remonstrating  against 
President  Jackson's  unjust  reproaches,  which  he  insists 
were  altogether  unmerited,  remarks :  — 

"  How  great  soever  may  be  the  difficulties  caused  by 
the  provocation  which  President  Jackson  has  given,  and 
by  the  irritation  which  it  has  produced  in  the  public 
mind,  it  will  ask  the  Chambers  for  an  appropriation  of 
twenty-five  millions,  in  order  to  meet  the  engagements 
of  the  fourth  of  July.  But,  at  the  same  time,  His  Ma- 
jesty has  considered  it  due  to  his  own  dignity  no  longer 
to  leave  his  Minister  exposed  to  bear  language  so  offen- 
sive to  France.  M.  Surrerier  will  receive  orders  to  return 
to  France." 

He  then  adds,  in  conclusion,  that  Mr.  Livingston  may 
communicate  this  determination  to  his  own  Government, 
and  may  "  take  those  measures  that  seem  to  him  the 
consequences  of  this  communication."  His  passports  are 
therefore  at  his  disposition. 

To  this  letter  of  the  French  Minister,  Mr.  Livingston 
addressed  a  long  reply,  in  which  he  justified  the  course 
of  the  President  throughout,  but  in  language  decorous 
and  respectful. 

On  the  second  of  March,  a  letter  was  received  from 
William  T.  Barry,  the  Postmaster-general,  to  the  House 
of  Representatives,  in  reply  to  the  report  made  by  a 
Committee  of  the  House  on  the  Post-office  Department. 
His  purpose  was  to  vindicate  himself  from  the  charges 
of  the  Committee,  of  whose  injustice  he  emphatically 
complains.  To  this  appeal,  Mr.  Whittlesey,  of  Ohio,  who 
was  one  of  the  Committee,  made  a  full  reply  in  a  Wash- 
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ington  newspaper,  soon  after  the  close  of  the  session. 
Mr.  Barry  was  then  appointed  Minister  to  Spain,  and 
Amos  Kendall  was  made  Postmaster-general. 

On  the  last  day  of  the  session  —  the  third  of  March, 
1835  —  Mr.  Clay,  from  the  Committee  of  Foreign  Rela- 
tions in  the  Senate,  made  a  second  report  on  the  inte- 
resting subject  of  French  affairs. 

The  Committee  say  that,  having  considered  the  mes- 
sage of  the  President  of  the  twenty-fifth  of  February, 
with  the  correspondence  accompanying  it,  they  submit 
the  result  of  their  deliberations. 

They  refer  to  their  report  of  the  fifth  of  January,  and 
say  that  they  find  themselves  fortified  in  their  former 
conclusion  by  the  official  and  uncontradicted  statement 
of  the  French  Minister,  de  Rigny,  when  he  reminds  Mr. 
Livingston  that  he  reqmsted  them  not  to  endanger  the 
success  of  the  application  to  the  Chambers ;  and  that,  by 
this  request,  he  showed  that  he  had  correctly  appreciated 
the  state  of  things.  They  say  they  are  further  fortified 
by  the  following  opinion  of  Mr.  Livingston  :  —  "  Should 
Congress  propose  commercial  restrictions,  or  determine 
to  wait  to  the  end  of  the  session  before  they  act,  this 
will  be  considered  as  a  vote  against  reprisals,  and  then 
the  law  will  be  proposed^  and  I  think  carried  " 

The  Senate  having  taken  the  ground  of  forbearance 
to  adopt  any  legislative  measures  until  the  result  of  the 
second  appeal  to  the  French  Chambers  should  be  known, 
the  Senate  have  attentively  examined  the  President's 
message,  and  the  correspondence,  to  see  if  they  furnished 
any  motives  to  change  that  ground. 

The  Committee  have  perused  part  of  that  correspond- 
ence with  regret.  The  King  of  France,  taking  offence 
at  the  recommendation  of  reprisals,  and  the  imputation 
of  bad  faith,  has  recalled  his  Minister,  and  has  caused 
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passports  to  be  tendered  to  Mr.  Livingston,  who,  never- 
theless, remained  at  the  French  Court,  awaiting  the 
orders  of  his  Government.  These  have  been  transmit- 
ted, requiring  the  Minister  to  return  to  the  United 
States  in  the  event  of  a  second  rejection  of  the  bill  of 
indemnity. 

The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  executing  the  treaty  are 
thus  likely  to  be  increased ;  and  the  Committee  regret 
that  the  French  Government  had  not  awaited  the  action 
of  Congress  Before  it  suspended  diplomatic  intercourse. 
The  Committee  concur  in  the  propriety  of  recalling  Mr. 
Livingston  on  the  contingencies  provided  for.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  course  pursued  by  the  French  Govern- 
ment is  likely  to  lead  to  an  amicable  adjustment  of  the 
difficulties. 

The  Committee  think  the  position  formerly  taken  by 
them  is  made  stronger  by  the  correspondence  reported, 
and  that  they  ought  to  adhere  to  their  former  resolution 
to  await  the  result  of  the  second  appeal  to  the  French 
Chambers. 

Instead  of  further  legislation,  they  express  their  con- 
gratulations on  the  prospect  held  out  of  a  termination  of 
the  misunderstanding  between  the  two  countries.  War, 
at  all  times  to  be  deprecated  but  as  the  last  extremity, 
would  be  particularly  regretted  with  France,  so  long  and 
so  closely  connected  with  us.  Besides  other  causes  of 
regret,  "  limited  as  its  theatre  would  probably  be  to  the 
ocean,  the  United  States,  instead  of  maintaining  the  libe- 
ral code  for  which  they  have  hitherto  contended,  might 
find  themselves  called  upon  to  assert  its  principles  as  to 
the  right  of  search,  contraband,  and  blockades,  against 
which  they  have  so  often  protested :"  and  it  would  be 
almost  a  miracle,  if,  in  the  practical  application  of  some 
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of  those  principles,  they  did  not  find  themselves  involved 
in  serious  collisions  with  neutral  Powers,  whose  marines 
would  be  profiting  on  the  sacrifices  of  the  belligerents. 

Hoping  that  so  calamitous  a  result  will  be  averted,  the 
Committee  ask  to  be  discharged  from  a  further  considera- 
tion of  the  message  of  the  President. 

The  appropriation  bill  for  fortifications  contained  a 
clause  appropriating  three  millions  of  dollars,  to  be  used 
by  the  President  for  the  fortifications  and  the  navy. 

In  the  Senate,  this  appropriation  of  three  millions 
was  struck  out,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Webster.  Com- 
ments disapproving  of  it  were  made  by  several  members, 
it  evidently  contemplating  the  probability  of  a  war  with 
France,, without  any  declaration,  or  a  declaration  by  the 
Executive.  On  the  vote  for  disagreeing  to  the  appro- 
priation, there  were  twenty-nine  yeas  to  nineteen  nays. 

On  the  bill  being  returned  to  the  House,  they  insisted 
on  the  appropriation.  This  brought  out  a  motion  from 
Mr.  Webster,  that  the  Senate  adhere  to  its  disagreement 
to  the  appropriation,  which  was  followed  by  an  animated 
discussion,  chiefly  by  those  who  opposed  the  appropria- 
tion ;  and  the  vote  in  favor  of  adhering  was  twenty-nine, 
and  against  it,  seventeen. 

The  House  having  further  insisted,  asked  a  conference, 
which  being  granted,  Messrs.  Webster,  Frelinghuysen, 
and  Wright  were  appointed  conferees. 

Mr.  Webster  soon  afterwards  reported  that  the  Com- 
mittee of  conference  had  agreed,  in  lieu  of  the  three 
millions  (the  amendment  of  the  House),  to  recommend 
the  appropriation  of  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  for 
the  fortifications.  After  waiting  some  time,  Mr.  Web- 
ster moved  that  a  message  be  sent  to  the  House  to 
remind  it  of  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  conference ; 
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but  hearing  nothing  from  the  House  in  reply,  the  Senate 
finally  adjourned. 

In  the  House,  a  message  was  received  from  the  Senate 
informing  it  that  they  had  disagreed  to  the  appropriation 
of  three  millions :  after  some  discussion  on  receding,  the 
question  was  taken  on  the  motion  to  recede,  which  was 
lost  —  one  hundred  and  ten  voting  against  it,  to  eighty- 
nine  for  it.  At  the  close  of  a  warm  and  somewhat  disor- 
derly debate,  a  motion  to  ask  a  conference  with  the 
Senate  was  agreed  to. 

On  receiving  the  message  from  the  Senate  reminding 
the  House  of  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  conference, 
Mr.  Cambreling  said  that,  it  being  then  two  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  and  the  last  day  of  the  session,  he  did 
not  feel  authorised  to  present  to  the  House  an  appro- 
priation for  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars  (five  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  for  repairs  of  vessels) .  After  this, 
there  appeared  to  have  been  no  quorum.  A  call  of  the 
House  was  then  moved ;  but  Mr.  Cambreling  protested 
against  the  right  to  call  the  House.  On  a  count  of  the 
members,  there  were  eighty-two  members  present  —  no 
quorum.  Mr.  J.  Y.  Mason  then  informed  the  House  that 
the  Senate  had  adjourned;  and  the  House  then  adjourned, 
at  half-past  three  o'clock. 

The  appropriation  bill  being  thus  defeated,  each  House 
of  Congress  endeavored  to  throw  the  blame  of  it  on  the 
other ;  but  as  the  appropriation  of  the  three  millions  was 
rejected  by  the  Committee  of  conference,  and  it  had  been 
a  favorite  measure  of  the  House,  this  latter  branch  had 
a  motive  for  not  voting  on  the  report  of  the  Committee 
of  conference  which  the  Senate  had  not,  and  the  respon- 
sibility of  rising  without  acting  on  the  report  seems  to 
fall  on  them.  Mr.  Cambreling  vindicated  his  course  in 
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not  reporting  to  the  House  the  report  of  the  Committee 
of  conference,  on  the  ground  that  there  was  not  a  quo- 
rum, many  of  the  members  refusing  to  act  after  twelve 
o'clock  at  night ;  but  it  appeared  that  the  appropriation 
for  the  Cumberland  road  was  voted  after  that  hour,  and 
that  there  were  then  one  hundred  and  seventy-seven 
members  present.  It  was  alleged  that  there  was  no 
quorum,  because  the  moment  an  attempt  was  made  to 
take  up  this  subject,  the  members  friendly  to  the  Admin- 
istration ran  out  of  the  House,  or  behind  the  bar,  ready 
to  return  to  defeat  any  attempt  to  form  a  quorum. 


VOL.  ir. — 15 


CHAPTER   XXIX. 

JACKSON'S    ADMINISTRATION. 

SECOND     TERM. 

1835—1837. 

ON  the  twenty-seventh  of  March,  a  treaty  was  made 
with  the  Cherokees,  for  their  emigration,  and  for  the  ex- 
change of  lands  now  occupied  by  them  for  other  lands 
west  of  the  Mississippi. 

The  President  addressed  a  letter  to  them  on  the  six- 
teenth of  March,  1835,  in  which  he  earnestly  recom- 
mended them  to  emigrate,  reminding  them  of  his  having 
given  the  same  advice  eighteen  years  before.  He  then 
states  that  Commissioners  would  shortly  be  appointed  to 
meet  the  whole  of  their  people  in  council,  who  would 
explain  the  stipulations  offered  to  them,  and  which  he 
mentions.  They  are  :  — 

First.  For  an  addition  to  the  country  already  assigned 
them,  and  for  the  security  of  their  rights  and  property. 

Second.  For  paying  each  individual  the  value  of  his 
possessions  in  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Ten- 
nessee. 

Third.  For  their  removal  at  the  expense  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  their  subsistence  for  one  year  after  they 
reached  their  new  residence,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  to  each  person. 

Fourth.  For  the  usual  supply  of  rifles,  blankets,  and 
kettles. 
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Fifth.  For  the  investment  of  four  hundred  thousand 
dollars  in  a  permanent  annuity. 

Sixth.  For  adequate  provision  of  schools,  agricultural 
implements,  domestic  animals,  and  missionaries. 

Seventh.  For  the  payment  of  their  claims. 

Eighth.  For  pensions  to  such  of  them  as  have  been 
disabled  in  the  service  of  the  United  States. 

These  items,  and  the  additional  land,  will  be  five 
millions  of  dollars,  which,  divided  among  the  people  east 
of  the  Mississippi,  whom  he  does  not  suppose  to  exceed 
ten  thousand,  would  give  five  hundred  dollars  to  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  —  which  few  communities  pos- 
sess. 

He  earnestly  exhorts  them  to  emigrate,  for,  he  re- 
marks, "  as  sure  as  the  sun  shines  io  guide  you  in  your 
path,  so  certain  it  is  that  you  cannot  drive  back  the  laws 
of  Georgia  from  among  you.  Every  year  will  increase 
your  difficulties."  He  urges  them  to  "  take  warning  from 
the  Creeks :  their  young  men  are  committing  depreda- 
tions upon  the  property  of  our  citizens,  and  shedding 
their  blood  :  punishment  will  follow.  Your  young  men 
will  commit  the  same  acts,  and  the  same  consequences 
will  ensue."  He  thus  concludes  :  — 

"  Think,  then,  of  all  these  things.  Shut  your  ears  to 
bad  counsels,  look  at  your  condition  as  it  now  is,  and 
then  consider  what  it  will  be  if  you  follow  the  advice  I 
give  you." 

On  the  third  of  March,  Mr.  Poindexter,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Lands,  made  a  report  to  the  Senate  on 
the  frauds  committed  in  the  sales  of  such  lands. 

The  Committee  say  they  have  received  little  evidence 
of  frauds  in  the  land  offices  north-west  of  the  Ohio.  The 
States  of  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana,  have  been 
the  principal  theatre  of  speculations  and  frauds  in  buy- 
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ing  up  the  public  lands,  and  dividing  the  profits  among 
companies  of  speculators. 

The  Committee  then  detail  the  specific  cases  by  the 
officers  of  Mount  Salus,  and  of  the  Chochuana  district ; 
and  they  conclude  with  offering  a  resolution  :  — 

"  That  the  evidence  taken  under  the  authority  of  the 
Senate,  by  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands,  in  relation 
to  the  conduct  of  registers  and  receivers,  and  frauds 
alleged  to  have  been  committed  in  the  sales  of  the  pub- 
lic lands,  be  respectfully  referred  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States." 

It  seemed  that  the  resentful  feelings  excited  in  France 
by  the  President's  opening  message  to  Congress  were  fur- 
ther increased  by  the  despatches  of  Mr.  Livingston,  which 
had  been  published ;  and  that,  though  the  course  of  for- 
bearance of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  in  deciding  to 
await  the  action  of  the  Chambers  before  they  acted  on 
the  President's  recommendation,  had  not  been  sufficient 
to  remove  the  irritation,  it  had,  doubtless,  been  greatly 
allayed.  From  the  temper  and  sentiments  exhibited  in 
their  debates,  the  appropriation  by  the  Chambers  of  the 
money  which  the  French  Government  had  stipulated  to 
pay,  seemed  to  be  very  uncertain ;  and  that  even  those 
members  who  were  disposed  to  make  the  appropriation, 
talked  of  annexing  to  it  some  condition  of  amends  to  the 
insulted  dignity  of  France. 

It  afterwards  appeared  that,  when  M.  Serrurier  re- 
ceived orders  to  return  to  France,  he  was  informed  by 
M.  de  Rigny  that  the  President's  message  had  produced 
all  the  effect  which  he  (Serrurier)  had  anticipated.  He 
was  directed  to  leave  the  United  States,  as  a  mark  of 
their  scorn  of  a  measure  so  offensive,  after  delivering  to 
Mr.  Forsyth  the  note  then  sent.  He  added,  that  the  bill 
relating  to  the  American  claims  would  be  presented  the 
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next  day,  but  would  contain  a  clause  authorising  the 
payment  of  all  or  part  of  the  twenty-five  millions  for 
indemnifying  the  subjects  of  France  for  the  losses  they 
would  sustain  in  consequence  of  any  measures  to  be 
adopted  by  the  United  States. 

The  note  from  M.  Serrurier  to  Mr.  Forsyth,  which  he 
says  he  was  instructed  to  deliver,  states  that  the  Presi- 
dent's message  had  been  received  with  the  most  painful 
surprise." 

It  then  examines  the  President's  charges,  and  justifies 
throughout  the  course  taken  by  the  French  Govern- 
ment; and  says  that  no  communication  through  Mr. 
Livingston  had  afforded  any  reason  to  expect  the  irri- 
tation which  the  message  of  December  "  has  revealed  in 
a  manner  so  deplorable :  that  the  bill  was  about  to  be 
presented  when  the  arrival  of  the  message  forced  the 
Government  to  deliberate  upon  the  part  it  ought  to  act. 
"  Strong  in  its  good  faith  and  dignity,  it  did  not  think 
that  the  inexplicable  act  of  President  Jackson  ought  to 
make  it  absolutely  renounce  a  resolution  founded  upon 
principle,  and  sentiments  of  good  faith  and  good-will 
towards  a  friendly  nation."  Although  it  is  aware  of  the 
extent  to  which  the  provocation  from  Washington  has 
increased  the  difficulties,  already  great,  it  decided  to  ap- 
ply to  the  Chambers  to  place  at  its  disposal  the  twenty- 
five  millions ;  and  in  the  mean  time  His  Majesty  has 
resolved  not  to  expose  his  Minister  to  hear  such  lan- 
guage as  was  uttered  on  the  first  of  December,  and  has 
accordingly  required  him  to  return  to  France. 

This  note  having  been  made  the  subject  of  remon- 
strance and  complaint  by  the  American  Government, 
was  not  communicated  with  the  other  documents  to 
Congress,  Mr.  Forsyth  alleging  that  it  had  been  con- 
sidered necessary  to  submit  it  to  the  Government  of 
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France  before  it  was  made  public  or  answered,  that  it 
might  be  ascertained  whether  certain  exceptionable  ex- 
pressions "  were  to  be  received  as  the  result  of  a  settled 
purpose  in  the  Government,  or  as  the  mere  ebullition  of 
the  Minister's  indiscretion."  J  On  the  notice  of  it  by  Mr. 
Livingston,  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  is  understood 
to  have  laid  it  before  the  King  and  the  Cabinet ;  and 
the  result  was  an  unanimous  approbation  of  every  line 
that  it  contained. 

After  much  opposition,  however,  and  discussion  in  the 
Chambers,  the  appropriation  was  finally  made,  in  April, 
by  a  vote  of  two  hundred  and  eighty-nine  to  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-seven ;  but  with  the  condition  attached 
to  it,  that  the  money  was  not  to  be  paid  until  a  satisfac- 
tory explanation  was  given  by  the  United  States  for  the 
offensive  language  used  by  the  President. 

In  April,  before  Mr.  Livingston  left  Paris,  he  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  in 
which  he  defended  the  course  taken  by  the  President  in 
his  opening  message,  on  the  ground  that,  by  the  charac- 
ter of  our  Government,  he  was  bound  to  make  full  and 
free  communications  to  the  Legislatures ;  and  that  such 
communications,  exclusively  concerning  the  United  States 
in  their  interior  relations,  were  not  properly  cognizable 
by  a  foreign  Government.  He  denied,  moreover,  that 
they  afforded  any  just  cause  of  offence  to  the  French 
Government ;  and  he  lays  a  stress  upon  the  fact  that  the 
President  had,  in  no  part  of  his  communication,  ascribed 
to  the  French  Government  an  unworthy  or  improper 
motive. 

The  Bank  of  the  United  States,  and  its  branches,  find- 
ing themselves  in  an  easy  condition,  in  consequence  of 
the  large  importations  of  specie  which  it  had  been  the 
'  Niles's  Register,  Vol.  XL VIII.,  page  200. 
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policy  of  the  Government  to  encourage,  by  way  of 
making  bank  paper  less  necessary,  their  accommodations 
were  proportionally  large ;  and  thus  the  measures  taken 
to  lessen  the  amount  of  bank  paper  in  circulation,  served 
but  to  increase  it.  Money  being  thus  abundant,  a  spirit 
of  speculation  began  to  make  its  appearance  in  the  larger 
cities,  and  went  on  increasing  in  them  until  it  extended 
to  the  smaller  towns,  and  finally  to  every  part  of  the 
country.  Town  lots  and  houses  rose  rapidly  in  price, 
then  the  lands  near  to  the  cities,  and  finally  the  public 
lands  became  favorite  objects  of  speculation,  until  the 
minds  of  the  people  seemed  to  be  in  a  state  of  intoxica- 
tion from  greediness  of  gain,  and  the  vain  belief  that,  by 
such  reckless  purchases,  their  purpose  could  be  attained. 
This  extravagance  began  in  May  of  the  current  year, 
and  continued  to  grow  until  the  following  year,  when  it 
reached  its  greatest  height,  and  when  the  tide  began 
to  turn,  and  prices  of  what  had  been  thus  artificially 
raised  by  borrowed  capital  began  to  fall  yet  more  sud- 
denly than  they  had  ever  risen,  thousands  who  had  in- 
dulged in  dreams  of  ideal  wealth  encountered  disappoint- 
ment and  ruin. 

The  establishment  of  an  Abolition  Society  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  together  with  other  indications  in  the 
Northern  States  of  their  sentiments  in  favor  of  abolish- 
ing slavery,  produced  great  sensation  in  the  slavehold- 
ing  States  in  the  course  of  the  present  year ;  and  was 
brought  to  the  notice  of  the  State  Legislatures  of  Vir- 
ginia and  South  Carolina  in  the  annual  messages  of  their 
respective  Governors. 

Mr.  Van  Buren,  who  was  now  regarded  as  a  candidate 
for  the  office  of  President,  was  written  to  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  his  sentiments  on  slavery;  and  he 
promptly  disavowed  any  concurrence  with  that  party,  or 
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any  other  that  was  disposed  to  intermeddle  in  the  ques- 
tion of  domestic  slavery  in  the  States,  which  he  regarded 
as  exclusively  cognizable  by  those  States. 

During  this  current  year,  the  people  of  the  Mexican  Pro- 
vince of  Texas  broke  off  their  connection  with  the  Mexican 
Government,  and  asserted  their  own  separate  sovereignty 
and  independence.  They  justified  themselves  for  this 
course  on  the  ground  that  they  had  been  induced  to  mi- 
grate to  Texas  from  the  United  States  under  the  assur- 
ance and  belief  that  the  Mexican  Government  was  a 
Federal  Republic  like  that  of  the  United  States,  and  that 
their  territory  would  constitute  one  of  the  members  of 
the  Confederacy,  with  the  power  of  enacting  their  own 
local  laws,  and  of  exercising  those  rights  of  sovereignty 
which  are  possessed  by  the  separate  members  of  the 
United  States :  that,  on  the  faith  of  these  assurances, 
they  had  left  their  homes,  settled  in  the  wilds  of  Texas, 
and  defended  the  Mexican  frontiers  from  the  incursions 
of  the  Indians ;  but  that  Santa  Anna  had  succeeded  in 
substituting  a  consolidated  central  government  in  Mexico 
for  a  Federal  Republic,  and  had  required  the  Texians  to 
submit  to  it,  and  to  send  deputies  to  the  Legislature  of 
this  central  government ;  which  they,  believing  it  to  be 
in  violation  of  the  pledges  made  to  them,  and  dangerous 
to  their  liberties,  rights,  and  interests,  as  well  as  repug- 
nant to  those  principles  of  policy  in  which  they  had 
been  reared,  positively  refused,  and  formally  announced 
their  refusal  to  the  Mexicans.  Upon  which  the  central 
government  decided  to  compel  their  submission ;  and, 
for  that  purpose,  raised  an  army,  commanded  by  Gene- 
ral Cos,  to  invade  Texas. 

As  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  Texas  had  migrated 
from  the  United  States,  a  lively  sympathy  was  felt  for 
them  by  the  people  of  these  States,  and  numerous  adven- 
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iurers  flocked  to  their  standard  as  soldiers,  while  other 
citizens  aided  them  with  money.  The  Texians  reckoned 
largely  upon  this  sympathy ;  yet,  after  making  the  most 
liberal  calculations  on  its  influence,  it  seemed  to  be  the 
extreme  of  rashness  for  a  handful  of  settlers,  whose  gross 
population  then  probably  did  not  exceed  thirty  or  forty 
thousand,  with  no  other  resources  than  their  rifles  and 
their  valor,  to  undertake  to  resist  the  power  of  a 
rich  and  organized  government  of  some  seven  or  eight 
millions.  The  disparity  in  point  of  numbers  was  almost 
that  of  the  Lacedaemonians  to  the  forces  of  Xerxes ;  and 
considering  the  advantage  which  numbers  give,  in  the 
modern  modes  of  warfare,  was  in  reality  yet  greater. 
The  result,  however,  of  the  two  cases,  as  we  shall  see. 
proved  to  be  the  same. 

On  the  seventh  of  December  —  the  first  Monday  — 
Congress  assembled;  and  on  balloting  for  a  Speaker, 
James  K.  Polk,  of  Tennessee,  was  elected,  having  fifty- 
one  more  votes  than  his  opponent,  Mr.  Bell,  of  the  same 
State,  who,  by  espousing  the  cause  of  Judge  White  for 
the  Presidency,  in  preference  to  Mr.  Van  Buren,  had  lost 
the  favor  of  General  Jackson  and  his  friends. 

The  next  day  the  President  sent  his  opening  message 
to  both  Houses. 

Beginning  with  a  panegyric  on  the  growth  and  pros- 
perity of  the  country,  and  its  advanced  rank  in  the  scale 
of  nations,  he  gives  an  admonition  of  the  danger  of  in- 
ternal dissensions  to  the  cause  of  freedom,  to  that  of  self- 
government,  and  to  the  hopes  which  the  success  of  our 
experiment  holds  out  to  the  friends  of  free  government 
everywhere. 

The  foreign  relations  are  the  next  objects  of  his  con- 
sideration. 

Nothing  yet  has  been  done  towards  a  settlement  of 
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the  north-eastern  boundary;  though  occurrences  are 
continually  taking  place  to  impress  upon  all  the  neces- 
sity of  terminating  the  dispute. 

The  good  faith  of  Portugal,  of  the  Neapolitan  Govern- 
ment, and  of  Spain,  in  our  diplomatic  intercourse  with 
them,  are  highly  commended. 

Our  political  and  commercial  relations  with  Russia, 
Austria,  Prussia,  Sweden,  and  Denmark,  stand  on  their 
former  favorable  bases. 

He  calls  their  attention  to  the  commercial  privileges 
claimed  by  Holland  and  Belgium,  which  had  been  no- 
ticed by  his  predecessor  at  the  opening  of  the  second  ses- 
sion of  the  nineteenth  Congress;  and  he  therefore  recom- 
mends a  review  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  1824,  and  such 
modification  of  it  as  will  produce  equality  towards  these 
nations,  now  that  they  are  no  longer  under  one  govern- 
ment. 

A  convention  with  Mexico  for  running  the  boundary 
line  has  been  concluded,  and  will  be  submitted  to  the 
Senate.  Recent  events  in  that  country  have  excited  the 
liveliest  solicitude.  Knowing  the  inducements  held  out 
to  our  citizens  to  mingle  in  their  dissensions,  orders  have 
been  given  to  prosecute  all  who  attempt  to  violate  our 
obligations  of  neutrality. 

We  have  a  good  understanding  with  Brazil,  Chili, 
Peru,  Central  America,  Venezuela,  and  New  Grenada; 
but  nothing  yet  had  been  done  by  them  towards  a  settle- 
ment of  the  claims  of  our  citizens,  in  consequence  of  their 
domestic  dissensions,  in  the  course  of  which  new  injuries 
are  often  added  to  the  old ;  a  state  of  things  that  other 
nations  may  not  continue  to  bear. 

He  then  gives  the  history  of  the  appropriation  made 
by  the  Legislature  of  France  for  the  money  to  be  paid 
under  the  treaty,  and  of  the  condition  annexed  to  its 
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payment,  by  reason  of  which  payment  is  still  withheld. 
He  reviews,  at  some  length,  the  origin  of  those  claims, 
and  of  the  long  course  of  fruitless  negotiation  to  which 
they  had  given  rise,  of  their  final  adjustment  by  the 
treaty  of  1831,  and  of  the  subsequent  measures  of  both 
Governments.  In  this  review  he  reiterates  his  former 
complaint  that  the  subject  was  not  brought  before  the 
Chambers  at  their  session  of  July,  1834,  as  he  had  had 
reason  to  expect.  He  then  justifies  himself  for  his  men- 
tion of  the  subject  to  Congress,  and  the  conditional  pro- 
posal of  retaliatory  measures ;  but  he  denies  that  the 
French  Government  had  any  right  to  consider  this  a 
menace  and  an  insult.  They  had  finally  passed  a  bill 
for  the  payment,  but  with  a  condition  annexed  to  it,  that 
the  French  Government  should  receive  satisfactory  ex- 
planations of  the  President's  message  of  December,  1834. 
He  aims  to  show  that  this  condition  is  not  only  unrea- 
sonable in  itself,  but  inconsistent  with  the  ground  pre- 
viously taken  by  the  Ministry.  He  insists  on  his  right 
to  communicate  frequently  with  the  Legislature  of  the 
United  States;  and  that,  with  these  domestic  discussions, 
foreign  Governments  have  no  right  to  meddle. 

He  then  refers  to  the  vindication,  by  the  American 
Minister  at  Paris,  on  complaint  being  made  of  the  mes- 
sage, and  of  his  disclaimer  of  any  intention  to  threaten,  or 
to  make  any  charge  of  bad  faith  against  the  King  or  the 
French  nation.  Although  this  communication,  he  adds, 
was  made  without  instructions,  and  on  the  Minister's 
own  responsibility,  yet  it  afterwards  became  the  act 
of  the  American  Government  by  his  full  approbation ; 
and  that  approbation  was  officially  communicated  on  the 
twenty-fifth  of  April,  1835. 

He  had  therefore  instructed  the  American  Charge 
cC  Affaires  to  ask  for  the  final  determination  of  the  French 
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Government ;  and,  in  the  event  of  their  refusal  to  pay 
the  instalments  due,  to  return  to  the  United  States. 

The  result  of  this  application  is  not  yet  known.  He 
hopes  for  a  favorable  result,  and  a  restoration  of  har- 
mony between  the  two  nations.  "  The  honor  of  the 
country,"  he  adds,  "shall  never  be  stained  by  any 
apology  from  me." 

The  finances  are  in  a  most  favorable  condition.  The 
remains  of  the  debt  are  now  all  paid  off,  or  money  has 
been  placed  in  deposit  for  the  creditors ;  and  there  will 
be  a  balance  in  the  treasury,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  of 
about  nineteen  millions  of  dollars.  After  paying  all  out- 
standing appropriations,  there  will  remain  near  eleven 
millions  to  be  applied  to  any  new  objects.  It  is  expected 
that  there  will  be  received  twenty  millions  in  1836.  As 
there  may  be  a  considerable  decrease  in  the  revenue,  he 
does  not  recommend  that  Congress  should  attempt  to 
modify  the  present  tariff;  but  thinks  that  the  money 
had  better  be  allowed  to  accumulate  until  the  contem- 
plated changes  in  the  tariff  have  occurred,  when  the 
whole  system  may  be  revised  and  remodified. 

We  are  bound  to  diminish  taxation  as  far  as  we  can, 
and  we  have  already  done  much  in  this  way,  and  much 
more  may  be  accomplished  by  the  same  course  of 
economy. 

The  sales  of  the  public  lands  afford  strong  evidence  of 
the  increase  of  public  prosperity.  They  amount,  in  the 
last  year,  to  the  unexpected  sum  of  eleven  millions  of 
dollars.  He  reminds  them  of  his  former  suggestions  on 
our  true  policy  as  to  those  lands. 

Congress  should  discontinue  the  receipt  of  the  bills  of 
the  Bank,  and  provide  for  an  agent  to  take  charge  of  the 
books  and  stock  of  the  United  States  in  that  institution. 
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It  will  be  seen  that  no  information  has  been  given  to 
the  Government  when  it  may  expect  dividends. 

He  mentions  the  advantages  already  derived  from  the 
laws  regulating  the  gold  coinage;  which  advantages  will 
be  increased  when  the  branch  mints  in  North  Carolina, 
Georgia,  and  Louisiana,  have  gone  into  operation.  Aided 
as  they  will  be  by  judicious  regulations  of  Congress,  and 
further  reforms  in  the  banking  system,  it  may  "  be  con- 
fidently anticipated  that  the  use  of  gold  and  silver,  as  a 
circulating  medium,  will  become  general  in  the  ordinary 
transactions  connected  with  the  labor  of  the  country." 
"  The  great  desideratum,"  he  adds,  "  in  modern  times, 
is  an  efficient  check  on  the  power  of  banks." 

He  dilates  on  the  failure  of  the  Bank  to  fulfil  the  pur- 
poses of  its  creation,  on  the  sufficiency  of  the  State  banks 
to  supply  its  place,  and  anticipates  a  reform  in  the  paper 
system,  by  which  all  bills  below  twenty  dollars  will  be 
suppressed,  and  specie  will  take  its  place.  This  he  fondly 
pronounces  "  an  era  in  the  history  of  our  country  which 
will  be  dwelt  upon  with  delight  by  every  true  friend  to 
its  liberty  and  independence." 

He  then  makes  brief  reference  to  the  affairs  of  the 
army,  and  adverts  to  the  failure  of  the  appropriation  for 
fortifications  as  a  matter  of  regret.  On  the  present  sys- 
tem of  military  education  he  passes  just  encomiums. 
The  organization  of  the  militia,  and  the  classification  of 
the  people,  are  urged  at  great  length. 

The  removal  of  the  Indians  presents  also  a  copious 
theme,  as  to  its  benefits  to  them,  and  as  to  the  details  of 
the  mode.  Some  general  legislation  he  suggests  under 
the  new  relations  which  will  exist  between  the  United 
States  and  these  transplanted  tribes. 

In  his  notice  of  the  affairs  of  the  navy,  the  plan  of  en- 
listing boys  is  recommended. 
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The  affairs  of  the  post-office,  under  the  present  ma- 
nagement, are  very  favorably  noticed ;  and  provision  is 
recommended  to  be  made  for  the  transportation  of  the 
mails  on  railroads,  since  the  spirit  of  monopoly  here 
already  exhibits  itself  in  its  exactions  on  the  public.  A 
fixed  rate  of  compensation  by  law  is  suggested  as  a  safe 
and  practicable  expedient.  He  here  adverts  to  the  cir- 
culation of  inflammatory  appeals  to  the  passions  of  the 
slaves;  and  after  mentioning  the  wide-spread  mischief 
of  such  practices,  he  suggests  a  law  making  the  circula- 
tion of  incendiary  publications  highly  penal. 

His  uniform  recommendation  of  an  amendment  of  the 
mode  of  electing  a  President  is  not  forgotten,  and  the 
mischiefs  of  an  election  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
are  particularly  dwelt  upon. 

The  District  of  Columbia,  and  the  judicial  system,  are 
the  last  subjects  commended  to  their  notice. 

On  the  twenty-fifth  of  December,  Mr.  Cambreling  in- 
troduced a  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers  by  a  late  fire 
in  New  York,  by  which  they  would  obtain  an  indulgence 
of  three,  four,  and  five  years  on  the  custom-house  bonds. 
This  fire  was  of  unprecedented  extent.  It  destroyed 
about  seven  hundred  houses,  in  the  most  populous  part 
of  the  city,  and  the  loss  of  property  was  estimated  at  from 
twenty  to  thirty  millions  of  dollars. 

On  the  twenty-ninth  of  December,  Mr.  Clay  introduced 
a  bill  for  the  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  the  public 
lands  among  the  States  and  Territories,  similar  to  the 
bill  of  1833,  except  that,  instead  of  twelve  and  a  half  per 
cent,  allowed  to  the  new  States,  he  now  proposed  to  allow 
only  ten  per  cent.  The  aggregate  sum  to  be  distributed 
for  the  receipts  in  the  last  three  years  was  twenty-one 
millions  of  dollars ;  from  which,  after  the  allowance  to 
seven  new  States  was  deducted,  there  would  remain 
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eighteen  millions  and  thirty-five  thousand  dollars  to  be 
distributed. 

He  made  a  speech,  explaining  the  principles  of  the 
bill,  and  expressing  his  lively  regret  that  the  former  bill 
had  been  negatived  by  the  President.  He  contrasted  the 
benefits  that  would  have  accrued  to  the  nation,  if  the 
surplus  revenue  had  been  thus  distributed,  with  the  un- 
profitable, and  sometimes  mischievous,  use  that  had  been 
made  of  it  by  the  deposit  banks.  He  again  adverted  to 
the  fact  that  the  affairs  of  the  public  lands  had  been 
forced  upon  him  by  those  who  were  politically  unfriendly. 
The  bill  which  he  reported  received  the  approbation  of 
the  Senate  that  session,  and  of  both  Houses  at  the  suc- 
ceeding session.  He  adverts  feelingly  to  the  early  diffi- 
culties against  which  he  had  to  struggle,  and  acknowl- 
edges the  favor  and  confidence  of  his  fellow-citizens  with 
lively  gratitude. 

Mr.  Calhoun  offered  a  resolution  that  the  report  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Manufactures,  with  instructions  to  report  a  bill  for  the 
reduction  of  all  duties  that  may  be  reduced  consistently 
with  the  manufacturing  interest. 

He  adverted  to  the  large  sum  now  in  the  treasury  — 
twenty-one  or  twenty-two  millions  of  dollars — which,  in  the 
coming  year,  would  scarcely  be  short  of  thirty  millions ; 
and  with  this  immense  revenue  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Executive,  all  efforts  to  oppose  his  will  would  be  unavail- 
ing. He  dwelt  on  the  necessity  of  lessening  this  source 
of  influence ;  and  he  showed  that  the  manufacturing  in- 
terests recommended  the  same  course.  The  motion  was 
agreed  to. 

The  affairs  with  France  still  bore  a  threatening  aspect. 
In  consequence  of  the  instructions  which  the  American 
Charge  cC  Affaires  had  received,  he  applied  to  the  French 
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Government,  on  the  ninth  of  November,  to  know  their 
final  determination  about  paying  the  instalments  due 
under  the  treaty  of  1831 ;  and  understanding  that  they 
were  not  authorised  to  pay  it  without  the  explanations 
required  by  the  act  of  the  Chambers,  he  demanded  his 
passports,  and  he  reached  the  United  States  early  in 
January. 

On  the  eleventh  of  that  month,  Mr.  Clay  remarked 
to  the  Senate  that  our  affairs  with  France  were  every 
day  becoming  more  and  more  serious  in  their  character. 
Mutual  irritations  were  daily  occurring,  and,  if  peace  is 
preserved,  a  state  of  feeling  greatly  to  be  deprecated 
must  be  the  consequence.  As  Congress  has  the  exclu- 
sive right  to  determine  the  question  of  war,  it  has  a  right 
to  know  the  correspondence  between  the  two  Govern- 
ments, whether  official  or  not,  formal  or  informal :  yet, 
the  whole  public  has  been  discussing  the  contents  of  a 
paper  which  the  Senate  has  not  been  allowed  to  see.  He 
had  been  expecting  a  communication  from  the  President, 
but,  as  it  had  not  come,  he  offered  several  resolutions  :  — 

That  the  President  be  requested  to  communicate,  if 
not  incompatible  with  the  public  interests,  whether  any 
overture  has  been  made  since  the  last  Congress,  by  the 
French  Government,  to  accommodate  the  difficulties  be- 
tween the  two  Governments,  and  particularly  whether  a 
despatch  from  the  Duke  de  Broglie  to  the  French  Charge 
d"  Affaires  at  Washington,  was  read  for  the  purpose  of 
indicating  a  mode  of  accommodation. 

That  if  such  overture  was  made,  the  President  inform 
the  Senate  of  the  answer  given,  and  also  a  copy  of  that 
despatch. 

By  an  amendment  the  next  day,  on  motion  of  Mr. 
Leigh,  a  copy  of  the  note  of  M.  Serrurier,  of  the  twenty- 
fifth  of  February,  1835,  mentioned  in  the  President's 
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message,  was  also  required :  all  of  which  resolutions 
were  adopted. 

A  message  was  received  from  the  President,  informing 
Congress  of  a  legacy  from  James  Smithson,  of  England, 
to  the  United  States,  for  the  purpose  of  founding  at 
Washington  an  establishment,  under  the  name  of  "  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,"  for  the  "increase  and  diffusion 
of  knowledge  among  men." 

A  report  was  made  by  Mr.  Leigh,  giving  a  brief 
account  of  this  bequest,  the  right  to  which  had  been  liti- 
gated in  England,  advising  that  the  legacy  should  be 
accepted,  and  concluding  with  a  resolution,  that  the  Pre- 
sident take  measures  for  obtaining  possession  of  it. 

Mr.  Benton  offered  several  resolutions,  on  the  twelfth 
of  January,  relative  to  the  public  defence  :  — 

First.  That  the  President  inform  the  Senate  of  the 
probable  amount  required  for  fortifying  the  lake,  mari- 
time, and  gulf  frontier  of  the  United  States,  and  such 
points  of  the  land  frontier  as  may  require  fortification. 

Second.  For  an  adequate  number  of  armories  and  arse- 
nals, to  supply  the  States  with  artillery  for  their  militia, 
and  side-arms  and  pistols  for  cavalry. 

Third.  For  a  supply  of  ordnance,  arms,  and  munitions 
of  war,  which  prudence  should  require  always  to  be  on 
hand. 

Fourth.  To  place  the  naval  defences,  including  the 
navy-yards,  dock-yards,  and  arsenals,  upon  the  footing  of 
strength  and  respectability  which  is  due  to  the  security 
and  welfare  of  the  nation. 

In  Mr.  Benton's  remarks  on  these  resolutions,  he  ad- 
verted to  the  French  fleet  of  observation,  comprising  sixty 
sail,  now  approaching  our  coast,  as  of  a  threatening  cha- 
racter. He  referred  to  the  profits  of  our  trade  to  France ; 
to  the  language  of  intimidation  used  in  the  French 
VOL.  IT. — 16 
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Chambers;  to  the  failure,  last  session,  to  make  appro- 
priations for  fortifying  the  coast,  and  to  put  three  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  the  hands  of  the  Executive,  for  the 
sake  of  showing  that  the  Senate  was  responsible  for  the 
present  defenceless  state  of  the  country ;  and,  lastly,  to 
the  plan  of  distributing  the  surplus  in  the  treasury. 

Mr.  Leigh  replied,  defending  the  Senate  from  the 
charge  of  not  acting  on  the  appropriation  for  fortifica- 
tions on  the  last  night  of  the  session.  Mr.  Goldsborough, 
of  Maryland,  followed  on  the  same  side. 

Mr.  Webster  entered  into  a  more  thorough  vindication 
of  the  Senate,  especially  in  its  refusal  of  the  anomalous 
grant  of  three  millions  of  dollars,  to  be  placed  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Executive. 

On  the  eighteenth  of  January,  1836,  the  President 
sent  a  message  to  both  Houses  of  Congress  on  the  subject 
of  our  affairs  with  France,  with  the  correspondence  which 
had  taken  place  between  the  American  Charge  d' Affaires 
and  the  French  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  in  which  the 
latter  says :  —  "  We  will  pay  the  money  when  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  is  ready,  on  its  part,  to 
declare  to  us,  by  addressing  its  claim  officially  to  us  in 
writing,  that  it  regrets  the  misunderstanding  which  has 
arisen  between  the  two  countries ;  that  this  misunder- 
standing is  founded  on  a  mistake ;  that  it  never  entered 
into  its  intention  to  call  in  question  the  good  faith  of  the 
French  Government,  nor  to  take  a  menacing  attitude 
towards  France  :"  and  he  adds  :  "  if  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  does  not  give  this  assurance,  we  shall 
be  obliged  to  think  that  the  misunderstanding  is  not  the 
result  of  an  error." 

Regarding  this  as  a  peremptory  refusal  to  execute  the 
treaty,  except  on  terms  incompatible  with  the  honor  and 
independence  of  the  United  States,  he  feels  it  to  be  his 
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duty  to  call  their  attention  to  such  measures  as  the  exi- 
gency demands.  If  France  merely  required  a  declara- 
tion that  we  had  no  intention  of  obtaining  our  rights  by 
addressing  ourselves  to  her  fears,  it  has  already  been 
made  to  her.  If  she  wants  a  degrading  repetition  of  this 
in  terms  dictated  by  her,  she  will  never  obtain  it. 

The  Secretary  of  State  was  lately  called  on  by  the 
French  GJmrge  d' Affaires,  who  communicated  a  letter  he 
had  received  from  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  in 
which  he  intimated  in  what  manner  the  explanation 
could  be  made.  The  communication  being  of  a  private 
character,  no  official  notice  was  taken  of  it.  This  letter 
was  read  on  the  eleventh  of  September,  and  was  the 
first  authentic  indication  of  the  specific  views  of  the 
French  Government.  As  this  was  before  Mr.  Livings- 
ton offered  his  explanation,  it  was  hoped  the  French  Gov- 
ernment, on  learning  the  President's  approval  of  Mr. 
Livingston's  explanation,  would  have  been  satisfied,  and 
paid  the  money.  The  result  is  a  demand  of  a  written 
expression  of  regrets,  and  a  direct  explanation. 

The  American  Charge  d°  Affaires  having  returned,  and 
that  of  France  having  been  recalled,  there  is  no  longer 
any  diplomatic  intercourse  between  the  two  countries  — 
a  state  of  things  for  which  he  considers  France  respon- 
sible. 

It  is  time,  he  thinks,  for  legislative  action  to  sustain 
the  course  taken  by  the  Executive.  France  must  expect 
that  we  will  resort  to  such  peaceful  remedies  to  do  our- 
selves justice  as  the  laws  of  nations  authorise.  As  all 
branches  of  that  Government  have  acknowledged  the 
justice  of  our  claim,  he  cannot  believe  that  she  has  de- 
termined to  retain  her  present  position ;  but  until  that 
determination  is  evident,  he  suggests  that  we  should  in- 
terdict the  importation  of  French  products,  and  the 
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entry  of  French  vessels.  The  recent  naval  preparations 
by  France  ought  to  be  met  by  correspondent  prepara- 
tions on  our  part.  No  array  of  military  force,  however 
formidable,  will,  he  trusts,  have  any  influence  to  make 
us  deviate  from  the  path  of  duty.  He  concludes  with 
referring  to  the  resolution  of  the  House  at  the  last  ses- 
sion, that  the  treaty  of  1831  should  be  maintained,  and 
its  execution  insisted  on ;  and  says  it  is  due  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  human  race,  no  less  than  to  our  own  interests 
and  honor,  that  this  resolution  should,  at  all  hazards,  be 
adhered  to. 

Besides  the  other  correspondence,  the  President  also 
sent  a  letter  from  Mr.  Livingston  to  the  Duke  de  Broglie, 
dated  the  twenty-ninth  of  January,  1835,  which,  by  over- 
sight, was  omitted  in  his  former  communications.  This 
letter  maintains  the  ground  formerly  taken  by  him,  that 
the  President  was  justified  in  his  message  to  Congress, 
and  in  complaining  that  the  French  Government  had 
not  done  all  which  he  had  reason  to  expect  they 
would  do. 

In  reply  to  a  call  of  the  Senate,  a  report  was  made  by 
Mr.  Forsyth  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  in  which  he  com- 
municated such  despatches  and  correspondence  as  had 
not  been  transmitted  by  the  President.  They  essentially 
go  over  the  same  ground  that  the  parties  had  previously 
occupied.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  com- 
plaining of  France  first  for  delay  and  neglect  of  claims ; 
and  France,  of  the  menacing  and  offensive  language 
used  by  the  United  States,  and  of  some  complaints  that 
were  not  well-founded. 

After  the  papers  were  read,  Mr.  Buchanan  expressed 
his  entire  satisfaction  with  the  President's  message, 
which,  he  said,  was,  all  he  desired  it  to  be.  Mr.  Calhoun 
followed,  taking  opposite  ground,  and  condemning  with 
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severity  some  things  which  had  occurred  in  the  nego- 
tiation ;  and  he  showed  that,  from  the  first,  the  French 
Government  had  stated  to  our  Minister,  Mr.  Rives,  that 
the  difficulty  would  be,  not  with  them,  but  with  the 
Chambers. 

While  this  controversy  was  thus  prolonged  upon  a 
point  of  etiquette,  and  two  civilized  and  populous  nations 
were  threatened  with  war,  which  both  of  them  depre- 
cated, Great  Britain  seasonably  stepped  in  to  remove 
the  difficulty  which  neither  of  the  parties  seemed  in- 
clined to  obviate. 

In  December,  after  the  American  Charge  d' Affaires 
had  left  Paris,  an  offer  was  made  by  the  British  Ministry 
to  mediate  between  the  United  States  and  France,  which 
offer  was  promptly  accepted  by  France.  This  mediation 
was  communicated  by  the  President  to  Congress  on  the 
eighth  of  February,  with  the  information  that  he  had 
also  cheerfully  accepted  the  offer,  and  that  it  would  be 
improper  to  act  on  his  recommendation  of  non-inter- 
course until  it  was  known  whether  France  also  accepted 
the  mediation.  He,  however,  repeats  his  recommenda- 
tion to  put  the  seaboard  in  a  state  of  defence. 

On  the  twenty-second  of  February,  another  message 
was  received  from  the  President,  in  which  he  states  the 
determination  of  the  French  Government  to  execute  the 
treaty  with  the  United  States,  and  sends  the  correspond- 
ence between  the  British  Charge  cT Affaires  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  relative  to  the  offer  of  mediation,  and  also 
that  the  same  offer  had  been  accepted  by  France.  He 
takes  occasion  to  state  the  want  of  preparation  in  which 
the  country  would  have  been  found,  if  hostilities  had 
broken  out  during  the  recess  of  Congress;  and  recom- 
mending such  provision,  by  law,  as  may  prevent  the  re- 
currence of  the  like  danger. 
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In  the  letter  from  Mr.  Bankhead  to  Mr.  Forsyth,  it  is 
properly  remarked,  that  there  was  "  no  question  of  na- 
tional interest  at  issue  between  France  and  the  United 
States."  Mr.  Forsyth' s  reply  gives  a  qualified  acceptance, 
since  he  states,  after  a  review  of  the  whole  case,  that  the 
condition  prescribed  by  the  act  of  the  Chambers  could 
never  be  complied  with :  and  the  President  feels  that 
"  he  may  rely  on  the  intelligence  and  liberality  of  His 
Britannic  Majesty's  Government  for  a  correct  estimation 
of  the  imperative  obligations  which  leave  him  no  power 
to  subject  the  point  to  the  control  of  any  foreign  State, 
whatever  may  be  his  confidence  in  its  justice  and  impar- 
tiality." He  adds  that,  after  his  frank  reservation  of  this 
point,  His  Britannic  Majesty  thinks  his  mediation  can 
be  effectual,  and  he  is  informed  that  it  is  cheerfully 
accepted. 

The  British  Charge  d"  Affaires  replies,  on  the  fifteenth 
of  February,  that  the  British  Government  has  received 
a  communication  from  the  French  Government,  stating 
that  "  the  frank  and  honorable  manner  in  which  the 
President  has,  in  his  recent  message,  expressed  himself 
with  regard  to  the  points  of  difference  between  the  Gov- 
ernment of  France  and  the  United  States,  has  removed 
those  difficulties  upon  the  score  of  national  honor  which 
have  hitherto  stood  in  the  way;"  and  that,  consequently, 
the  French  Government  is  now  ready  to  pay  the  instal- 
ments. This  communication  it  makes  to  Great  Britain, 
not  as  the  mediator,  but  as  the  common  friend  of  both 
parties.  To  which  a  very  proper  reply  was  returned  by 
Mr.  Forsyth,  expressing  the  President's  satisfaction,  as 
well  as  high  sense  of  the  elevated  motives  of  the  British 
Government ;  and  his  anticipations  that  its  benevolent 
and  magnanimous  wishes  for  the  restoration  of  harmony 
will  be  realized. 
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Mr.  Clay  expressed  his  satisfaction  at  the  termination 
of  this  controversy,  and  congratulated  the  Senate  on  iid 
agency  in  bringing  about  this  happy  result,  both  by  the 
resolution  it  passed,  and  its  refusal  of  the  three  millions 
of  dollars. 

On  the  doctrine  that  foreign  Governments  have  no 
right  to  take  offence  at  the  communications  made  from 
one  department  of  our  Government  to  another,  he  showed 
that  this  principle  was  disregarded  in  Mr.  Yan  Buren's 
instructions  to  the  American  Minister  to  Great  Britain ; 
that  it  was  violated  in  Mr.  Rives's  explanation  to  Prince 
Polignac ;  and  it  was  violated  by  Mr.  Livingston,  when 
he  undertook  to  explain  the  President's  message  of  De- 
cember, 1834.  It  was  violated  in  June  last,  when  the 
Secretary  of  State  approved  of  the  former's  explanation; 
and  again  in  the  message  of  December  last,  when  the 
President,  almost  in  the  very  language,  made  the  expla- 
nations suggested  by  the  Duke  de  Broglio  to  Mr.  Rives. 
The  message  was  prepared,  "  to  obtain  with  France  the 
merit  of  a  satisfactory  explanation,  and  with  the  people 
of  the  United  States  the  merit  of  refusing  all  explanation. 
The  President,  in  saying  he  would  never  explain,  made 
an  explanation.  He  rejoiced  that  France  had  the  wis- 
dom to  receive  it.  She  had,  however,  taken  a  false  posi- 
tion. The  best  vindication  of  her  good  faith  would  have 
been  to  pay  the  debt  she  acknowledged  to  be  just,  and, 
when  paid,  she  would  have  been  in  the  proper  attitude 
for  demanding  satisfaction^  for  her  insulted  honor.  He, 
however,  congratulates  the  country  on  our  escape  from  a 
war  with  France,  in  which  neither  civil  liberty,  nor  ma- 
ritime nor  territorial  rights,  nor  national  independence, 
nor  true  national  honor,  was  involved — a  war,  the  cause 
of  which  was  an  unfortunate  message,  the  object  of 
which,  an  inconsiderable  debt,  cancelled  by  the  very  act 
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of  declaring  it  —  a  message  regretted  by  the  Senate,  re- 
gretted by  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  regretted 
by  the  whole  country ;  and  which,  whatever  might  have 
been  the  patriotism  that  dictated  it,  all  regarded  as  rash, 
intemperate,  and  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  the  country. 
He  compliments  Great  Britain  on  her  generous  and  dis- 
interested course. 

He  then  adds,  playfully,  that  our  good  old  President 
has  hardly  terminated  the  French  war,  before  he  declares 
a  new  one  against  the  surplus  fund.  He  hoped  that  he, 
or  at  least  his  friends,  would  turn  their  thoughts  on 
peace,  and  unite  in  an  equitable  distribution  of  this 
fund  :  and  thus  what,  from  a  mere  speck  on  the  horizon, 
had  suddenly  become  a  threatening  cloud,  had  yet  more 
suddenly  dissipated,  and  left  the  United  States  appa- 
rently in  the  enjoyment  of  unexampled  and  substantial 
prosperity. 

The  internal  affairs  of  the  country  now  engrossing  the 
attention  of  the  leading  politicians,  found  more  than 
usual  occupation  in  the  Legislature. 

On  the  fourth  of  February,  Mr.  Calhoun,  from  the 
select  Committee  of  the  Senate  concerning  that  part  o( 
the  President's  message  which  referred  to  inflammatory 
appeals  to  slaves,  made  a  report. 

The  Committee  think  that  Congress  has  not  the  power 
to  pass  a  law  prohibiting  the  circulation  of  incendiary 
publications ;  but  they  think  the  power  possessed  by  the 
States  amply  sufficient  for  their  protection. 

They  then  examine  the  constitutional  question  in  full, 
and  consider  that  such  a  law  would  be  liable  to  the  same 
objections  as  the  sedition  law,  and  would,  moreover,  in- 
fringe the  reserved  rights  of  the  States. 

They  think  that,  under  the  mutual  obligations  of  the 
States  to  each  other,  the  slaveholding  portion  have  the 
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right  to  expect  the  co-operation  of  the  other  portion  to 
prevent  their  citizens  from  endangering  the  safety  or 
peace  of  the  slaveholding  States;  and  these  have,  on 
the  principle  of  self-defence,  ample  powers  to  punish  all 
such  attempts. 

The  Committee  then  advert  to  the  principles  main- 
tained by  the  Abolitionists,  to  effect  an  emancipation  of 
the  slaves,  as  not  merely  interfering  with  the  rights  of 
property,  but  as  fraught  with  incalculable  mischiefs,  and 
as  aiming  to  put  to  hazard  every  thing  that  is  dear  to 
one-half  the  States  of  the  Union.  The  wickedness  and 
cruelty  of  the  end  is  equalled  by  the  criminality  of  the 
means ;  and  if  these  objects  are  persisted  in,  they  must 
inevitably  alienate  the  two  great  sections  of  the  Union. 

The  Committee  conclude  with  reporting  a  bill,  which 
made  it  unlawful  for  any  postmaster  to  receive  for  the 
mail,  any  publication  prohibited  by  any  State  to  which 
such  publication  is  addressed ;  and  made  it  their  duty  to 
prevent  the  circulation  of  such  publication :  and  the 
Postmaster-general  is  required  to  furnish  to  his  deputies 
copies  of  such  laws :  with  other  provisions  to  enforce  the 
same  purpose. 

The  President  and  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States  having  now  lost  all  hope  of  being  rechar- 
tered  by  the  Federal  Government,  applied  for  a  charter 
from  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  with  the  consent 
of  the  stockholders,  and  finally  succeeded  in  obtaining 
one,  but  on  no  very  favorable  terms.  They  were  re- 
quired to  pay  to  the  State  a  bonus  of  two  millions  of  dol- 
lars, and  also  to  take  shares  in  certain  joint-stock  canal 
and  railroad  companies  in  the  State ;  and  to  lend  to  the 
State,  when  required,  at  four  or  five  per  cent,  interest, 
six  millions  of  dollars  —  terms  far  more  onerous  than 
had  been  granted  by  the  General  Government,  and 
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affording  far  less  prospect  of  profit,  from  the  great  infe- 
riority of  the  deposits  which  it  could  hope  to  receive,  arid 
the  more  limited  extent  of  its  business  and  circulation. 
It  seemed,  indeed,  palpably  absurd  to  expect  to  find  em- 
ployment in  any  one  State  for  thirty -five  millions  of  bank 
capital,  which,  in  addition  to  that  of  the  State  banks, 
had  been  found  sufficient  for  all  the  States. 

It  seems  probable  that  an  institution  so  much  exceed- 
ing the  amount  of  capital  in  any  other  State  bank  would 
not  have  been  ventured  on,  if  hopes  had  not  been 
entertained  that  many  of  the  States,  insufficiently  pro- 
vided with  bank  capital,  especially  the  South-western, 
would  have  been  willing  to  accept  branches  from  this 
Bank  of  Pennsylvania ;  and  this  might  have  been  done, 
if  the  violent  opposition  of  General  Jackson,  who  was 
very  popular  in  those  States  which  were  most  likely  to 
accept  branches,  had  not  defeated  the  scheme.  The 
Jackson  party  there  prevailed  by  numbers  against  the 
moneyed  interest,  and  the  classes  of  business  men  who 
would  have  been  customers  of  the  Bank. 

At  this  time,  the  bank  capital  of  Pennsylvania  was 
about  twenty-three  millions,  or  about  one-tenth  or  one- 
eleventh  of  that  of  the  whole  United  States,  which  was 
to  be  thus  suddenly  more  than  doubled.  So  much  per- 
sonal feeling,  however,  had  entered  into  the  controversy 
between  the  Administration  and  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  on  both  sides,  that  it  probably  had  its  influence 
in  obtaining  this  charter,  which,  by  assuming  the  appear- 
ance of  continuing  the  Bank,  notwithstanding  General 
Jackson's  opposition,  seemed  to  give  the  friends  of  that 
institution  a  triumph  over  him. 

The  people  of  Florida  were  now  greatly  annoyed  by 
the  hostilities  and  depredations  of  the  Seminole  Indians, 
and  both  Georgia  and  South  Carolina  were  applied  to  for 
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military  aid.  It  was  believed  that  many  of  the  discon- 
tented Creeks  had  joined  the  Seminoles.  The  people  of 
St.  Augustine  were  kept  in  constant  alarm.  The  chief 
of  the  Seminoles  was  Osceola,  sometimes  called  Powel, 
who  exhibited  a  good  deal  of  talent  for  the  species  of 
desultory  warfare  peculiar  to  these  tribes.  He  was  a 
half-breed,  having  an  English  father  and  an  Indian 
mother. 

In  answer  to  a  resolution  of  the  Senate,  inquiring  into 
the  measures  which  had  been  taken  by  the  Administra- 
tion to  suppress  the  Indian  hostilities  in  Florida,  the 
President,  on  the  tenth  of  February,  sent  a  report  from 
Mr.  Cass,  the  Secretary  of  War.  A  force  —  ten  compa- 
nies—  had  been  sent  there  in  February,  1835,  on  a  re- 
quisition from  General  Clinch.  The  whole  number  of 
troops  now  in  Florida,  and  on  their  way  thither,  amount 
to  about  twelve  hundred  men;  and  the  commanding 
officer  did  not  think  that  the  entire  Seminole  population 
exceeded  three  thousand  persons,  of  whom  sixteen  hun- 
dred were  females ;  and  it  was  probable  that  one-half  of 
the  fourteen  hundred  males  were  disaffected  and  unwill- 
ing to  remove.  This  was  exclusive  of  the  Creeks  who 
had  lately  joined  them. 

The  origin  of  these  discontents,  and  the  outbreak 
which  followed,  was  given  in  an  abstract  prepared  in  the 
War  Department,  and  forwarded  by  the  Secretary. 

According  to  this  narrative,  a  treaty  was  concluded  at 
Payne's  Landing,  with  the  Seminole  Indians,  in  May, 
1832,  by  the  terms  of  which,  and  of  a  supplementary 
treaty  in  April,  1834,  they  were  to  remove,  within  three 
years,  to  the  lands  of  the  Creeks  west  of  the  Mississippi, 
in  1833;  but  this  treaty  not  being  ratified  until  1834, 
and  no  appropriation  being  made  for  their  removal, 
nothing  towards  it  was  done.  When,  however,  the  time 
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came  for  their  removal,  they  were  disinclined  to  it,  and 
made  various  excuses  for  refusing,  founded  partly  on  a 
treaty  of  1823,  which  had  been  superseded  by  subsequent 
treaties.  They  were  then  informed  by  the  Government, 
that  it  could  not  consent  to  their  remaining  in  Florida, 
in  which  decision  they  appeared  to  acquiesce.  But,  on 
the  suggestion  of  General  Clinch,  they  were  permitted  to 
remain  until  the  following  year,  if  they  would  then 
pledge  themselves  to  remove  peaceably  on  the  first 
of  March ;  but,  before  this  permission,  they  had  entered 
into  a  new  arrangement,  by  which  the  treaty  of  Payne's 
Landing  was  recognized,  and  they  agreed  to  remove 
about  the  fifteenth  of  January ;  which  arrangement  had 
the  subsequent  sanction  of  the  President. 

In  the  course  of  these  negotiations,  Powel,  or  Osceola, 
had  behaved  so  ill  in  General  Thompson's  office,  that  he 
was  put  in  irons;  but  he  afterwards  expressed  his  regret, 
and  his  willingness  to  sign  the  new  agreement,  which  he 
accordingly  did. 

The  first  indication  of  hostilities  was  in  December, 
1835,  when,  from  four  hundred  to  five  hundred  of  those 
friendly  to  emigration  had  fled  to  Tampa  Bay  for  pro- 
tection, and  when  one  of  the  most  intelligent  chiefs  of 
this  party  had  been  murdered  by  those  opposed  to 
removal;  and  General  Thompson,  who  gave  the  account, 
thought  that  force  must  be  resorted  to.  On  the  thirtieth 
of  December  he  considered  the  Indians  in  a  decided  state 
of  hostility. 

On  the  twenty-second  of  January,  1836,  a  debate  took 
place  in  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the  subject  of 
the  lost  appropriation  bill  of  the  preceding  session,  which 
was  begun  by  Mr.  Adams,  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
that  the  failure  of  that  bill  was  owing  to  the  Senate,  and 
not  to  the  House  of  Representatives.  The  three  millions, 
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he  said,  were  to  be  expended  solely  for  military  and 
naval  defence,  and  not  one  dollar  could  have  been  used 
for  any  other  purpose,  and  not  even  then,  unless  it 
should  be  found  necessary.  This,  he  said,  was  the  ap- 
propriation bill,  following  close  upon  the  unanimous  vote 
that  the  execution  of  the  treaty  of  1831  should  be  in- 
sisted on.  "  This  is  the  appropriation  bill  so  tainted  with 
man-worship,  so  corrupt,  so  unconstitutional,  that  the 
indignant  and  patriotic  eloquence  of  the  National  Intel- 
ligencer would  sooner  see  a  foreign  enemy  battering  down 
the  walls  of  the  capital  than  agree  to  it.  Sir,  for  a  man 
uttering  such  sentiments  there  would  be  but  one  step 
more,  and  that  would  be  with  the  enemy  at  the  walls  of 
the  capital,  to  join  him  in  battering  them  down." 

Here  a  spontaneous  burst  of  feeling  and  applause 
from  the  members  showed  the  sentiments  of  the  House, 
and  probably  of  the  nation,  who  regarded  General  Jack- 
son as  the  fearless  asserter  of  the  nation's  rights  and 
honor,  regardless  of  the  cold  dictates  of  prudence,  or 
republican  jealousy. 

Mr.  Adams  said  he  had  voted  for  the  appropriation, 
and  he  gloried  in  it.  There  were  three  systems  of  policy 
proposed  in  our  controversy  with  France :  that  of  the 
President,  disclosed  in  his  message ;  that  of  the  Senate, 
which  was  to  do  nothing ;  and  that  of  the  House,  which 
was  between  the  two. 

He  went  on  to  justify  the  course  taken  by  the  House, 
both  as  to  the  appropriation,  and  its  disagreement  with 
the  Senate.  With  a  majority  of  the  House  he  had  voted 
throughout,  casting  the  blame  on  the  Senate,  which  he, 
moreover,  censured  for  its  disrespectful  treatment  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  Adams,  who  now  appeared  in  the  character  of  a 
defender  of  the  Administration,  as  well  as  the  vindicator 
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of  the  nation's  honor  and  self-respect,  continued  his  speech 
the  next  day ;  and  was  followed  by  Mr.  Wise,  who  said 
that,  "  as  the  party  had  thought  fit  to  make  this  ques- 
tion a  test  of  political  merit,  he  was  determined  that  the 
whole  truth  should  be  told.  He  thought  that  neither  the 
Senate  nor  the  House  were  responsible  for  the  loss  of 
the  bill ;  but,  pointing  to  Mr.  Cambreling,  as  Nathan  said 
to  David,  "  thou  art  the  man."  He  disclaimed  any  in- 
tention of  being  unfriendly  to  Mr.  Cambreling.  He  then 
entered  into  a  minute  detail  of  the  facts,  to  show  Mr. 
C.'s  agency,  or  rather  failure  to  act,  by  reporting  from 
the  Committee  of  conference,  and  preventing  a  call  of 
the  House  when  there  was  no  quorum.  He  also  gave  a 
history  of  the  amendment  which  proposed  the  appropria- 
tion of  three  millions,  for  which  he  voted,  without  then 
knowing  it  was  a  war  measure,  or  that  it  was  desired  by 
the  President,  as  some  of  the  members  were  secretly  told, 
and  which  course  of  proceeding  he  vehemently  denounced. 
That  one  of  the  reasons  assigned  by  Mr.  Cambreling  for 
not  reporting  the  result  of  the  conference  was,  that  the 
hour  for  terminating  the  session  had  arrived;  yet  he 
afterwards  voted  on  other  questions,  it  has  since  ap- 
peared. Another  was,  that  there  was  no  quorum ;  but 
he  showed  that  there  was  a  quorum,  but  that  some  of 
the  members  held  back,  that  nothing  should  be  done, 
and  the  Senate  be  blamed  for  the  failure.  He  also 
charged  Mr.  Adams  with  inconsistency,  in  voting  to  re- 
cede from  the  course  of  the  House.  He  was  particularly 
personal  and  severe  on  Mr.  Adams,  whom  he  considered 
to  have  joined  the  Administration  party. 

On  the  twenty-seventh,  the  debate  was  continued  by 
Mr.  Cambreling.  He  vindicated  his  course  throughout, 
and  denied  that  the  want  of  a  quorum  was  a  party  con- 
trivance j  but  admitted,  after  the  Senate  had  repeatedly 
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refused  to  concur  in  the  appropriation  of  three  millions 
for  the  defence  of  the  country,  and  when  there  was 
known  to  be  no  quorum  of  those  who  were  willing  to 
vote  after  twelve  o'clock,  he  did  not  feel  authorised  to 
present  to  the  House  an  appropriation  of  eight  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  He  showed  that  similar  appropriations 
of  money,  to  be  used  in  the  discretion  of  the  Executive, 
had  been  common  in  every  Administration,  from  Gene- 
ral Washington's  to  the  present  time.  He  concluded 
with  deprecating  further  disputes  about  the  cause  of  the 
lost  appropriation,  and  exhorted  all  parties  to  unite  in 
defence  of  the  nation,  now  that  a  French  fleet  was 
abroad  upon  the  Atlantic. 

As  the  fortification  bill  failed  while  the  difference  with 
France  was  still  pending,  it  was  natural  for  the  conflict- 
ing parties  to  differ  about  the  responsibility  for  its  failure; 
and  since  there  were  no  less  than  three  Whig  candidates 
for  the  Presidency  then  in  the  Senate,1  the  friends  of 
Mr,  Van  Buren  were  further  stimulated  to  show  that  the 
cause  of  the  failure  was  in  that  body.  It  was  to  correct 
this  impression  that  the  debate  on  the  subject  was  car- 
ried on  principally  by  his  opponents. 

The  ground  taken  by  Mr.  Wise  was  warmly  and  ably 
supported  by  several  other  members,  especially  by  Mr. 
Hardin,  of  Kentucky,  who,  with  caustic  severity,  assailed 
Mr.  Adams  on  the  ground  of  the  new  party  (that  of  the 
Administration)  which  he  had  recently  joined ;  and  Mr. 
Hardin  did  not  hesitate  to  impute  the  change  to  a  calcu- 
lating ambition. 

This  debate,  distinguished  for  its  heat  and  personali- 
ties, was  discontinued  without  any  vote  on  the  resolutions 
which  introduced  it. 

One  of  the  pieces  of  party  machinery  now  put  in 
1  Mr.  Webster,  General  Harrison,  and  Judge  White. 
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motion  by  the  friends  of  the  Administration  was  to  in- 
duce the  Legislatures  of  the  States,  in  which  their  friends 
constituted  the  majority,  to  instruct  their  Senators  to 
vote  for  expunging  the  resolutions  of  the  Senate  which 
censured  the  President.  The  State  of  Ohio  had  given 
this  vote.  So  had  Alabama.  The  State  of  Tennessee, 
however,  refused  by  a  decisive  majority.  The  State  of 
Virginia  also  gave  the  instructions. 

The  Governor  of  Virginia  (Mr.  Tazewell),  in  conse- 
quence of  a  resolution  that  he  would  send  a  copy  of  their 
proceedings  to  the  Senators,  and  request  them  to  lay 
them  before  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  replied  to 
them  that  neither  of  those  acts  was  within  the  sphere  of 
his  duties  as  required  by  the  Constitution  or  laws,  and 
of  course  he  was  not  obliged  to  perform  them  unless  he 
approved  them.  He  could  not  do  this  without  injustice 
to  himself.  But  it  did  not  become  him  to  address  argu- 
ments in  support  of  his  opinion,  and  against  them ;  but 
if  they  would  permit  him  to  place  a  document  on  their 
journals,  he  would  state  his  reasons  for  dissenting  from 
their  views :  whereupon  the  Speakers  of  the  two  Houses 
were  requested  to  send  on  the  resolutions. 

A  report  was  made  in  the  Senate,  on  the  twenty- 
seventh  of  January,  by  Mr.  Ewing,  of  Ohio,  in  behalf  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Lands,  on  the  distribution  of 
the  proceeds  of  those  lands. 

The  Committee  say  that  various  plans  have  been  sug- 
gested to  dispose  of  the  large  surplus  of  revenue  which  is 
now  accumulating  in  the  treasury.  They  are  :  — 

First.  The  reduction  of  the  customs. 

Second.  Increased  expenditures  in  the  navy  and  for- 
tifications. 

Third.  A  reduction  in  the  price  of  the  public  lands, 
and  the  surrender  of  large  portions  of  them  to  the  States. 
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Fourth.  This  bill  —  \vhich  proposes  to  distribute  the 
proceeds  of  the  public  lands  among  the  States,  leaving 
the  receipts  from  the  customs  to  defray  the  ordinary 
expenses  of  the  Government. 

All  of  which  are  separately  considered,  and  to  all  of 
them,  except  the  last,  are  urged  strong  objections,  either 
upon  the  score  of  public  policy,  or  of  equality  among  the 
States. 

They  then  examine  the  constitutional  power  of  Con- 
gress to  make  this  distribution,  and  they  decide  not  only 
that  it  possesses  the  power,  but  it  is  its  duty  to  exercise 
it  as  to  all  the  public  lands  north  of  thirty-one  degrees 
of  latitude,  and  east  of  the  Mississippi ;  and  as  to  those 
acquired  by  the  purchases  of  Louisiana  and  Florida, 
though  there  are  no  constitutional  provisions,  they  ought 
to  be  subjected  to  the  same  principles  as  the  lands  held 
at  the  formation  of  the  Constitution. 

In  adverting  to  the  rapid  increase  of  revenue  in  the 
United  States,  they  say  that  the  estimate  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  for  the  last  quarter  of  the  last  year 
was  four  millions  five  hundred  thousand  dollars ;  yet  the 
receipts  for  the  same  quarter  have  actually  amounted  to 
eleven  millions  one  hundred  and  forty-nine  thousand  dol- 
lars, and  the  whole  receipts  for  the  year  1835  have  ex- 
ceeded his  estimate  by  fourteen  millions  six  hundred  and 
twenty-nine  thousand  dollars.  From  the  data  afforded 
by  the  past,  the  Committee  estimate  the  receipts  for  the 
next  ten  years,  if  the  land  system  be  observed,  and  the 
country  remain  at  peace,  at  ten  millions  a  year.  They 
conclude  with  reporting  the  bill  with  amendments,  and 
recommending  its  passage. 

The  bill  for  distributing  the  proceeds  of  the  public 
lands   passed   the    Senate,  on  the  second  of  May,  by 
twenty-five  votes  to  twenty. 
VOL.  iv, — 17 
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A  petition  having  been  presented  from  the  Society  of 
Friends  in  Philadelphia,  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  question  was  taken  on  the  motion 
of  Mr.  Calhoun,  that  the  petition  be  not  received,  when 
thirty-six  voted  for  its  reception,  and  ten  in  the  negative. 

Mr.  Clay,  by  way  of  amendment  to  Mr.  Buchanan's 
motion,  that  the  petition  be  rejected,  without  now  affirm- 
ing or  denying  the  constitutional  power  of  Congress  to 
grant  the  prayer  of  the  petition,  believes,  even  supposing 
the  power  uncontested,  which  it  is  not,  that  the  exercise 
of  it  would  be  inexpedient :  — 

First.  Because  the  people  of  the  District  have  not 
themselves  petitioned  for  the  abolition. 

Second.  Because  the  States  of  Virginia  and  Maryland 
would  be  injuriously  affected  by  such  a  measure,  whilst 
slavery  continues  to  subsist  within  their  respective  juris- 
dictions; and  neither  would  probably  have  made  the 
cessions  which  now  form  the  District,  if  they  could  have 
anticipated  such  a  measure,  without  expressly  guarding 
against  it. 

Third.  Because  the  injury  which  would  be  inflicted 
by  exciting  alarm  and  apprehension  in  the  States  tole- 
rating slavery,  and  by  disturbing  the  harmony  between 
them  and  the  other  members  of  the  Confederacy,  would 
far  exceed  any  practical  benefit  from  the  abolition  of 
slavery  within  the  District :  which  resolution  was  laid 
on  the  table. 

In  consequence  of  the  instructions  from  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Virginia  to  the  Senators  of  that  State,  to  vote  for 
expunging  the  resolutions,  Mr.  Tyler  sent  them  a  letter 
of  resignation.  A  letter  was  also  addressed  to  them  by 
Mr.  Leigh,  in  which,  while  he  acknowledges  the  right  of 
instruction,  yet,  considering  the  act  required  of  him  to 
be  unconstitutional,  he  cannot,  in  consequence,  perform 
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it ;  and  he  refuses,  also,  the  other  alternative  proposed 
to  him,  of  resigning,  under  the  circumstances  of  his  case. 
He  had  previously  intended  to  keep  his  seat,  but  he 
should  now  hold  it  long  enough  to  signalize  his  resistance 
to  what  he  "  honestly  believed  to  be  unconstitutional 
instructions."  He  should  resign  it  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  next  session  of  the  General  Assembly. 

On  the  eighteenth  of  March,  1836,  Mr.  Benton  offered 
his  preamble  and  resolutions  for  expunging  from  the 
records  of  the  Senate  the  resolutions  passed  by  that  body 
on  the  twenty-sixth  of  December,  1833,  condemning  the 
President  of  the  United  States  for  dismissing  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  because  he  would  not  remove  the 
public  deposits  from  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  and 
for  taking  upon  himself  the  power  of  removing  the  said  de- 
posits. The  last  resolve  of  the  Seriate  was  declared  uncon- 
stitutional, because  the  President  was  thereby  pronounced 
guilty  of  an  impeachable  offence ;  was  unfounded  and 
erroneous  in  fact,  because  the  President  did  not  take 
upon  himself  the  removal  of  the  deposits ;  was  uncertain 
and  ambiguous,  containing  nothing  but  a  loose  and  float- 
ing charge  of  derogating  from  the  Constitution  and  laws; 
with  other  objections.  Therefore,  resolved,  that  the  said 
resolve  be  expunged  from  the  journal,  by  drawing  black 
lines  round  the  resolve,  and  writing  across  the  face 
thereof,  in  strong  letters,  "  Expunged  by  order  of  the 

Senate  this day  of ,  in  the  year 

of  our  Lord,  1836." 

He  supported  the  resolutions  in  a  long  and  elaborate 
speech,  and  was  followed  by  Mr.  Porter,  of  Louisiana, 
who  occupied  part  of  two  days  in  strenuous  opposition  to 
the  resolutions,  after  which  the  subject  was  suspended 
for  a  few  days.  But,  in  the  mean  time,  a  resolution  was 
offered  by  Mr.  Calhoun,  to  inquire  into  the  expediency 
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of  providing  for  the  safe  keeping  of  the  journals  of  the 
two  Houses,  and  other  public  records,  and  for  protecting 
them  from  being  obliterated,  defaced,  expunged,  or  other- 
wise injured,  After  some  discussion,  the  resolution  was 
laid  on  the  table,  by  nineteen  votes  to  fifteen. 

The  discussion  of  Mr.  Benton's  resolutions  was  resumed 
on  the  twenty-eighth  of  March,  by  Mr.  Rives,  recently 
re-elected  to  the  Senate  from  Virginia,  in  the  place  of 
Mr.  Tyler,  who  had  resigned.  After  Mr.  Rives  had 
spoken  in  favor  of  the  resolutions,  he  was  followed  by 
his  colleague,  Mr.  Leigh,  in  opposition  to  them;  and, 
two  months  later,  the  discussion  was  closed  by  Mr.  Hill, 
of  New  Hampshire,  in  support  of  them,  when  they 
were,  at  the  instance  of  their  mover,  laid  on  the  table.1 

The  accounts  received  from  Florida  represent  the 
Seminoles  as  making  a  resistance  to  the  force  sent 
against  them  very  disproportionate  to  their  numbers. 
On  the  twenty-eighth  of  December,  they  overpowered  a 
body  of  about  one  hundred  men  and  eight  officers,  under 
Major  Dade,  all  of  whom  perished,  and  their  bodies  were 
soon  afterwards  found  in  the  position  in  which  they  were 
shot,  with  their  clothes  on,  but  most  of  them  were  scalped. 
Only  four  men  effected  their  escape. 

It  appeared  by  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  in 
conformity  with  a  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  second 
of  February,  asking  for  information  respecting  the  In- 
dians on  the  frontiers  of  the  United  States,  that  the 
number  who  have  removed  from  the  eastern  to  the 
western  side  of  the  Mississippi  is  about  thirty-one  thou- 
sand, that  about  seventy-two  thousand  yet  remain  to  be 
removed.  It  is  estimated  that  the  indigenous  tribes  be- 
tween the  Mississippi  and  the  Rocky  Mountains  are 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand. 

1  Register  of  Debates,  Vol.  XII.,  Parts  I.  and  II.,  page  1593. 
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In  consequence  of  some  changes  in  the  Senate,  certain 
nominations  which  were  formerly  rejected  were  now 
confirmed.  Among  these  were  Mr.  Taney,  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  United  States,  and  Mr.  Stevenson,  Minister 
to  England. 

Mr.  Clay,  from  the  Committee  of  Foreign  Relations, 
made  a  report  respecting  the  last  appointment,  in  which, 
after  reciting  Mr.  Stevenson's  former  rejection,  and  the 
reasons  for  it,  they  say  that  the  same  reasons  remain  in 
full  force;  and  that,  although  a  place  of  so  much  im- 
portance might  not  have  been  kept  vacant  until  a  change 
took  place  in  the  Senate,  and  the  President  may  not 
have  been  influenced  by  the  wish  to  obtain  a  triumph 
over  the  Senate,  yet  they  think  that  while  the  Senate 
has  no  right  to  require  the  President  to  nominate  any 
individual,  neither  has  he  a  right  to  require  them  to 
confirm  any  particular  nomination.  But,  when  once 
they  have  acted,  there  ought  to  be  an  end  of  the  matter. 
They  say  that  formerly  the  practice  of  renomination  was 
rare,  and  only  took  place  on  some  indication  that  it  was 
desired  by  the  Senate.  The  practice,  they  think,  is  liable 
to  great  abuse.  If  it  becomes  common,  there  will  be  the 
danger  of  the  existence  or  the  imputation  of  corruption. 

Notwithstanding  this  report  against  the  appointment, 
Mr.  Stevenson's  nomination  was  confirmed  by  twenty-six 
votes  to  nineteen. 

It  appeared,  from  a  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  that  the  amount  in  the  treasury,  on  the  first 
of  April,  1836,  was  thirty-one  millions  eight  hundred 
and  ninety-five  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  dol- 
lars, all  of  which  was  deposited  in  the  State  banks,  the 
aggregate  liabilities  of  which,  exclusive  of  those  to  the 
stockholders,  are  about  one  hundred  and  sixty-three 
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millions,  and  their  means  to  discharge  them  are  about 
one  hundred  and  forty-six  millions  of  dollars. 

On  the  thirtieth  of  June,  a  message  was  received  from, 
the  President,  announcing  the  death  of  James  Madison, 
on  the  twenty-eighth  instant,  in  his  eighty-sixth  year : 
on  which  Mr.  Rives  in  the  Senate,  and  Mr.  Patton  in  the 
House,  paid  tributes  of  respect  to  the  eminent  virtues, 
talents,  and  public  services  of  the  deceased;  and  com- 
mittees were  appointed  by  both  Houses  to  consider  and 
report  by  what  token  of  respect  and  affection  it  would 
be  proper  to  express  their  sensibility  on  the  occasion. 
Mr.  Adams  also  made  a  feeling  address  to  the  House  on 
the  occasion. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means 
having  asked  for  the  appropriation  of  a  million  of  dollars 
for  the  protection  of  the  Western  frontier,  and  it  seem- 
ing to  be  intended  especially  for  the  frontier  on  Texas, 
it  was  regarded  by  Mr.  Adams  as  an  indication  that  the 
United  States  meant  to  take  part  in  the  war  between 
Mexico  and  Texas,  and,  possessing  ourselves  of  the  lat- 
ter, to  re-establish  that  slavery  which  had  been  abolished 
by  the  Mexican  States.  "  If,"  he  said,  "  we  were  to  be 
drawn  into  an  acknowledgment  of  the  independence  of 
Texas,  and  if  we  were,  upon  their  application,  to  admit 
Texas  to  become  a  part  of  the  United  States,  the  House 
ought  to  be  informed  of  it.  He  was  opposed  to  any  such 
war,  or  for  making  any  such  addition  to  our  territory." 
He  adverted  to  the  fact  that  American  citizens  were 
going  from  all  parts  of  the  country  to  carry  on  the  war 
of  this  Province  against  the  Government  of  Mexico. 

Mr.  Peyton,  of  Tennessee,  expressed  his  surprise  at 
the  remarks  of  Mr.  Adams,  who,  he  said,  did  not  know 
the  vivid  feeling  of  Southern  and  Western  men,  when 
they  see  hostile  savages  hovering  round  their  villages, 
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and  lying  in  ambush  to  murder  old  and  young.  He 
asked,  if  an  imaginary  line  would  be  respected  when 
an  unmerciful  tyrant  threatened  our  frontiers,  what  re- 
spect would  he  have  for  that  line  when  pursuing  the  con- 
quered Texians  ?  All  the  power  granted  to  our  forces 
was  to  take  up  a  position  on  either  side  of  the  line,  as 
might  be  necessary.  On  our  side  of  the  line  there  might 
be  no  proper  defence ;  and  it  is  when  we  hear  that  our 
people  are  driven  from  their  villages,  and  when  they  are 
caught  and  butchered,  that  the  member  from  Massachu- 
setts would  stop  to  ask  what  the  Mexican  Minister  might 
think  of  it.  For  his  own  part,  he  would  defend  the 
people  instantly,  and  at  every  hazard. 

Mr.  Thompson,  of  South  Carolina,  supported  the  same 
views  as  Mr.  Peyton :  that  Mexican  officers  familiarly 
spoke  of  the  easy  conquest  of  Louisiana,  and  that  the 
work  could  be  accomplished  by  proclaiming  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  slaves.  He  replied,  with  some  asperity,  to 
Mr.  Adams's  remarks  on  slavery,  and  asked  if  he  would 
refuse  to  afford  protection  to  the  frontier  because  it  might 
lead  to  an  addition  to  the  political  power  of  the  slave 
States.  "That  gentleman,"  he  said,  "had  negotiated 
away  Texas,  and  it  was  natural  he  should  be  disposed 
to  guarantee  the  peaceable  enjoyment  of  what  he  had 
conveyed." 

Mr.  Adams,  after  professing  himself  ready  to  vote  for 
any  amount  for  the  defence  of  the  frontier,  on  having 
the  requisite  information,  said  that  all  that  he  had  done 
in  the  treaty  with  Spain  had  been  done  by  the  instruc- 
tion of  Mr.  Monroe :  that  he  was  the  last  man  of  the 
Cabinet  who  assented  to  the  treaty  with  the  boundary 
as  now  established,  and  was  for  including  Texas :  that, 
before  the  treaty  was  signed,  General  Jackson  was  con- 
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suited,  and  he  approved  of  the  treaty  with  the  present 
boundary. 

Many  other  members  joined  in  the  debate,  and  on  the 
question  of  ordering  the  bill  to  a  third  reading  there 
were  one  hundred  and  forty-six  yeas  to  three  nays. 

In  a  report  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  in  answer 
to  inquiries  from  the  Senate  on  the  sum  required  for 
naval  defence,  he  stated  that,  for  the  following  force, 
which  may  be  required,  the  cost  would  be  — 

For  15  ships-of-the-line $8,250,000 

"     25  frigates 8,750,000 

"    25  sloops 3,115,000 

"     25  steamers 5,625,000 

"     25  smaller  vessels 1,250,000 


Total $27,000,000 

For  the  proposed  materials,  as  a  reserve 3,315,000 

Total  amount  required $30,315,000 

General  Scott  writes  to  the  War  Department  from 
Florida,  on  the  thirtieth  of  April,  that,  to  end  the  war, 
he  was  persuaded  not  less  than  twenty-four  hundred  foot, 
and  six  hundred  horse,  would  be  required;  and  that  new 
regiments  would  be  worth  little  or  nothing  in  this  war. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  preceding  year,  the  Mexican 
Government,  through  its  Secretary  of  State,  had  com- 
plained to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  the 
aid  and  co-operation  the  insurgents  of  Texas  had  re- 
ceived from  the  citizens  of  Louisiana,  in  provisions,  arms, 
ammunition,  money,  and  even  soldiers.  It  requests  that 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  will  employ  every 
measure  permitted  by  its  laws  for  preventing  this  injury 
to  a  friendly  nation.  To  which  Mr.  Forsyth  replied 
that  every  measure  permitted  by  our  laws  for  prevent- 
ing the  interference  complained  of  had  been  employed. 
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The  Mexican  Minister  at  Washington  soon  after  wrote 
to  Mr.  Forsyth  that  he  had  seen  with  regret,  in  the  in- 
structions from  the  Secretary  of  War  to  General  Gaines, 
that  he  had  been  required,  if  necessary,  to  advance  with 
his  troops  to  Nacogdoches,  which  old  fort,  says  the  Secre- 
tary, is  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States  as  claimed 
by  this  Government. 

The  Minister  knows  not  on  what  ground  this  claim  is 
made,  as,  according  to  Mellish's  map,  Nacogdoches  is 
several  miles  beyond  the  Sabine  River,  and  of  course  far 
within  the  indisputable  territory  of  Mexico.  He  there- 
fore finds  himself  under  the  necessity  of  protesting 
against  this  claim,  as  a  violation  of  the  Mexican  terri- 
tory. 

Mr.  Forsyth  stated  that  the  United  States  had  no  in- 
tention of  interfering  in  the  disturbances  of  their  neigh- 
bors. Their  troops  would  be  employed  only  in  protect- 
ing both  the  Mexicans  and  the  United  States.  Whether 
the  territory  beyond  the  United  States  belongs  to  Mexico 
or  the  newly-declared  Texian  State,  is  a  question  into 
which  they  do  not  choose  to  enter.  In  a  subsequent  let- 
ter to  the  Mexican  Minister,  Mr.  Forsyth  explains  his 
former  assurances  that  General  Gaines  will  not  occupy 
ground  not  indisputably  within  the  United  States,  "  ex- 
cept in  case  of  necessity."  Such  occupation  being  to 
perform  the  duty  of  the  United  States  to  Mexico,  is  not 
intended  to  be  the  assertion  of  a  right  of  property  or  pos- 
session. The  limits  between  the  two  countries  are  to  be 
ascertained  in  the  mode  pointed  out  by  the  treaty.  It 
would  be  useless,  and  may  be  mischievous,  to  discuss 
them  prematurely. 

Santa'  Anna,  the  President  of  Mexico,  having  invaded 
Texas  with  a  force  deemed  sufficient  to  overwhelm  them, 
and  having  exhibited  great  cruelty  over  those  who  fell 
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into  his  power,  at  length  had  a  general  engagement  with 
the  Texians,  under  the  command  of  General  Houston, 
and  experienced  a  total  defeat  at  the  Kiver  St.  Jacinto — 
the  Texians  having  a  far  inferior  force.  Of  about  fifteen 
hundred  Mexicans,  there  were  six  hundred  and  thirty 
killed,  and  nine  hundred  and  thirty-eight  wounded  and 
prisoners.  The  Texian  force  was  seven  hundred  and 
eighty-three.  General  Cos,  the  second  in  command,  was 
killed,  and  Santa  Anna,  who  had  fled  from  the  field,  was 
overtaken  and  captured  the  next  day  in  a  live-oak  in 
which  he  had  concealed  himself. 

In  consequence  of  his  cruelty  in  having  Colonel  Fan. 
ning  and  his  men,  who  surrendered  at  Fort  Alamo,  shot, 
it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  the  Texian  soldiers  could 
be  prevented  from  putting  him  to  death.  It  required  all 
the  authority  and  address,  united,  of  General  Houston  to 
protect  him. 

.  A  very  long  report  was  made  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Pinkuey,  of  South  Carolina,  Chairman 
of  a  select  Committee,  on  the  subject  of  abolishing  sla- 
very in  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  Committee  say 
that  Congress  ought  not  to  interfere,  in  any  way,  with 
slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia  :  — 

First.  Because  it  would  be  a  violation  of  the  public 
faith  to  the  slaveholding  States  generally,  and  to  Vir- 
ginia and  Maryland  in  particular. 

Secondly.  Because  it  would  be  unwise  and  impolitic — 
first,  as  to  the  District  itself;  and  second,  as  to  the  States 
of  the  Union. 

They  say,  further,  that  the  scheme  of  general  emanci- 
pation would  be  impracticable. 

Thirdly.  Because  it  would  be  dangerous  to  the  nation. 

The  Committee  conclude  by  offering  the  following 
resolutions :  — 


i  n  r»  n   • 
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That  Congress  possesses  no  constitutional  power  to  in- 
terfere, in  any  way,  with  the  institution  of  slavery  in  any 
of  the  States  of  this  Confederacy. 

That  Congress  ought  not  to  interfere,  in  any  way,  with 
slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

That,  to  arrest  all  agitation  on  the  subject,  all  peti- 
tions, memorials,  resolutions,  propositions,  or  papers,  re- 
lating in  any  way,  or  to  any  extent  whatever,  to  the 
abolition  of  slavery,  shall,  without  being  either  printed 
or  referred,  be  laid  upon  the  table,  and  that  no  further 
action  shall  be  had  thereon. 

On  the  first  resolution,  passed  some  days  afterwards, 
there  were  one  hundred  and  eighty-two  votes  to  nine ; 
on  the  second,  there  were  one  hundred  and  thirty-two 
votes  to  forty -five;  on  the  third,  there  were  one  hundred 
and  seventeen  votes  to  sixty-eight. 

At  this  session,  two  new  States  were  admitted  into 
the  Union  —  Arkansas  and  Michigan ;  on  which  occa- 
sion the  usual  jealousy  between  the  slaveholding  and 
non-slaveholding  States  was  manifested,  the  consequence 
of  which  was  that  they  were  simultaneously  admitted ; 
and  thus  the  equality  between  the  two  divisions  was  con- 
tinued. 

Mr.  Clay,  from  the  Committee  of  Foreign  Relations, 
to  whom  had  been  referred  resolutions  of  the  Legislature 
of  Connecticut,  and  various  petitions,  asking  for  the  re- 
cognition of  Texas,  made  a  speech  showing  that  the 
United  States  had  hitherto  maintained  a  strict  neutrality 
between  Mexico  and  Texas ;  but  the  recent  victory  ob- 
tained by  the  latter  would  probably  be  followed  by  the 
acknowledgement  of  her  independence  by  Mexico.  They 
conclude  by  recommending  the  adoption  of  a  resolution  : 

"  That  the  independence  of  Texas  ought  to  be  ac- 
knowledged by  the  United  States,  whenever  satisfactory 
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information  shall  be  received  that  it  has  in  successful 
operation  a  civil  government,  capable  of  performing  the 
duties  and  fulfilling  the  obligations  of  an  independent 
Power." 

The  resolution  respecting  the  qualified  recognition  of 
the  independence  of  Texas  was  unanimously  adopted  in 
the  Senate. 

A  bill  to  fix  a  day  for  the  annual  meeting  of  Congress 
having  passed  both  Houses  —  it  seeming  to  have  been 
thought  to  be  exclusively  within  the  powers  of  the  two 
Houses  —  the  President  sent  a  message  to  them,  saying 
that,  under  the  Constitution,  all  bills,  resolutions,  and  votes 
of  Congress  required  his  concurrence,  and  he  considered 
this  to  be  comprehended.  The  question  having  been 
made  in  the  Senate,  the  President's  views  were  sus- 
tained by  twenty-three  votes  to  sixteen  —  the  members 
voting  without  regard  to  party,  except  that  no  supporter 
of  the  Administration  voted  against  it. 

Among  the  laws  passed  at  this  session  was  one  for  the 
regulation  of  the  banks  in  which  the  public  money  was 
deposited.  They  were  required  to  make  weekly  returns 
of  their  condition  to  the  Treasury  Department,  and  to 
pay  specie  for  all  claims  of  the  Government  when  re- 
quired, under  the  penalty  of  being  discontinued.  They 
were  prohibited  from  issuing  any  note  under  five  dollars. 
No  deposit  bank  was  to  be  discontinued,  except  for  the 
causes  specified  in  the  act :  and  when  the  public  de- 
posits exceed  one-fourth  of  the  capital  of  the  bank  for 
three  months,  the  banks  were  to  pay  an  interest  of  two 
per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  excess. 

A  favorite  measure  of  policy  with  the  Administration 
was  to  encourage  the  circulation  of  gold  and  silver  in 
preference  to  bank-notes,  and  all  the  power  and  influence 
of  the  General  Government  was  put  in  requisition  to 
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favor  it.  Hence  all  the  money  recovered  from  foreign 
Governments  for  spoliations  on  American  commerce  was 
brought  to  the  country  in  specie ;  hence  the  provisions 
in  the  law  for  the  regulation  of  the  deposit  banks,  re- 
quiring them  to  pay  specie ;  and  hence  also  was  an  order 
lately  issued  from  the  Treasury  Department,  to  all  the 
land  officers,  to  receive  nothing  but  specie  in  payment 
for  the  public  lands  after  the  fifteenth  of  August,  1836 ; 
and  the  receivers  were  prohibited  from  receiving  any 
certificate  or  drafts,  unless  it  was  signed  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury.  The  object  of  the  President  being  to 
repress  alleged  frauds,  and  "to  withhold  any  facilities  in 
the  power  of  the  Government  from  the  monopoly  of  the 
public  lands  in  the  hands  of  speculators  and  capitalists, 
to  the  injury  of  actual  settlers,  and  of  emigrants  in 
search  of  new  homes,"  as  well  as  to  discourage  the 
ruinous  extension  of  bank  issues  and  bank  credits. 

Congress  adjourned,  on  the  fourth  day  of  July,  to  the 
first  Monday  in  December. 

The  war  carried  on  by  the  Seminoles  and  Creeks  in 
Florida  continued  to  distress  and  harass  the  inhabitants, 
in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  made  by  the  military  force  sent 
thither  by  the  General  Government.  A  large  part  of 
that  territory  is  low  and  swampy,  with  here  and  there 
dry  spots,  called  there  hammocks,  which  the  Indians 
found  to  be  secure  retreats,  as  they  were  inaccessible  to 
the  whites.  In  the  summer  season  the  country  was  fatal 
to  the  whites,  but  did  not  affect  the  negro  or  the  Indian ; 
and  their  intimate  local  knowledge  of  the  country,  their 
habit  of  subsisting  on  the  roots,  plants,  and  fish  which 
the  country  produced,  but  which  was  no  resource  to  the 
soldiers,  gave  them  an  immense  advantage,  and  enabled 
a  small  number  of  them  to  defy  the  power  of  regular 
forces. 
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The  failure  to  subdue  an  enemy  so  contemptible  in 
numbers  created  loud  complaints  in  Florida, 'and  more 
or  less  of  discontent  in  the  nation.  The  laurels  which 
General  Scott  had  previously  acquired,  seemed  here 
destined  to  fade ;  and  the  blame  which  he  cast  on  the 
raw  troops  sent  to  him,  and  on  the  volunteers,  for  want- 
ing patience,  as  well  as  military  skill,  still  further  in- 
creased his  unpopularity.  To  crown  all,  it  was  soon 
known  that  General  Jackson  censured  his  course,  and  at 
last,  ordering  his  return  to  Washington,  appointed  Gene- 
ral Jessup  to  the  command  of  the  army  in  Florida. 

A  treaty  with  Venezuela  was  published  by  the  Presi- 
dent on  the  twentieth  of  June,  1836.  It  was  concluded 
at  Carracas  on  the  twentieth  of  January  preceding,  and 
consisted  of  thirty-four  articles.  It  established  entire 
reciprocity  as  to  impost,  and  duties ;  secures  advantages 
to  the  citizens  of  each  nation,  in  case  of  distress ;  ex- 
empts them  from  embargo  without  indemnity ;  secures 
to  them  their  property,  in  case  of  death ;  recognizes  the 
principle,  that  free  ships  make  free  goods ;  defines  con- 
traband ;  provides  for  notice  of  blockades,  for  the  secu- 
rity of  property  of  residents  in  case  of  war,  and  for  the 
appointment  of  Consuls.  It  was,  in  short,  of  the  same 
liberal  character  as  the  other  treaties  which  had  been 
made  with  the  new  American  Republics. 

The  President  sent  his  last  annual  message  to  both 
Houses  of  Congress  on  the  the  fifth  of  December. 

He  says  that,  with  Great  Britain,  the  north-eastern 
boundary  still  remains  unsettled. 

With  France,  Russia,  Austria,  Prussia,  Naples,  Swe- 
den, and  Denmark,  the  best  understanding  exists.  With 
all,  except  Naples,  our  commerce  is  encouraged  by  libe- 
ral treaties.  Against  Portugal,  the  Governments  of  Hol- 
land, Belgium,  and  Brazil,  we  still  have  unsettled  claims. 
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Our  connections  with  Spain  are  on  the  best  footing,  with 
the  exception  of  the  burdens  imposed  on  our  commerce 
with  her  colonies. 

The  contest  between  Mexico  and  Texas  is  then  men- 
tioned, and  the  termination  of  the  mission  from  Mexico, 
in  consequence  of  the  discretionary  power  given  to  Gene- 
ral Gaines  to  advance  into  her  territory,  if  necessary  to 
protect  our  frontier.  The  departure  of  this  Minister  was 
the  more  extraordinary,  as  he  was  told  that  the  suffi- 
ciency of  the  reasons  given  by  the  General  for  the  ad- 
vance of  his  troops  had  been  questioned  by  the  Presi- 
dent. It  is  hoped  that  his  Government  will  take  a  more 
just  view  of  the  subject.  The  result  of  his  inquiries  into 
the  condition  and  prospects  of  Texas  will  be  communi- 
cated to  them. 

Commercial  treaties  have  been  formed  with  Muscat 
and  Siam.  We  are  on  friendly  terms  with  the  Barbary 
States  and  the  Ottoman  Empire.  A  treaty  has  lately 
been  negotiated  with  Morocco. 

The  finances  continue  to  be  prosperous.  The  receipts 
into  the  treasury  will  be  about  forty-seven  millions  for 
the  year  —  those  from  lands  being  twenty-four  millions. 
The  expenditures  for  all  objects  are  not  expected  to  ex- 
ceed twenty-three  millions,  which  will  leave  a  balance  in 
the  treasury  of  upwards  of  forty-one  millions.  This,  with 
the  exception  of  five  millions,  will  be  transferred  to  the 
several  States. 

He  says  that  distribution  has  been  often  misappre- 
hended as  a  gift  of  the  money  to  the  several  States,  not- 
withstanding the  express  provisions  of  the  deposit  act, 
which  requires  the  States  to  return  the  money  when 
required. 

The  experience  of  other  nations  admonishes  us  to  ex- 
tinguish the  public  debt ;  but  it  would  be  to  little  pur- 
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pose,  if  we  do  not  guard  against  an  unnecessary  accumu- 
lation of  public  revenue :  and  no  people  can  hope  to 
perpetuate  their  liberties  who  long  continue  a  policy 
which  taxes  them  for  objects  not  essential  to  their  wants. 

He  speaks  of  the  lurking  danger  of  a  surplus  revenue 
beyond  the  wants  of  the  Government,  which  must  be 
either  retained  in  the  treasury,  or  distributed  among  the 
people  of  the  several  States.  In  conclusion,  he  says  the 
worst  consequences  may  be  seen  from  the  effects  already 
produced.  The  money  has  been  deposited  in  banks, 
which,  using  it  for  loans,  it  has  multiplied  bank  charters, 
and  has  had  the  effect  of  producing  a  wild  spirit  of  specu- 
lation. 

The  same  remark  applies  to  the  influence  arising  from 
the  collection  of  the  revenue.  About  three-fifths  of  the 
imposts  are  paid  in  the  city  of  New  York,  which  is  drawn 
from  all  the  States,  but  is  exclusively  employed  in  bank- 
ing there.  He  points  out  other  disadvantages,  in  causing 
fluctuations  of  price  and  speculation,  and  in  being  un- 
justly distributed,  and  not  according  to  the  ratio  of  repre- 
sentation. 

He  then  descants  on  the  currency,  and  considers  that 
the  Constitution  looked  to  one  of  gold  and  silver,  to  the 
exclusion  of  paper,  the  mischiefs  of  which  ^experience 
had  shown.  But  the  purposes  of  the  Constitution  were 
evaded  by  the  establishment  of  a  bank,  which  was  to 
issue  paper  on  the  credit  of  Government  stocks  —  and 
thus  the  bank  became  a  substitute  for  the  mint. 

Though  we  cannot  abrogate  this  system,  we  ought  to 
do  what  we  can  to  prevent  its  extension.  He  was  thus 
induced  to  oppose  the  renewal  of  the  bank  charter ;  and 
he  looks  to  the  furtherance  of  the  same  end  by  the  pro- 
hibition of  small  notes  in  several  States,  and  which  he 
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hopes  will  be  extended  to  notes  of  a  higher  denomina- 
tion. 

He  then  refers  to  his  requisition  of  specie  in  payment 
for  the  public  lands,  which  he  said  had  strengthened  the 
Western  banks,  prevented  a  monopoly  of  those  lands, 
has  saved  the  new  States  from  a  non-resident  proprietor- 
ship, and  kept  the  lands  open  for  emigrants,  at  Govern- 
ment prices.  He  further  suggests  that  Congress  should 
prohibit  sales  of  land,  except  to  actual  settlers,  and  limit 
the  quantity  which  shall  be  sold  even  to  them. 

The  deposit  banks,  he  says,  continue  to  realize  the 
expectations  formed  of  them  as  fiscal  agents.  They  also 
do  more  business  in  exchanges,  and  for  the  public.  The 
amount  of  the  public  money  transferred  by  the  Bank  of 
the  United  States  was  sixteen  millions ;  and  the  amount 
transferred  this  year,  to  the  sixth  of  November  last,  by 
the  deposit  banks,  was  upwards  of  forty-four  millions, 
and  the  ratio  generally,  below  those  charged  by  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States.  They  have  also  imported  large 
amounts  of  specie. 

He  again  adverts  to  the  failure  of  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States  to  pay  the  Government  stock,  and  to  its 
delay  in  winding  up  its  concerns,  as  its  charter  required; 
to  its  reissuing  its  old  notes  under  its  new  charter,  which 
he  pronounces  illegal,  and  a  fraud  upon  the  Government : 
and  he  submits  to  Congress  whether  further  legislation 
is  not  necessary,  to  correct  these  abuses. 

He  refers  to  the  war  with  the  Seminoles,  and  to  the 
course  which  the  Government  had  taken ;  and,  though 
he  had  been  much  disappointed  in  the  result,  he  had 
hopes  that  these  Indians  would  soon  be  brought  to  sub- 
jection. 

Late  events  have  shown,  he  says,  the  necessity  of  in- 
creasing the  regular  army,  and  the  defects  of  the  militia 
VOL.  IT. — 18 
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system.  He  speaks  of  what  had  been  done  in  fortifying 
the  seaboard,  and  he  recommends  an  increase  of  the  en- 
gineer corps,  both  military  and  topographical. 

He  regards  the  policy  of  removing  the  Indians  to  the 
west  of  the  Mississippi,  as  consummated  by  the  late 
treaty  with  the  Cherokees. 

The  creation  of  additional  military  posts  in  the  Indian 
country  is  strongly  urged. 

The  notice  of  the  navy  is  nearly  the  same  as  last  year. 
Favorable  mention  is  made  of  the  Post-office  Depart- 
ment. 

After  some  further  recommendations  of  less  import- 
ance, he  concludes  with  an  expression  of  his  grateful 
sense  of  the  public  favor,  and  with  the  increased  confi- 
dence which  his  experience  has  given  in  the  stability  of 
our  institutions. 

In  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  accom- 
panying the  President's  message,  he  estimates  the  quan- 
tity of  gold  in  the  country,  in  consequence  of  the  new 
valuation  of  the  coin,  and  the  policy  of  the  Government 
in  ordering  the  foreign  indemnities  in  gold,  to  be  not  less 
than  fifteen  millions ;  that  the  whole  specie  in  the  coun- 
try, in  October,  1833,  when  the  public  deposits  were  re- 
moved, did  not  probably  exceed  thirty  millions,  while 
now  the  whole  amount  probably  exceeds  seventy-three 
millions  —  forty-five  millions  in  banks,  and  twenty-eight 
in  active  circulation.  The  quantity  of  paper  now  in 
circulation  he  estimates  at  one  hundred  and  twenty  mil- 
lions, making  it  about  ten  dollars  to  each  person,  in 
paper  and  specie. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  Mr.  Wise,  of  Vir- 
ginia, on  the  twelfth  of  December,  offered  a  resolution  to 
refer  so  much  of  the  President's  message  as  relates  to  the 
condition  of  the  Executive  Departments,  and  the  ability 
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and  integrity  with  which  they  have  been  discharged,  to 
a  select  committee  of  nine  members,  with  power  to  send 
for  persons  and  papers.  He  made  a  speech  in  support 
of  his  resolution,  in  which  he  animadverted  with  seve- 
rity on  some  of  those  Departments,  and  on  a  portion  of 
the  President's  friends,  in  offering  base  bribes  to  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  through  public  appointments;  to  his 
wasteful  expenditures ;  and  to  his  usurpation  of  royal 
prerogatives.  He  said  that  the  Puesident  had  been  too 
sick  to  write  the  message,  or  dictate  it :  and  that  the 
compliment  to  the  ability  and  integrity  of  the  Depart- 
ments was  gratuitous  and  unfounded.  The  resolution 
was  agreed  to  by  eighty-six  votes  to  seventy-eight. 

A  message  was  received  from  the  President  to  both 
Houses,  on  the  twenty-second  of  December,  concerning 
Texas.  He  transmits  the  report  of  the  agent  employed 
to  procure  information  of  the  condition,  political  and 
military,  of  Texas ;  and,  after  adverting  to  our  uniform 
policy  of  not  interfering  in  the  disputes  of  foreign  na- 
tions, and  our  hesitation  to  recognize  the  new  States 
until  they  had  shown  they  were  able  to  sustain  them- 
selves, he  thinks  that  prudence  dictates  to  us  to  pursue 
the  same  course  towards  Texas,  especially,  as,  from  the 
relations  between  this  country  and  Texas,  we  may  be 
suspected  of  seeking  to  establish  the  claims  of  our  neigh- 
bors to  a  territory,  with  a  view  to  its  acquisition  by  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Ben  ton's  expunging  resolutions  passed  the  Senate 
on  the  sixteenth  of  January,  1837,  by  twenty-four  votes 
to  nineteen. 

Mr.  Cambreling,  from  the  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means,  made  a  report  to  the  House,  on  the  eleventh 
of  January,  1837,  on  that  part  of  the  President's  mes- 
sage which  recommended  a  reduction  of  the  revenue. 
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After  presenting  arguments  in  support  of  the  President's 
views,  and  against  the  policy  of  laying  duties  for  the  pro- 
tection of  Manufactures,  the  Committee  proceed  to  notice 
all  the  great  branches  of  manufacture  in  the  United 
States,  to  show  that  these  duties  were  unavailing  or  inj  u- 
rious,  they  conclude  with  recommending  a  reduction  of 
the  duties  to  the  wants  of  the  Government. 

The  President  of  Mexico,  Santa  Anna,  who  had  been 
made  prisoner  in  Texas,  was  permitted  by  General  Hous- 
ton to  leave  Texas,  and  he  proceeded  to  Washington, 
whence  he  returned  to  Mexico  through  Vera  Cruz. 

A  memorial  was  presented  to  Congress  from  the  Board 
of  Trade  of  the  city  of  New  York,  inviting  the  attention 
of  Congress  to  the  subject  of  the  currency  and  exchanges 
of  the  United  States,  in  consequence  of  the  transfer  of 
this  business  from  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  to  the 
deposit  banks ;  and  they  therefore  do  not  hesitate  to  take 
upon  themselves  to  recommend  to  Congress  the  re-esta- 
blishment of  a  National  Bank.  They  exhibit  a  table  of 
the  prices  of  exchange  in  the  principal  cities  of  the 
Union  in  1829  and  1836 ;  by  which  comparison  it  ap- 
pears that  the  rates  of  exchange  were  greatly  lower  at 
the  former  than  at  the  latter  period :  which  statement  is 
directly  at  variance  with  that  made  by  the  President  in 
his  last  message.  The  report  was  unanimously  adopted 
on  the  fourth  of  January,  1837. 

A  bill  to  reduce  the  revenue  was  introduced  into  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Wright,  of  New  York,  in  conformity  with 
General  Jackson's  views,  by  which  the  list  of  free  arti- 
cles was  greatly  extended. 

The  Investigating  Committee,  as  it  was  called,  passed 
a  resolution  calling  upon  the  President  or  the  Heads 
of  Departments  to  furnish  the  Committee  with  all  the 
officers  or  agents  who  have  been  employed  or  paid 
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since  the  fourth  of  March,  1829,  whose  names  are  not 
contained  in  the  "  blue-book,"  and  without  nomination 
to,  or  by  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate ;  also  the 
money  paid  for  contingencies ;  also  the  list  of  those  who 
have  received  salaries  or  pay  without  being  in  office ; 
and  some  others  of  less  moment.  To  this  resolution, 
the  President  sent  his  reply  on  the  twenty-sixth  of 
January,  1837.  He  objects  to  their  course,  as  requiring 
the  officers  of  the  Administration  to  accuse  themselves. 
The  Committee  are  called  upon  to  make  more  specific 
charges.  He  regards  their  course  as  illegal  and  uncon- 
stitutional ;  and  if  they  bring  no  specific  charges,  they 
must  be  regarded  by  the  people  as  the  authors  of  un- 
founded calumnies. 

On  the  eighth  of  February,  on  counting  the  votes 
given  in  the  election  of  President  and  Vice-President,  it 
appeared  that  Martin  Van  Buren  had  received  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty-seven  of  two  hundred  and  one  votes,  as 
President,  and  consequently  was  elected ;  William  H. 
Harrison,  of  Ohio,  received  seventy-seven  votes ;  Hugh 
White,  twenty-six  votes;  Daniel  Webster,  fourteen;  and 
Willie  P.  Mangum,  eleven  votes. 

For  Vice-President,  Richard  M.  Johnson  received  one 
hundred  and  forty-four  votes ;  Frances  Granger,  seventy- 
seven  votes;  John  Tyler,  forty-seven  votes;  and  William 
Smith,  twenty-three  votes. 

Mr.  Adams  presented  a  petition  from  slaves ;  but  he 
remarked  that,  before  he  presented  it,  he  wished  to  have 
the  decision  of  the  House.  He  then  mentioned  that  it 
was  from  twenty-two  persons  calling  themselves  slaves. 
The  paper  was  then  sent  to  the  Chair.  This  paper  gave 
rise  to  much  discussion,  as  to  the  course  to  be  pursued 
respecting  it :  during  the  progress  of  the  irregular  debate, 
Mr.  Thompson,  of  South  Carolina,  offered  a  resolution, 
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which  he  supported  by  a  speech,  that  the  member  from 
Massachusetts,  by  the  attempt  just  made  by  him  to  in- 
troduce a  petition  purporting  to  be  from  slaves,  "has 
been  guilty  of  a  gross  disrespect  to  this  House,  and  that 
he  be  instantly  brought  to  the  bar  to  receive  the  severe 
censure  of  the  Speaker."  Some  modifications  of  this  reso- 
lution were  then  proposed,  and,  among  others,  by  Mr. 
Thompson  himself;  but  before  any  vote  was  taken,  the 
House  adjourned. 

Mr.  Adams  took  occasion  to  deny  that  he  had  pre- 
sented the  petition,  but  had  made  inquiry  of  the  Speaker 
concerning  it :  that  he  had  always  been  opposed  to  the 
abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District,  and  had  always  main- 
tained the  right  of  petition. 

The  next  day  —  the  seventh  of  February  —  the  dis- 
cussion was  renewed,  and  other  modifications  of  the  reso- 
lution to  censure  Mr.  Adams  were  proposed;  but  an 
amendment  was  offered  by  Mr.  Patton,  of  Virginia,  which 
was  also  modified  as  follows  :  — 

First.  Resolved,  That  any  member  who  shall  here- 
after present  any  petition  from  the  slaves  of  this  Union, 
ought  to  be  considered  as  regardless  of  the  feelings  of 
the  House,  the  rights  of  the  Southern  States,  and  un- 
friendly to  the  Union :  which  was  rejected  by  one  hun- 
dred and  five  votes  to  ninety-two. 

Second.  That  the  Hon.  John  Quincy  Adams  having 
solemnly  disclaimed  all  design  of  doing  any  thing  disre- 
spectful to  the  House,  in  the  inquiry  he  made  of  the 
Speaker  as  to  the  petition  purporting  to  be  from  slaves, 
and  having  avowed  his  intention  not  to  offer  to  present 
the  petition  if  the  House  was  of  opinion  that  it  ought 
not  to  be  presented,  therefore  all  further  proceedings  in 
regard  to  his  conduct  do  now  cease.  It  also  was  rejected 
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by  one  hundred  and  eighty-seven  votes  to  twenty-one  — ^ 
Mr.  Adams  was  excused  from  voting. 

Two  days  later,  a  reconsideration  of  this  subject  was 
proposed,  and  carried  by  one  hundred  and  fifty-nine 
votes  to  forty-five ;  and,  after  various  propositions,  and 
much  debate,  the  following  preamble  and  resolution  were 
adopted  :  — 

"An  inquiry  having  been  made  by  an  honorable  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts,  whether  a  paper  which  he 
held  in  his  hand,  purporting  to  be  a  petition  from  cer- 
tain slaves,  and  declaring  themselves  to  be  slaves,  came 
within  the  order  of  the  House  of  the  eighteenth  of  Janu- 
ary, and  the  said  paper  not  having  been  received  by  the 
Speaker,  he  stated  that,  in  a  case  so  extraordinary  and 
novel,  he  would  take  the  advice  and  counsel  of  the 
House. 

"  Resolved,  That  this  House  cannot  receive  the  said 
petition  without  disregarding  its  own  dignity,  the  rights 
of  a  large  class  of  citizens  of  the  South  and  West,  and 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States." 

The  preamble  was  carried  by  one  hundred  and  sixty 
votes  to  thirty-five,  and  the  resolution  by  one  hundred 
and  sixty-two  votes  to  eighteen. 

Mr.  Wise,  on  the  same  day,  from  the  Investigating 
Committee,  stated  that  Reuben  M.  Whitney,  who  had 
been  summoned  as  a  witness  before  the  Committee, 
having  by  letter  informed  the  Committee  of  his  peremp- 
tory refusal  to  attend,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  Com- 
mittee to  make  the  House  acquainted  with  the  fact: 
therefore  — 

Resolved,  That  the  Chairman  be  directed  to  report 
the  letter  of  Reuben  M.  Whitney  to  the  House,  and  that 
such  order  may  be  taken  as  the  dignity  and  character 
of  the  House  may  require. 
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Whitney's  letter  was  read,  and  resolutions  were  then 
offered  that  Reuben  M.  Whitney,  by  his  refusal  to  answer, 
and  his  letter,  had  been  guilty  of  a  contempt  to  the 
House,  and  that  he  be  taken  into  custody  of  the  Ser- 
geant-at-arms,  to  answer  for  an  alleged  contempt.  It 
was  adopted  by  one  hundred  votes  to  eighty-five. 

The  next  day  Whitney,  in  the  custody  of  the  Ser- 
geant-at-arms,  was  furnished  with  a  copy  of  the  report  of 
the  Committee ;  and,  on  the  next  day  —  the  thirteenth 
of  February  —  having  been  brought  to  the  bar,  he  was 
told  that  he  was  required  to  answer  for  his  contempt : 
on  which  he  read  a  paper,  wherein  he  disclaimed  all  in- 
tion  of  disrespect.  He  had  refused  to  attend,  because, 
first,  the  process  upon  him  was  illegal ;  and  second,  he 
believed  he  should  thereby  expose  himself  to  outrage 
and  violence.  Whitney  being  discharged,  a  committee 
of  five  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  facts  alleged  by 
him,  of  his  being  personally  threatened  and  insulted  by 
some  of  the  members  of  the  Committee.  Witnesses  were 
afterwards  examined  by  the  House  on  behalf  of  Whit- 
ney, who  was  present  with  his  counsel. 

A  court  of  inquiry  against  Generals  Scott  and  Gaines, 
as  to  the  causes  of  delay  in  opening  and  prosecuting  the 
campaign  in  Georgia  and  Alabama,  against  the  hostile 
Creek  Indians,  in  the  year  1836,  having  examined  the 
case  of  General  Scott,  and  entirely  acquitted  him  of  all 
blarne,  and  at  the  same  time  having  censured  General 
Jessup,  on  whose  private  representations  General  Scott 
was  recalled  from  the  command,  the  President,  in  his 
review  of  the  proceedings  of  the  court  of  inquiry,  disap- 
proves of  the  opinion  of  the  court,  because  it  is  not 
accompanied  by  a  report  of  the  facts  of  the  case,  as  the 
order  constituting  the  court  required,  so  as  to  enable  the 
President  to  judge  of  the  correctness  of  their  conclusions; 
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because  the  opinion  is  argumentative,  and  wanting  in 
precision ;  and  because  the  opinion  of  the  court  respect- 
ing General  Jessup  was  wholly  unauthorised,  and  not 
submitted  to  the  court.  The  President  therefore  sends 
back  to  the  court  its  proceedings,  that  the  inquiry  may 
be  resumed. 

In  consequence  of  the  Mexican  Minister's  abrupt  de- 
parture from  the  United  States,  on  the  ground  of  the 
conditional  order  to  General  Gaines  to  advance  his 
troops  beyond  the  frontier  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Ellis, 
the  Minister  from  the  United  States  to  Mexico,  received 
full  instructions  from  the  Administration  to  give  the 
requisite  explanations,  and  at  the  same  time  to  exhibit 
the  numerous  causes  of  complaint  which  had  been  given 
by  Mexico  to  the  United  States,  in  illegal  seizures  of 
vessels,  in  outrages  and  indignities  against  the  American 
Consuls,  and  on  other  occasions.1 

A  memorial  was  presented  by  Mr.  Clay,  from  a  large 
number  of  American  authors,  upon  the  subject  of  the 
laws  of  copyright,  and  asking  that  their  benefits  should 
be  extended  to  foreign  authors.  The  memorial  was  laid 
on  the  table,  and  ordered  to  be  printed.  A  similar  me- 
morial was  presented  from  the  University  of  Virginia, 
by  Mr.  Rives. 

It  was  moved  that  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Li- 
brary be  authorised  to  contract  for  the  manuscripts  of 
the  late  Mr.  Madison,  referred  to  in  a  letter  from  Mrs. 
Madison  to  the  President,  dated  the  fifteenth  of  Novem- 
ber, 1836,  and  communicated  by  him  to  Congress,  by 
paying  for  those  manuscripts  the  sum  of  thirty  thousand 
dollars;  conceding  to  Mrs.  Madison  the  right  to  use 
copies  of  those  manuscripts  in  foreign  countries. 

1  Niles's  Register,  Vol.  L.7  page  409. 
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A  long  debate  took  place  on  this  resolution,  and  it 
was  finally  carried  by  thirty-two  votes  to  fourteen. 

On  Mr.  "Wright's  bill  for  the  reduction  of  the  revenue, 
on  a  vote  on  what  was  understood  to  be  a  test  question, 
there  appeared  to  be  twenty  in  favor  of  the  bill,  to 
twenty-four  in  favor  of  adhering  to  the  compromise. 

A  resolution,  moved  by  Mr.  "Walker,  of  Mississippi,  to 
acknowledge  the  independence  of  Texas,  was  adopted  in 
the  Senate,  on  the  first  of  March,  1837,  by  twenty-three 
votes  to  nineteen.  The  recognition  was  virtually  made 
in  the  House  the  day  before. 

On  the  same  day,  Mr.  Garland,  of  Virginia,  in  behalf 
of  a  select  Committee  appointed  to  make  inquiry  con- 
cerning a  special  agent  said  to  have  been  appointed  by 
the  deposit  banks,  to  reside  at  the  seat  of  Government, 
made  a  report. 

The  Committee  speak  of  the  difficulties  encountered 
in  the  discharge  of  their  duties  —  first,  from  the  protest 
of  Reuben  M.  Whitney,  one  of  the  witnesses  summoned 
before  them,  against  the  requirement  of  the  Committee; 
and,  secondly,  what  grew  out  of  the  propriety  and  effect 
of  many  interrogatories  concerning  purely  private  trans- 
actions and  private  reputation. 

After  a  detail  of  the  principal  acts  of  the  Committee, 
they  conclude  with  offering  several  resolutions,  which 
stated  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Committee,  neither  all 
the  banks,  nor  any  of  them,  have  employed  an  agent  to 
transact  their  business  at  the  seat  of  Government  with 
the  Treasury  Department :  that  no  such  agent  has  been 
employed  by  that  Department :  that  the  business  of  the 
banks  with  the  Treasury  is  conducted  directly  with  the 
Secretary,  or  some  other  officer :  that  no  agent,  since  the 
removal  of  the  deposits,  has  received  any  compensation : 
and  that  several  of  the  banks  have  employed  an  agent 
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to  reside  at  Washington,  for  the  purpose  of  transmitting 
information  affecting  the  interests  of  the  banks :  that 
agent  is  Reuben  M.  Whitney,  who  receives  from  those 
banks  such  salary  as  they  think  his  services  worth. 

One  of  the  majority  of  the  Committee  —  Mr.  Johnson 
—  dissented  from  the  rest  as  to  a  part  of  the  resolutions, 
and  considered  that  Whitney  had  been  employed  as  an 
agent  to  transact  business  with  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, and  had  been  recommended  for  that  employment 
by  Mr.  Woodbury. 

But  a  minority  of  the  Committee,  consisting  of  three 
members,  made  a  counter-report,  in  which  was  stated  in 
detail  the  several  questions  that  Reuben  M.  Whitney  re- 
fused to  answer;  the  number  of  deposit  banks,  about 
twenty,  for  which  he  was  agent :  that  he  was  considered 
to  have  been  recommended  for  that  office  by  Mr.  Wood- 
bury  :  and  much  of  his  correspondence  with  the  banks 
who  employed  him  is  given.  They  urge  that  "  the  law 
contemplates  a  known  responsible  agent,  to  be  placed  as 
a  guard  over  the  public  money  in  the  deposit  banks : 
the  present  is  a  secret,  illegitimate,  irresponsible  agent, 
placed  by  the  banks  as  a  spy  over  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, with  an  interest  adverse  to  that  of  the  public." 
According  to  the  scheme  proposed  by  Whitney,  the 
Treasury  Department  was  to  be  assimilated  to  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States,  while  the  deposit  banks  were  to  be 
viewed  in  the  light  of  branches  of  the  mother  bank  (the 
Treasury) ;  and  Mr.  Whitney,  at  the  head  of  his  bureau, 
was  to  represent  a  committee  of  the  Directors,  called 
"  the  committee  on  the  branches."  Mr.  Taney  refused 
to  accede  to  the  plan,  but  Mr.  Whitney  met  with  better 
success  under  Mr.  Woodbury,  and  "  accomplished  his  ob- 
ject in  an  indirect  manner." 

A.  long   address  was  issued   by   Reuben   M.  Whit- 
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ney  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  in  which  he 
vindicates  himself  from  the  charges  made  against  him  in 
the  reports  of  the  investigating  Committee  of  the  Bank 
in  1831  and  1832,  for  his  testimony  against  the  Bank; 
and  also  against  the  charges  lately  brought  against  him 
by  the  minority  of  the  Committee  on  the  deposit  banks. 
He  again  makes  the  statement,  with  the  appearance  of 
truth,  that  money  was  occasionally  drawn  from  the 
Bank,  and  stocks  put  in  its  place  and  regarded  as  cash  : 
that  Mr.  T.  Biddle  drew,  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  May, 
1824,  forty-five  thousand  dollars  in  this  way ;  and,  on 
the  twenty-sixth,  twenty-four  thousand  dollars  more; 
and  he  supposes  it  was  without  payment  of  interest, 
though  the  Cashier  states  that,  when  such  money  was 
returned,  interest  was  paid.  He  mentioned  two  other 
occasions  in  which  money  was  drawn  from  the  Bank  by 
the  Messrs.  Biddle,  on  a  discount,  granted  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Bank. 

It  seemed  that  a  majority  of  the  House  voted  for  his 
discharge  from  the  custody  of  the  Sergeant-at-arms,  and 
thus  gave  their  sanction  to  his  refusal  to  answer  the  in- 
terrogatories of  the  Investigating  Committee. 

On  the  last  day  of  the  session,  Mr.  Wise,  from  the 
select  Committee  on  the  administration  of  the  Executive 
Departments,  made  an  elaborate  report  of  their  proceed- 
ings, and  a  majority  of  them  recommended  the  adoption 
of  a  resolution  :  — 

That,  so  far  as  has  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Com- 
mittee, from  the  results  of  this  investigation,  the  condi- 
tion of  the  various  Executive  Departments  is  prosperous, 
and  that  they  have  been  conducted  with  ability  and  in- 
tegrity :  that  the  President  has  aimed  to  enforce,  in  all 
of  them,  a  vigilant  and  faithful  discharge  of  the  public 
business :  and  that  there  is  no  just  cause  of  complaint, 
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from  any  quarter,  as  to  the  manner  in  which  they  have 
fulfilled  the  objects  of  their  creation. 

The  minority  of  the  Committee,  dissenting  from  the 
report,  offer  their  reasons  for  thus  dissenting :  — 

First.  Because  the  construction  put  by  a  majority  of 
the  Committee  upon  the  resolution  of  the  House  has  so 
narrowed  the  scope  of  inquiry,  as  to  suppress  the  inves- 
tigation which  was  the  object  of  the  mover  of  the  reso- 
lution. 

Second.  Because  the  Committee  having,  by  various 
resolutions,  sought  from  the  President  and  the  Heads  of 
Departments,  information  as  to  the  condition  and  ma- 
nagement of  those  Departments,  which  resolutions  were 
answered  by  a  most  extraordinary  communication  ad- 
dressed by  the  President  to  the  Chairman,  declining  to 
furnish  the  information  asked  for,  and  deemed  indispen- 
sable to  the  execution  of  their  duties. 

Third.  Because  many  of  the  documents  required  have 
not  been  obtained  from  the  Departments,  and,  for  want 
of  which,  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  many  important  alle- 
gations cannot  be  ascertained. 

Fourth.  Because,  by  the  decision  of  a  majority  of  the 
Committee,  much  testimony  which  the  undersigned 
deemed  material  has  been  excluded,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
Committee  from  pronouncing  a  correct  judgment. 

Fifth.  Because,  from  want  of  time,  on  many  of  the 
subjects  referred  to  the  Committee,  their  investigation 
has  been  incomplete  and  imperfect. 

Sixth.  Because  the  report  of  the  majority  expresses 
opinions  upon  partial  and  imperfect  investigation. 

Seventh.  Because  the  report  of  the  Committee  ex- 
presses judgments  and  opinions  as  the  result  of  convic- 
tion upon  full  investigation,  instead  of  submitting  only 
the  journal  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Committee. 
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The  minority  report  was  signed  by  three  of  the  seven 
members,  with  some  exception  by  Mr.  Wise,  who  assigned 
his  separate  reasons  for  dissenting  from  the  majority. 

After  referring  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Committee, 
their  several  votes  on  the  questions  propounded,  and 
their  adoption  of  sundry  resolutions,  Mr.  Wise  states  that 
he  transmitted  in  January,  as  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee, two  of  the  resolutions  to  the  President,  which  re- 
quested him  to  inform  them  of  all  officers  or  agents  who 
had  been  appointed  since  the  fourth  of  March,  1829, 
with  the  sums  paid  to  each ;  and  that  the  various  Exe- 
cutive officers  "furnish  a  statement  of  the  period  at 
which  any  innovations  not  authorised  by  law  (if  such 
exist)  had  their  origin ;  their  causes,  and  the  necessity 
which  has  required  their  continuance." 

To  this  letter  the  President  replied,  that  the  resolu- 
tions they  had  passed  were  "  not  to  answer  any  specific 
charges ;  not  to  explain  any  alleged  abuse ;  not  to  give 
information  as  to  any  particular  transaction ;  but,  assum- 
ing that  they  have  been  guilty  of  the  charges  alleged, 
calls  upon  them  to  furnish  evidence  against  themselves." 

That,  even  in  their  charges,  they  are  not  specific,  but 
resort  to  "  vague  generalities."  He  adds,  that  the  Heads 
of  Departments  may  answer  as  they  please,  provided 
they  do  not  withdraw  their  time,  and  that  of  the  officers 
under  them,  from  the  public  business ;  but  for  himself, 
he  should  repel  all  such  invasions  of  justice  and  of  the 
the  Constitution.  He  feels  it  his  duty  to  resist  them  as 
he  would  "  the  establishment  of  a  Spanish  inquisition." 

He  tells  the  Committee  that,  if  they  will  testify  that 
they  believe  there  has  been  any  corruption,  and  will 
point  to  any  case  in  which  there  is  the  slightest  reason 
to  suspect  it,  the  offices  of  all  the  Departments  shall  be 
thrown  open  to  them;  but  if  they  make  no  specific 
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charges,  or  if,  when  made,  they  attempt  to  make  free- 
men their  own  accusers,  he  shall  not  countenance  their 
proceedings ;  and  the  public  servants  whom  they  have 
assailed  will,  in  the  eyes  of  all  honorable  men,  stand 
fully  acquitted. 

He  concludes  with  expressing  his  astonishment  that 
that  information  should  be  asked  as  to  the  persons  to 
whom  contingent  moneys  are  paid,  when  there  are  six 
standing  Committees  of  the  House,  whose  duties  are  to 
examine  into  all  the  details  of  those  expenditures. 

This  letter  was  severely  criticised  by  Mr.  Wise,  and 
all  its  grounds  were  examined  and  answered,  as  being 
utterly  inconsistent  with  the  right  of  inquiry,  which  is 
auxiliary  to  the  right  of  impeachment. 

The  Heads  of  Departments — Mr.  Forsyth,  Mr.  Wood- 
bury,  Mr.  Dickerson,  and  Mr.  Kendall  —  all  took  similar 
grounds  as  to  their  not  being  obliged  to  accuse  them- 
selves, though  they  denied  the  charges  in  a  general 
way.1 

On  the  third  of  March  terminated  the  Administration 
of  Andrew  Jackson,  about  the  merits  of  which  the  minds 
of  men,  always  divided  in  their  judgments  of  the  acts  of 
his  predecessors,  differed  more  widely  perhaps  than  at 
any  time  before.  While  nearly  one-half  of  the  nation 
regarded  him  as  violent,  vindictive,  and  tyrannical,  dis- 
posed to  make  every  thing  bend  to  his  will,  and,  by  way 
of  obtaining  the  popularity  and  power  necessary  to  effect 
his  purpose,  always  ready  to  flatter  the  passions  and  pre- 
judices of  the  multitude :  the  other,  and  apparently  the 
larger  half,  regarded  him  as  a  high-minded  patriot,  feel- 
ing for  his  country's  honor  as  his  own,  and  fearlessly 
asserting  the  principles  which  the  spirit  of  liberty  and 

1  See  the  Keport  in  the  Register  of  Debates,  Vol.  XIII.,  Part  II., 
Appendix,  page  189. 
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republicanism  maintained,  at  whatever  cost,  and  whom- 
soever it  might  offend.  He  was  considered,  by  his 
warmest  admirers,  to  be,  in  integrity  and  love  of  coun- 
try, the  equal  of  Washington,  and,  in  energy  and  saga- 
city, his  superior. 

Somewhat  of  the  same  diversity  exists  even  in  the 
present  time,  nor  is  it  easy  for  any  one  to  make  a  delinea- 
tion of  his  character  exempt  from  exaggerated  praise,  or 
extravagant  censure,  without  running  the  risk  of  being 
condemned  by  all. 

One  thing  is  certain  —  he  was  engaged  in  more  con- 
troversies of  a  personal  character  than  any  other  Presi- 
dent had  been.  He  quarrelled  with  his  first  Cabinet, 
because  their  families  would  not  visit  Mrs.  Eaton :  he 
quarrelled  with  the  United  States  Bank,  and  with  Mr. 
Biddle  in  particular:  he  quarrelled  with  France,  and, 
if  he  had  not  been  opposed,  would  have  gone  to  war  with 
that  nation :  he  quarrelled  with  Mr.  Duane,  because  he 
would  not  remove  the  deposits :  he  quarrelled  with 
Scott  and  Gaines,  because  they  had  been  unsuccessful  in 
the  war  against  the  Indians :  he  quarrelled  with  Mr. 
Calhoun,  because  he  had  once  censured  him,  though  he 
had  afterwards  made  amends  by  the  most  efficient  ser- 
vices: he  quarrelled  with  the  Senate,  because  they 
thwarted  him  in  some  of  his  favorite  measures :  he 
quarrelled  with  Judge  White,  because  he  suffered  him- 
self to  be  brought  forward  as  a  candidate  for  the  Presi- 
dency, in  opposition  to  Mr.  Van  Buren :  in  short,  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  Administration,  he  was 
in  a  state  of  warfare  with  some  man  or  body  of  men, 
and  not  seldom  with  two  or  more  parties  at  once.  If  he 
was  warm  and  constant  in  his  resentments,  he  was 
equally  so  in  his  friendships;  and  some  of  his  most  vio- 
lent controversies  had  their  origin  in  his  zeal  for  his 
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friends ;  and  their  approbation  and  applause  more  than 
compensated  him  for  all  the  obloquy  of  his  opponents. 

On  the  fourth  of  March  he  was  succeeded  by  one  who 
was,  in  many  respects,  totally  dissimilar;  and  the  friend- 
ship which  seemed  to  exist  between  them  may  be  re- 
garded as  one  of  those  instances  which  prove  that  unge- 
niality  of  character  is  not  necessary  to  mutual  affection, 
if,  indeed,  the  intimacy  between  them  was  any  thing 
more  than  that  kindness  of  feeling  which  will  be  pro- 
duced in  all  men  by  a  concurrence  of  views  and  purposes. 
These  men  had  entirely  different  principles  of  action. 
General  Jackson's  strong  will,  vehement  passions,  and 
fearlessness  were  always  provoking  enmity ;  and  a  state 
of  war  not  only  suited  his  taste,  but  he  took  pleasure  in 
proclaiming  it  to  his  foe,  and  to  all  the  world.  Mr.  Van 
Buren  never  made  an  enemy,  if  he  could  avoid  it,  except 
by  incurring  some  worse  evil.  It  seemed  to  give  him 
more  pleasure  to  effect  his  purposes  by  policy  rather  than 
by  any  direct  exertion  of  power.  General  Jackson,  on 
the  other  hand,  loving  power  and  the  credit  of  it,  sought 
to  accomplish  his  ends  by  his  own  energies.  It  must 
not,  however,  be  supposed  that  he  was  incapable  of 
policy.  Far  from  it.  On  fit  occasions,  he  too  could  dis- 
semble; but  even  then,  knowing  by  experience  the  effect 
of  intimidation,  he  would  often  affect  a  vehemence  which 
he  did  not  feel,  and  try  to  awe  rather  than  persuade. 
Being  thus  violent  from  policy  as  well  as  temper,  he  had 
not  that  character  with  the  world  for  the  prudence  and 
self-command  which  he  really  possessed. 

Let  us  now  take  a  survey  of  the  acts  of  Jackson's  ad- 
ministration, and  of  their  influence  on  the  affairs  of  the 
Republic,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

In  its  foreign  relations,  its  principal  measures  were, 
that  it  restored  the  direct  trade  between  the  United 
VOL.  iv. — 19 
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States  and  the  British  West  Indies,  which  had  been  for 
many  years  a  subject  of  controversy,  until  it  was  wholly 
interdicted  by  both  nations.  It  brought  the  claims 
against  the  Governments  of  France,  Denmark,  Naples, 
Portugal,  and  some  other  countries,  to  a  successful  ter- 
mination :  it  perfected  a  commercial  treaty  with  Tur- 
key:  it  prevented  the  renewal  of  the  charter  of  the 
United  States  Bank :  it  removed  the  Government  depo- 
sits, against  the  wishes  of  most  of  its  friends,  and  of  all 
its  opponents :  it  discharged  the  public  debt :  it  relieved 
several  of  the  States  from  the  annoyance  of  their  Indian 
population  :  it  largely  increased  the  metallic  currency  of 
the  country,  both  by  causing  the  money  received  from 
foreign  Governments  to  be  remitted  in  gold  and  silver, 
and  by  requiring  all  dues  to  the  Government  to  be  paid 
in  specie  :  it  prevented  a  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of 
the  public  lands,  and  appropriations  to  a  class  of  public 
improvements  which  had  previously  received  them. 
These  several  acts  have  furnished  a  theme  of  unbounded 
eulogy  with  one  party,  and  one-half  of  them  of  scarcely 
inferior  reprobation  with  the  other. 

But,  whatever  we  may  think  of  General  Jackson's  mo- 
tives for  making  war  on  the  Bank,  for  defeating  Mr. 
Clay's  land  bill,  or  negativing  appropriations  to  certain 
public  improvements,  or  however  we  may  be  disposed 
to  admire  his  firmness  and  constancy  of  purpose  in  car- 
rying out  his  measures,  whether  we  approve  or  condemn 
his  motives,  we  must  regard  all  his  attempts  to  benefit 
the  currency,  the  commerce,  or  the  finances  of  the  coun- 
try, as  singularly  unfortunate. 

The  country  had  often  felt  the  inconvenience  of  an  ex- 
cess of  paper  currency  and  a  deficiency  of  coin  ;  and  he 
would  have  been  a  public  benefactor  who  would  have  de- 
vised a  scheme  for  affording  the  benefit  of  both  species  of 
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circulation.  But  the  plan  adopted  by  General  Jackson  and 
his  advisers,  of  furnishing  an  adequate  supply  of  specie, 
aggravated  the  very  evil  it  aimed  to  remedy.  The  money 
recovered  from  foreign  Governments  was,  as  we  have 
seen,  remitted  in  specie,  by  way  of  increasing  the  metal- 
lic currency :  but  being,  of  course,  deposited  in  the  banks 
for  safe  keeping,  it  then  became,  like  other  deposits,  the 
foundation  for  further  issues  of  paper,  and  thus  afforded 
the  motive  and  the  means  of  an  inordinate  spirit  of  spe- 
culation ;  so  that  the  sales  of  the  public  lands,  which  had 
previously  been  about  two  or  three  millions  a  year,  now 
mounted  up  to  twenty  millions. 

The  Government  in  vain  attempted  to  lessen  this  mis- 
chief, by  requiring  the  land  offices  to  receive  only  specie. 
This  produced  a  temporary  inconvenience  to  the  specu- 
lators, which  was  soon  evaded  or  overcome,  and  the  sales 
were  not  materially  diminished.  Had  not  the  Govern- 
ment interfered  with  the  remittances  to  the  United 
States,  but  left  them  to  the  ordinary  course  of  trade, 
there  would  not  have  been  that  redundancy  of  paper, 
nor  the  indebtedness  to  the  banks,  and  the  wild  spirit 
of  speculation  which  was  thus  engendered. 

The  adjustment  of  the  West  India  trade  would  have 
merited  unqualified  praise  if  the  Administration  had  not 
sought  to  conciliate  the  British  Government  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  preceding  Administration,  and  if  it  had 
really  secured  that  reciprocity  which  was  its  due,  and 
which  it  thought  it  had  obtained.  But  discriminating 
duties  subsequently  laid,  in  the  West  Indies,  on  Ameri- 
can vessels,  from  which  British  vessels  were  exempt, 
secured  to  the  latter  three-fourths  of  the  trade,  leaving 
to  the  United  States  only  one-fourth  of  the  direct  trade, 
instead  of  the  whole  of  the  circuitous  trade  which  they 
had  previously  enjoyed. 
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The  manner  in  which  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
public  debt  was  discharged  is  equally  indefensible.  A 
little  more  than  thirteen  millions  of  that  debt  paid  an 
interest  of  but  three  per  cent.,  or  not  quite  four  hundred 
thousand  dollars  a  year;  and,  supposing  money  to  be 
worth  six  per  cent.,  this  part  of  the  debt  was  worth  but 
fifty  dollars  in  the  hundred,  or  about  six  and  a  half  mil- 
lions in  all.  But  nearly  all  of  it  having  found  its  way 
to  England  and  Holland,  where  interest  is  low,  it  com- 
monly sold  at  sixty  dollars  in  the  hundred,  making  the 
whole  worth  something  less  than  eight  millions  of  dol- 
lars. The  holders,  however,  finding  the  American  Pre- 
sident bent  on  adding  the  total  discharge  of  the  debt  to 
his  other  acts  of  patriotic  achievement,  profited  by  the 
circumstance,  and  refused  to  sell  at  a  less  price  than  par, 
the  only  terms  on  which  the  United  States  could  compel 
a  redemption ;  and,  at  this  exorbitant  rate,  the  whole  of 
the  three  per  cents.,  amounting  to  thirteen  millions  two 
hundred  and  ninety-six  thousand  dollars,  were  redeemed 
in  1832.  By  this  financial  operation,  the  United  States 
may  be  said  to  have  gratuitously  transferred  to  its  foreign 
creditors  more  than  five  millions  of  dollars.  But  when 
it  is  recollected  that,  in  the  course  of  a  very  few  years 
from  that  date,  there  were  few  States  in  the  Union 
which  would  not  gladly  have  borrowed  money  at  seven 
per  cent.  — >  some,  indeed,  actually  gave  more  —  and  that 
the  market  rate  of  interest  to  the  community  exceeds 
seven  per  cent.,  the  annihilation  of  the  national  capital, 
by  this  financial  measure,  may  be  estimated  at  from  six 
to  seven  millions.  So  reckless  and  wasteful  a  redemp- 
tion of  public  debt  was  probably  never  made. 

Lastly,  when  it  is  recollected  that  the  invincible  hos- 
tility of  General  Jackson  to  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  in  opposition  to  the  opinions  and  wishes  of  many 
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of  his  warmest  political  and  personal  friends,  caused  that 
notable  project  of  converting  that  Bank  into  a  Bank  of 
Pennsylvania,  the  Administration  must  be  regarded  as 
responsible  for  the  wide-spread  ruin  to  thousands,  which 
was  the  natural  consequence  of  that  anomalous  absur- 
dity in  banking  and  legislation.  And  although  the  po- 
litical consequences  of  putting  down  the  Bank,  as  to 
Executive  influence,  may  be  deemed  by  some  a  fair  set- 
off  to  the  individual  losses  by  the  Bank,  heavy  as  they 
were,  yet  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  remote  con- 
sequence was  neither  foreseen  nor  wished  by  the  Admin- 
istration :  so  that,  whatever  may  have  been  the  views 
and  purposes  of  General  Jackson  (the  patriotism  of 
which  is  still  matter  of  controversy),  the  result  of  every 
measure  by  which  he  professed  to  ameliorate  the  coun- 
try proved  abortive,  and  aggravated  the  mischief  it 
sought  to  prevent. 

It  is  proper  to  mention  that  one  of  the  prevalent  accu- 
sations against  General  Jackson  was,  that,  in  some  of 
his  favorite  measures,  he  followed  the  suggestions  of  cer- 
tain irresponsible  counsellors,  who  had  his  ear  and  con- 
fidence, rather  than  of  his  regular  Cabinet.  This  fact 
has  been,  as  yet,  attested  only  by  his  political  opponents; 
but,  whether  it  be  well  or  ill-founded,  the  charge  affords 
an  argument  against  elevating  any  one  to  the  Presiden- 
tial chair  who  is  not  generally  believed  to  have  been 
conversant  with  questions  of  statesmanship. 

On  retiring  from  public  life,  General  Jackson,  follow- 
ing the  example  of  Washington,  thought  proper  to  pub- 
lish a  farewell  address  to  his  fellow-citizens,  with  some 
sound  views,  well  expresssed.  The  "iniquities  of  the 
paper  system"  occupy  a  space  far  beyond  their  national 
importance.  It  was  dated  on  the  same  day  as  the  inau- 
gural address  of  his  successor. 


CHAPTER   XXX. 

VAN   BUREN'S   ADMINISTRATION. 
1837—1839. 

MR.  Van  Buren  took  the  official  oath  of  President  on 
the  fourth  of  March,  1837,  in  the  presence  of  General 
Jackson,  both  Houses  of  Congress,  the  diplomatic  corps 
in  Washington,  and  a  goodly  number  of  citizens,  mostly 
Democrats,  drawn  there  from  a  distance  to  witness  the 
continued  triumph  of  their  party. 

The  new  President,  according  to  the  example  of  his 
"  illustrious  predecessors,"  said  that  he  should  state  the 
principles  which  would  guide  him  in  the  discharge  of  his 
public  trust.  He  adverted  to  the  fact  that  he  was  the 
first  Chief  Magistrate  who  was  born  since  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  that  he  could  not,  therefore,  expect  from  his 
countrymen  to  weigh  his  acts  with  the  same  partiality 
as  theirs.  He  was  emboldened,  however,  to  undertake 
the  hazardous  duty  from  the  generous  aid  of  those  who 
were  associated  with  him,  and  from  the  present  pros- 
perous condition  of  the  country. 

He  enlarges  upon  the  duty  of  our  citizens  to  uphold 
those  political  institutions  which  have  been  so  wisely 
adapted  to  our  circumstances  by  those  who  framed  them. 
He  adverts  to  the  signal  success  of  their  great  experi- 
ment, and  says  that  the  continuance  of  our  institutions 
depends  on  ourselves.  Every  unfavorable  prediction  con- 
cerning them  has  been  completely  falsified.  Some  of 
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these  sinister  auguries  he  mentions,  to  contrast  them 
with  the  reality  —  as  that  the  people  would  not  be  will- 
ing to  submit  to  the  necessary  taxation :  that  the  weight 
of  General  Washington's  character  was  necessary  to  keep 
us  together :  that  the  people  were  incompetent  to  the 
functions  of  self-government :  that  our  institutions  were 
not  suited  to  a  state  of  war,  however  necessary :  that  we 
were  threatened  with  serious  danger  from  the  extension 
of  our  territory,  the  multiplication  of  States,  and  the  in- 
crease of  population  —  all  of  which  predictions  have 
proved  unfounded. 

There  have,  indeed,  been  difficulties  in  balancing  the 
Federal  and  State  authorities  in  our  complex  system,  yet 
the  ultimate  effect  of  occasional  collisions  has  been  to 
strengthen  all  our  institutions. 

5ut  the  most  prominent  source  of  discord  is  to  be 
found  in  domestic  slavery.  He  then  referred  to  his  own 
course  on  this  subject,  and  his  declaration,  that  he 
"must  go  into  the  Presidential  chair  the  inflexible  and 
uncompromising  opponent  of  every  attempt,  on  the  part 
of  Congress,  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, against  the  wishes  of  the  slaveholding  States ;  and 
also  with  a  determination,  equally  decided,  to  resist  the 
slightest  interference  with  it  in  the  States  where  it 
exists."  He  has  cause  to  believe  that  his  felloe-citizens 
approved  his  course,  and  the  reasons  he  assigned  for  it. 
He  adds  that,  if  the  agitation  of  this  question  was  ex- 
pected to  impair  the  stability  of  our  institutions,  enough 
has  occurred  to  show  that  the  fears  of  the  timid,  and  the 
hopes  of  the  wicked,  are  destined  to  be  disappointed. 

He  then  exults  in  this  bright  retrospect  of  our  condi- 
tion. He  avows  his  determination  to  adhere  to  the  Con- 
stitution, and  to  those  principles  of  policy  which  he  fully 
made  known  before  his  election. 
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In  our  foreign  relations,  he  should  pursue  the  same 
course  of  non-interference  as  his  predecessors.  He  had 
no  expectation  of  performing  the  duties  of  the  trust  con- 
fided to  him,  with  the  ability  and  success  of  his  "  illus- 
trious predecessor;"  but,  from  the  relations  on  which  he 
stood  to  that  predecessor,  he  might  hope  that  somewhat 
of  the  same  cheering  approbation  would  attend  upon  his 
own  path. 

The  Cabinet  of  the  new  Administration  was  little 
changed  from  that  of  the  preceding.  Mr.  Forsyth  con- 
tinued Secretary  of  State ;  Mr.  Woodbury,  of  the  Trea- 
sury; Mr.  Dickerson,  of  the  Navy;  Mr.  Kendall  was 
Postmaster-general;  Mr.  Butler,  Attorney-general;  and 
Mr.  Poinsett,  of  South  Carolina,  was  appointed  Secretary 
of  War. 

It  soon  appeared  that  Mr.  Van  Buren's  administration 
was  not  to  have  as  prosperous  a  course  as  his  predeces- 
sor's; and  a  storm  suddenly  arose  to  assail  it,  which 
proved  to  be  as  violent  as  it  had  been  unexpected. 

A  growing  scarcity  of  money  had  been  complained  of 
in  the  cities,  and  the  deficiency  being  mainly  attributed 
to  the  Treasury  circular  which  prohibited  the  land  offices 
from  receiving  any  thing  but  specie,  had  consequently 
caused  a  great  flow  of  gold  and  silver  to  the  West.  The 
repeal  of  the  specie  circular  had  been  anxiously  desired. 
In  the  early  part  of  April,  the  difficulties  from  the  want 
of  money  had  augmented  in  every  city  in  the  Union ; 
and,  in  New  York,  there  were  strong  indications  that  a 
crisis  was  at  hand.  It  was  as  recently  as  the  twelfth 
of  January,  that  Mr.  Benton,  in  his  speech  on  the  ex- 
punging resolutions,  had  said,  "I  know  that  a  revulsion 
in  the  paper  system  is  inevitable ;  but  I  know,  also,  that 
these  SEVENTY-FIVE  MILLIONS  OF  GOLD  AND  SILVER  are  the 
bulwark  of  the  country,  and  will  enable  every  Jionest 
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bank  to  meet  its  liabilities,  and  every  prudent  citizen  to 
take  care  of  himself:"  yet,  in  the  short  space  of  four 
months,  every  bank  in  the  United  States  south  of  Bos- 
ton, whatever  was  its  character  or  resources,  found  itself 
compelled  to  stop  payment. 

Before,  however,  the  crisis  had  reached  this  point,  the 
merchants  of  New  York,  confiding  in  the  large  capital 
and  credit  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  applied  to 
it  for  its  interposition  to  prevent  the  shipment  of  coin  by 
the  sale  of  its  bills  on  London,  and  by  the  issue  of  post- 
notes,  or  of  bonds,  payable  in  London,  Paris,  and  Am- 
sterdam, at  some  distant  day. 

Mr.  Biddle  was  then  instructed  by  the  Directors  of  the 
Bank  to  proceed  to  New  York,  and  ascertain  the  mode 
in  which  the  Bank  could  be  useful.  An  arrangement 
was  soon  made,  by  which  immediate  relief  was  afforded 
to  the  commercial  community.  The  plan  was,  for  the 
United  States  Bank  to  issue  its  bonds,  payable  in  Lon- 
don, on  nine  and  twelve  months,  to  the  amount  of  five 
millions  of  dollars,  and  to  remit  specie  to  the  amount  of 
one  million.  These  bonds  were  lent  to  the  New  York 
merchants.  The  Bank  also  issued  post-notes,  payable 
in  Philadelphia  at  a  distant  day. 

This  temporary  expedient  excited  unbounded  grati- 
tude at  the  time ;  and  as  the  bonds  on  the  bank  com- 
manded a  premium  in  the  market,  the  arrangement  also 
appeared  to  be  a  very  advantageous  one  to  the  Bank. 
It  probably,  in  the  end,  contributed  to  increase  the  diffi- 
culties both  of  that  institution  and  the  community. 

The  relief  to  the  mercantile  class  was  but  temporary  : 
failures  soon  became  frequent  in  New  York,  as  well  as  in 
the  other  cities ;  and,  as  early  as  May,  all  the  banks  in 
that  city,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore,  decided  on  sus- 
pending specie  payments.  Before  this  took  place,  a  depu- 
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tation  of  the  merchants  from  New  York  had  proceeded 
to  Washington,  to  endeavor  to  obtain  a  repeal  of  the 
specie  circular ;  but  the  President  decided  that  it  could 
not  be  revoked.  He  said  he  should  call  an  extra  session 
of  Congress,  to  whom  the  subject  would  be  referred.  He 
accordingly  summoned  it  to  meet  on  the  first  Monday 
of  September,  by  his  proclamation,  dated  the  fifteenth 
of  May,  1837. 

Some  of  the  State  Executives  followed  this  example. 
The  Legislature  of  Virginia  was  convened  on  the  twelfth 
of  June.  As  the  deposit  banks  had  also  suspended,  arid 
the  law  made  all  receipts  at  the  Treasury  payable  in 
specie,  the  public  debtors  sometimes  had  to  pay  a  heavy 
premium  for  gold  and  silver.  But  the  Treasury  con- 
tinued to  make  its  payments  by  drafts  on  deposit  banks, 
which  the  Secretary  hoped  would  make  payment  in 
money  satisfactory  to  the  holders ;  but  if  payment  was 
not  so  made,  such  drafts  were  receivable  for  duties  at  the 
custom-house,  and  in  payment  of  the  public  lands.  The 
Postmaster-general  wrote  a  circular  to  all  the  postmasters 
to  receive  nothing  but  specie  at  their  several  offices;  and 
that  any  bank  refusing  to  redeem  its  notes  in  specie 
should  cease  to  be  a  national  repository. 

The  cause  of  this  pecuniary  distress,  and  the  conse- 
quent suspension  of  cash  payments,  was  not  fairly  attri- 
butable to  the  specie  circular,  but  must  have  occurred, 
though  somewhat  later,  if  that  order  had  never  been 
made.  It  grew  out  of  the  excessive  issues  of  the  banks, 
and  the  wild  spirit  of  speculation  which  had  thereupon 
ensued.  The  banks  having  their  means  of  lending  in- 
creased by  the  deposits  of  the  Government,  and  by  the 
influx  of  specie  which  the  Government  had  done  all  if 
could  to  increase,  borrowers  soon  appeared,  sufficient  to 
absorb  all  the  addition  that  was  thus  made  to  the  cur- 
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rency.  But  the  money  thus  borrowed  from  the  banks 
was  soon  vested  in  more  lands,  which,  again  returned  to 
the  banks,  afforded  occasion  for  new  loans.  In  this  way 
the  indebtedness  of  the  country  was  constantly  augment- 
ing, by  reason  of  which,  although  there  was  more  money 
in  circulation  than  had  ever  been  before,  and  the  excess 
had  raised  the  prices  of  all  property  which  depended  ex- 
clusively on  the  home  market,  higher  than  it  ever  was 
before,  yet  there  was  also  an  unusual  demand  for  money 
—  so  that  the  high  market  rate  of  interest  in  the  cities 
was  constantly  attracting  money  from  the  country,  to  be 
vested  in  loans.  Another  consequence  of  the  extensive 
loans  made  by  the  banks  was,  that  there  was  a  great  in- 
crease in  the  expensiveness  of  living,  and  of  the  con- 
sumption of  foreign  luxuries,  which  brought  the  country 
in  debt  to  other  countries,  and  consequently  caused  an 
export  of  specie,  by  which  the  banks  were  compelled 
either  to  lessen  their  circulation,  by  calling  in  part  of 
their  loans,  or  to  refuse  to  redeem  their  notes  in  specie. 
They  deemed  the  last  expedient  the  most  advisable. 
The  country  was  in  that  anomalous  condition,  of  suffer- 
ing at  one  and  the  same  time  the  inconveniences  of  a 
deficient  and  a  redundant  circulation :  of  redundancy, 
from  the  great  excess  of  paper  circulation,  which  was  the 
general  currency  of  the  country;  and  a  deficiency  of  me- 
tallic currency,  the  only  money  which  the  Government 
would  receive,  at  the  time  when  it  was  a  creditor  to  an 
unprecedented  amount. 

The  evils  caused  by  the  suspension  of  the  banks  in- 
duced many  of  the  former  supporters  of  the  Administra- 
tion to  doubt  the  wisdom  of  its  contest  with  the  Bank ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  popular  admiration  for  Gene- 
ral Jackson^  was  rather  increased  than  lessened  by  that 
event,  for  they  looked  upon  it  as  the  consequence  of  his 
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no  longer  being  at  the  helm  of  state ;  and  they  remarked 
that  all  had  gone  on  well,  as  long  as  he  was  President ; 
but  he  had  scarcely  been  out  of  power  two  months,  be- 
fore the  whole  country  was  thrown  into  a  state  of  general 
confusion  and  distress. 

In  consequence  of  the  general  suspension  of  cash  pay- 
ments by  the  banks,  at  the  time  when  the  Government 
had  done  all  that  it  could  to  discourage  the  system  of 
paper  currency,  and  had  required  all  moneys  due  to  it 
to  be  paid  in  gold  and  silver,  the  embarrassments  of  the 
mercantile  community  were  very  great,  and  were  rapidly 
increasing.1  Under  these  difficulties,  the  merchants  of 
New  York  applied  to  the  President,  asking  forbearance 
to  bring  suit  on  their  bonds  to  the  custom-house. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  stated,  in  answer  to 
this  application,  that  the  indulgence  asked  was  beyond 
the  power  of  the  Executive  :  that  where  indulgence  had 
been  given,  it  had  been  only  after  suit  was  brought.  He 
details  the  practical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  any  long 
forbearance  on  the  part  of  the  Government;  and  he 
adds : — 

"  This  Department  cannot  close  the  present  communi- 
cation without  requesting  you  to  assure  the  individuals 
connected  with  the  great  commerce  of  your  port,  of  the 
deep  sympathy  felt  here  on  account  of  its  embarrass- 
ments ;  of  the  willingness  cherished  at  this  time,  as  on 
former  occasions,  to  extend  to  it  every  species  of  relief 
and  indulgence  in  the  power  of  the  Treasury,  consistent 
with  the  laws." 

While  the  mercantile  community  was  thus  heavily 

1  See  Mr.  Webster's  speech  in  New  York,  giving  a  history  of  the  war 
made  by  the  Administration  on  the  banks,  and  the  fulfilment  of  the  dis- 
astrous consequences  which  he  had  predicted.  This  speecji  was  delivered 
March  15th,  1837.  See  LII.  Niles's  Register,  page  150. 
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pressed  by  their  obligations  to  pay  specie  to  the  Govern- 
ment, and  the  difficulty  of  procuring  it,  strong  efforts 
were  made  to  support  the  former  policy  of  the  Adminis- 
tration ;  and  large  meetings  were  held  in  New  York  and 
Philadelphia,  in  which  the  wisdom  of  that  policy  was 
firmly  maintained,  and  the  banks  were  denounced  for 
suspending  cash  payments. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  was  a  meeting  of  delegates 
from  all  the  banks  of  Philadelphia,  and  they  replied  to 
the  inquiries  of  the  popular  meeting  of  the  fifteenth  of 
May.  In  answer  to  the  first  inquiry  into  the  cause  for 
suspending  cash  payments,  they  allege  the  example  of 
New  York,  that  if  they  could  not  receive  specie  from 
others,  they  could  not  pay  it.  If  the  banks  part  with 
the  specie,  they  must  stop  lending.  The  suspension  was 
necessary  to  enable  them  to  lend  to  those  who  pay  wages 
to  the  industrious  classes.  To  the  second  inquiry,  whe- 
ther, during  the  suspension,  the  banks  may  not  pay  their 
bills  of  five  and  ten  dollars  —  they  say  it  is  impossible, 
and  would  do  no  good.  If  paid  in  specie,  these  notes 
would  command  the  same  premium  as  specie,  and  thus 
would  not  be  retained  in  circulation.  The  banks  look- 
ing to  a  resumption  of  specie  payments,  will  preserve 
their  present  supply,  and  not  reduce  it  for  the  purposes 
of  gain. 

In  all  the  cities  meetings  were  held  by  merchants  and 
others,  devising  plans  of  proceeding  to  mitigate  the  evils 
arising  from  the  suspension ;  and  the  Administration 
found  it  necessary  to  authorise  indulgence  to  be  given  on 
duty  bonds  as  well  before  as  after  suit,  and  permitted 
that  indulgence  to  be  extended  till  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  ensuing  session  of  Congress :  but  the  col- 
lector, who  had  proposed  to  exercise  yet  greater  forbear- 
ance, was  reproved  for  his  course  by  the  Administration, 
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and  instructed  to  alter  it.  In  a  speech  made  by  Mr. 
Webster  at  Wheeling,  in  Virginia,  where  he  happened 
to  be  at  this  time,  he  naturally  dwelt  on  his  predictions 
of  the  failure  of  "  the  experiment"  made  by  the  Admin- 
istration on  the  currency  :  — 

"  You  know,"  he  says,  "  the  obloquy  cast  upon  me, 
who  opposed  this  experiment.  You  know  that  we  have 
been  called  bank  agents,  bank  advocates,  and  bank  hire- 
lings. You  know  that  it  has  been  a  thousand  times  said 
that  the  experiment  worked  admirably,  that  nothing 
could  do  better,  that  it  was  the  highest  possible  evidence 
of  the  political  wisdom  and  sagacity  of  its  contrivers ; 
and  none  opposed  it,  or  doubted  its  efficiency,  but  the 
wicked  or  stupid. 

"Its  lofty  promises,  its  grandeur,  its  flashes  that  threw 
other  men's  sense  and  understanding  back  into  the 
shades  —  where  are  they  now?  Here  is  the  'fine  of 
fines,  and  the  recovery  of  recoveries;'  its  panics,  its 
scoffs,  its  jeers,  its  jests,  its  gibes  at  all  former  experi- 
ence, its  cry  of  ( a  new  policy,'  which  was  so  much  to 
delight  and  astonish  mankind.  To  this  conclusion  has 
it  come  at  last :  — 

" '  But  yesterday  it  stood  against  a  world  : 

Now  lies  it  there,  and  none  so  poor  to  do  it  reverence/  " 

He  said  that  every  step  in  our  financial  and  banking 
system,  since  1832,  had  been  a  false  step  :  that  if  there 
had  been  over-trading  and  rash  speculation  in  the  public 
lands,  the  Government  had  encouraged  them  by  furnish- 
ing the  means  by  the  money  it  accumulated  in  the  de- 
posit banks. 

There  was  another  popular  meeting  in  Philadelphia, 
and  also  one  in  Baltimore,  maintaining  the  policy  of  a 
specie  currency,  and  denouncing  banks,  moneyed  aris- 
tocracy, and  other  abuses. 
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At  a  very  numerous  public  meeting  in  New  York,  on 
the  third  of  July,  they  passed  resolutions  in  favor  of  a 
metallic  currency,  against  a  National  Bank,  and  ex- 
tolled the  conduct  of  Martin  Van  Buren  in  adhering  to 
the  measures  of  Andrew  Jackson. 

On  the  fourth  of  September,  Congress  having  assem- 
bled, President  Van  Buren  sent  them  his  first  message. 

He  begins  with  stating  the  cause  of  their  being  con- 
vened at  this  unusual  time,  which  was,  that  Congress 
having  made  it  the  duty  of  the  Treasury  Department  to 
discontinue  the  use  of  such  banks  as  should  fail  to  re- 
deem their  notes  in  specie,  and  all  the  banks  in  which 
the  public  money  had  been  deposited  having  suspended 
specie  payments  in  May  last,  the  regulations  of  Congress 
concerning  the  public  money  having  thus  become  inope- 
rative, he  had  felt  it  his  duty  to  give  them  an  early 
opportunity  of  exercising  their  supervisory  powers.  He 
also  apprehended  that  the  receipts  into  the  treasury  would 
not  be  sufficient  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  Govern- 
ment. These  fears  have  been  since  realized,  and  would 
make  some  further  provision  by  Congress  necessary. 

He  had  granted  indulgence  to  the  mercantile  class  in- 
debted to  the  Government,  in  consequence  of  their  pre- 
sent difficulties.  The  Government  had  also,  under  its 
obligations  to  pay  specie,  been  restrained  from  offering 
its  creditors  the  notes  of  any  bank  not  paying  specie. 
From  these  sources  of  difficulty,  for  which  they  alone 
could  provide,  their  meeting  was  indispensable. 

He  adverted  to  the  different  opinions  that  had  prevailed 
as  to  the  causes  of  the  recent  revulsion,  arising  not 
merely  from  the  nature  of  the  subject,  but  also  from 
party  influences.  It  was  natural  that  those  who  had 
opposed  the  policy  of  the  Government  should  attribute 
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the  embarrassment  to  that  policy.  He  proceeded  to  sug- 
gest remedies  for  the  mischief. 

He  attributed  our  present  condition  to  over-action, 
which  has  been  stimulated  from  over-issues  of  bank 
paper.  From  1834  to  1836,  the  banking  capital  of  the 
country  was  increased  fifty-one  millions,  the  paper  cir- 
culation forty-five  millions,  and  the  discounts  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-three  millions.  To  this  is  to  be  added 
the  many  millions  acquired  by  foreign  loans. 

The  consequences  of  this  redundancy  of  credit  were  a 
large  foreign  debt,  an  extension  of  credit  to  country 
traders  beyond  the  wants  of  the  people,  the  investment 
of  thirty-nine  and  a  half  millions  in  public  lands,  and  the 
creation  of  debts  to  an  immense  amount  for  real  estate  in 
existing  or  anticipated  cities,  and  a  large  expenditure  in 
improvements  which  have  been  found  ruinously  improvi- 
dent, and  the  diversion  of  much  labor  to  other  pursuits 
which  should  have  been  applied  to  agriculture ;  together 
with  the  rapid  growth  of  luxurious  habits.  A  revulsion 
was  foreseen,  though  its  actual  severity  was  not  antici- 
pated. The  great  fire  in  New  York  helped  to  aggravate 
the  mischief. 

That  these  causes  produced  the  present  state  of  things 
is  clear  from  the  recurrence  of  similar  evils  in  Great 
Britain,  and  throughout  the  commercial  world.  We  find 
there  the  same  increase  of  bank  capital,  and  of  paper 
credit  —  the  same  spirit  of  speculation,  and  the  same 
reaction. 

The  objects  of  their  immediate  attention  are  to  regu- 
late the  safe  keeping,  transfer,  and  disbursement  of  the 
public  moneys ;  to  designate  the  funds  to  be  paid  and 
received;  to  prescribe  the  terms  of  indulgence ;  and  such 
other  measures  as  may  be  found  necessary. 

The  recent  events  have  greatly  increased  the  desire  to 
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separate  the  fiscal  operations  of  the  Government  from 
those  of  individuals  or  corporations. 

To  create  a  National  Bank  would  be  to  disregard  the 
popular  will,  twice  solemnly  expressed.  The  present 
evils  would  not  have  been  prevented  by  a  National 
Bank,  as  we  have  seen  in  England.  Nor  is  such  an  in- 
stitution recommended  on  account  of  the  business  of 
domestic  exchanges.  This  may  be  effected  by  means  of 
Government  drafts.  This  subject  has  been  well  con- 
sidered by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  whose  views 
will  be  presented  to  Congress :  but  it  was  not  intended 
by  the  Constitution  that  the  Government  should  assume 
the  management  of  domestic  or  foreign  exchanges.  It 
might  as  justly  be  expected  to  provide  for  the  transpor- 
tation of  merchandize.  It  is  properly  left  to  the  manage- 
ment of  individuals.  The  opposite  opinions  on  the  neces- 
sity of  a  National  Bank  are  adverted  to.  His  own 
opinions,  as  formerly  announced,  against  such  an  institu- 
tion are  unchanged ;  and  he  now  has  an  increased  con- 
viction that  it  would  not  only  fail  to  accomplish  the 
benefits  expected  from  it,  but  be  dangerous  to  our  repub- 
lican system. 

The  failure  of  the  deposit  banks,  though  they  were  at 
first  entirely  successful,  to  pay  up  the  public  money 
when  required  for  distribution  among  the  several  States, 
leads  to  the  inquiry  whether  there  are  not  great  evils 
inherent  in  any  connection  between  the  Government  and 
banks  of  issue.  After  discussing  the  subject,  he  decides 
against  the  policy  of  such  a  connection,  which  would 
be  particularly  injurious  in  case  of  war.  The  public  de- 
posits are  used  by  the  banks  to  increase  their  loans;  and 
those  that  thought  themselves  most  fortunate  by  the  use 
of  those  funds,  find  themselves  embarrassed  when  the 
season  of  payment  arrives.  These  deposits,  moreover, 
YOL.  IY. — 20 
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stimulate  to  rash  enterprise,  and  aggravate  the  fluctua- 
tions of  commerce.  He  does  not  undervalue  the  benefits 
of  credit  in  commerce,  it  is  only  against  its  abuses  that 
he  would  warn  our  citizens. 

Such  an  agency  as  is  afforded  by  the  local  banks  may 
be  convenient  to  the  treasury,  but  it  is  not  indispens- 
able. The  collection,  safe  keeping  and  disbursement  of 
the  public  money  can,  it  is  believed,  be  well  arranged 
by  the  officers  of  the  Government.  The  aid  afforded  by 
the  banks  in  transferring  the  funds  of  the  Government 
is  less  than  has  been  supposed.  The  facilities  will  be 
much  increased  by  the  improved  means  of  communica- 
tion. The  plan  of  doing  this,  as  suggested  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  may  be  effected  by  such  modifica- 
tions and  safeguards  as  he  recommends ;  and  all  danger 
may  be  removed  by  the  creation  of  special  places  of  de- 
posit and  disbursement  of  such  sums  as  cannot  safely  be 
left  in  the  possession  of  the  collecting  officers.  These 
need  not  exceed  ten,  nor  the  additional  expense  sixty 
thousand  dollars  a  year. 

The  affairs  of  the  post-office  have  been  conducted, 
since  May,  wholly  by  means  of  the  legal  currency.  As 
to  the  power  and  influence  supposed  to  arise  from  the 
custody  and  disbursement  of  the  public  money,  he  de- 
clares that  nothing  would  be  more  acceptable  to  him  than 
the  withdrawal  of  these  duties  from  the  Executive ;  but, 
under  our  present  form  of  government,  the  intervention 
of  Executive  officers  in  collecting  and  disbursing  the  pub- 
lic money  seems  to  be  unavoidable ;  and  it  remains  to  be 
inquired  whether  such  intervention  would  be  increased 
by  dispensing  with  the  agency  of  banks.  After  exami- 
nation of  the  two  modes,  he  infers  that  the  proposed  plan 
is  less  liable  to  objection,  on  the  score  of  Executive  pa- 
tronage, than  any  bank  agency  whatever. 
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With  these  views,  he  leaves  the  subject  to  Congress. 
It  deserves  a  full  and  free  discussion. 

The  Constitution  evidently  intended  to  make  gold  and 
silver  the  only  legal  currency;  but  the  Government, 
without  direct  legislative  authority,  used  banks  as  fiscal 
aids  to  the  treasury ;  and  the  receipt  of  their  notes  was 
justified  in  their  certain  and  immediate  convertibility 
into  specie.  When  the  banks  lately  suspended  cash  pay- 
ments, receipt  of  any  thing  but  gold  and  silver  was  pro- 
hibited; and  Congress  has  now  to  decide  whether  the 
revenue  shall  continue  to  be  so  collected.  He  presumes 
that  the  receipt  of  bank-notes,  not  redeemed  on  demand, 
will  not  be  sanctioned ;  besides  destroying  the  equality  of 
imposts,  it  would  frustrate  the  policy  of  infusing  into  our 
circulation  a  large  proportion  of  the  precious  metals. 
Under  that  policy,  our  specie  has  increased  to  eighty 
millions.  It  would  soon  drive  specie  out  of  circulation. 

For  the  Government  to  refuse  to  receive  any  thing 
but  gold  and  silver  is  not  to  make  an  unjust  discrimina- 
tion between  the  Government  and  individuals ;  but  to 
place  it  on  the  same  footing  as  individuals,  who  are  not 
compelled  to  receive  any  thing  else  in  discharge  of  their 
debts.  But  the  measure  is  a  restriction,  not  a  favor,  and 
takes  from  the  officer  all  discretion ;  and  if  it  occasions 
some  embarrassment,  in  the  event  of  a  sudden  and  gene- 
ral bank  suspension,  this  inconvenience  is  more  than 
compensated  by  its  enlargement  of  the  circulation  of  gold 
and  silver,  and  the  increased  safety  of  bank  paper;  and 
it  may  be  even  to  the  interest  of  the  banks  themselves, 
that  the  Government  should  not  receive  their  paper. 

These  views,  he  thinks,  are  in  accordance  with  the 
Federal  Constitution ;  and  had  the  extension  of  the 
banking  system  been  foreseen,  he  thinks  it  probable 
that  the  prohibition  to  issue  bills  of  credit  by  the  States 
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would  also  have  been  extended  to  the  General  Govern- 
ment. 

In  the  mean  time,  we  ought  to  provide  all  the  reme- 
dies we  can  against  a  depreciated  paper  currency ;  and 
a  uniform  law  concerning  bankruptcies  has  been  sug- 
gested, as  a  salutary  check. 

The  question  of  further  indulgence  on  duty  bonds  is 
submitted  to  Congress.  On  this  subject,  he  refers  them 
to  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

The  deficit  in  the  treasury  will  be  greater  than  was 
estimated.  It  will  probably  require  six  millions  beyond 
the  receipts  for  the  service  of  the  year;  and  if  four  mil- 
lions be  retained  in  the  treasury,  then  ten  millions  of 
additional  revenue  will  be  required. 

It  is  not  proposed  to  raise  this  sum  by  loans  or  taxes. 
There  are  now  in  the  treasury  nine  millions  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty-seven  thousand  two  hundred  and  fourteen 
dollars,  directed  to  be  deposited  with  the  States  in  Octo- 
ber next ;  and  as  it  is  liable  to  be  recalled,  if  needed, 
and  it  will  be  wanted,  he  suggests  that  it  should  be  with- 
held. This  may  produce  inconvenience  to  some  of  the 
States,  but  it  would  be  unjust  and  unwise  to  burden  the 
country  with  additional  taxation,  when  there  is  a  large 
surplus  revenue.  Until  the  amount  can  be  collected 
from  the  banks,  treasury-notes  may  be  temporarily 
issued. 

The  measures  now  proposed  are  clearly  within  the 
constitutional  powers  of  Congress,  and  are  likely  to  afford 
essential  aid  in  a  form  adapted  to  the  nature  of  our  Gov- 
ernment. Those  who  look  to  it  for  specific  "  aid  to  the 
citizen  to  relieve  him  from  embarrassment  arising  from 
losses  by  revulsions  in  commerce  and  credit,  lose  sight 
of  the  ends  for  which  it  was  created,  and  the  powers 
with  which  it  is  clothed."  "  All  communities  are  apt  to 
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look  to  government  for  too  much."  The  framers  of  our 
Constitution  "judged  that  the  less  Government  inter- 
feres with  private  pursuits,  the  better  for  the  general 
prosperity ;"  and  if  he  refrains  "  from  suggesting  to  Con- 
gress any  specific  plan  for  regulating  the  exchanges  of 
the  country,  relieving  mercantile  embarrassments,  or  in- 
terfering with  the  ordinary  operations  of  foreign  or  do- 
mestic commerce,  it  is  from  a  conviction  that  such  mea- 
sures are  not  within  the  constitutional  province  of  the 
General  Government. 

The  difficulties  of  the  times  cannot  be  regarded  as 
affecting  the  permanent  prosperity  of  the  nation.  The 
suspension  of  specie  payments,  under  the  circumstances 
of  our  country,  can  be  but  temporary ;  and  all  banks 
that  are  solvent  will  redeem  their  issues  in  gold  and 
silver. 

He  regrets  that,  in  his  first  communication,  he  should 
be  required  to  address  them  on  such  topics ;  "  but  it  is  a 
high  gratification  to  know  that  we  act  for  a  people  to 
whom  the  truth,  however  unpromising,  can  always  be 
spoken  with  safety,  and  for  the  trial  of  whose  patriotism 
no  emergency  is  too  severe."  He  does  not  mean  to  de- 
tain them  longer  than  the  object  for  which  they  were 
convened  demands;  and  he  reseives  for  their  annual 
meeting  the  general  information  on  the  state  of  the 
Union. 

This  message  had  been  looked  for  with  great  anxiety 
by  the  public,  naturally  desirous  of  learning  the  course 
proposed  to  be  pursued  by  the  Administration;  and 
while  all  the  State  banks,  and  those  interested  in  them, 
did  not  relish  the  doctrine  of  separating  the  moneyed 
concerns  of  the  Government  from  all  agency  of  the 
banks,  many  others  were  dissatisfied  with  the  proposi- 
tion that  the  people  expected  too  much  from  the  Gov- 
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ernment,  whose  proper  province  was  not  to  aid  or 
relieve  individuals,  however  numerous  a  class  they  con- 
stituted, but  to  leave  them  to  their  own  and  other  pri- 
vate efforts. 

Probably  some  surprise  was  felt  by  the  Opposition, 
that  the  President,  instead  of  admitting  that  the  sus- 
pension of  the  banks  had  been  an  unexpected  evil,  and 
of  attempting  to  show  that  it  was  not  fairly  attributable 
to  the  measures  of  the  Government,  should  have  regarded 
it  as  a  confirmation  of  the  policy  that  had  condemned 
all  systems  of  paper  money,  and  had  sought  to  establish 
a  metallic  currency.  The  views  presented  by  him  in 
favor  of  that  policy  were  well  calculated  to  influence 
popular  sentiment ;  and,  therefore,  the  friends  of  the  Ad- 
ministration were  disposed  to  give  to  the  message  the 
widest  circulation. 

The  banks  of  New  York  had,  a  little  before  Congress 
met,  proposed  to  the  banks  of  Philadelphia,  to  call  a  con- 
vention of  the  banks  to  meet  in  New  York,  in  October, 
for  the  purpose  of  fixing  on  a  day  for  resuming  cash  pay- 
ments ;  but  the  Philadelphians  thought  it  would  be  pre- 
mature to  act  on  the  subject,  until  they  saw  the  course 
that  Congress  would  pursue,  and  declined  to  appoint 
delegates  to  the  proposed  convention. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  very 
full  in  its  details  of  the  course  pursued  by  the  Depart- 
ment since  the  bank  suspension,  as  well  as  on  the  plan 
of  separating  the  financial  concerns  of  the  Government 
from  all  connection  with  the  banks. 

Mr.  Wright,  of  New  York,  introduced  a  bill  in  the 
Senate  for  the  issue  of  ten  millions  of  treasury-notes,  not 
bearing  interest  for  one  year ;  also  a  bill,  authorising  a 
further  postponement  of  the  time  of  payment  of  duty 
bonds  for  six  months. 
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The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  addressed  a  letter  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  House,  in  compliance  with  a  reso- 
lution of  the  eleventh  instant,  inquiring  whether  a 
letter  purporting  to  be  from  him  to  the  Clerk  of  the 
House,  offering  payment  to  the  members  in  specie,  was 
authentic;  and  if  so,  to  what  other  claimants  on  the 
treasury  a  similar  offer  has  been  made,  and  what  princi- 
ple of  discrimination  has  been  adopted :  also,  that  he 
report  the  amount  of  specie  received  since  the  first  of 
May  last,  from  whence  received,  how  it  has  been  dis- 
bursed, the  amount  on  hand  and  where  deposited,  and 
whether  any  part  of  the  public  dues  have  been  received 
on  protested  drafts. 

The  Secretary  states  that  the  letter  is  authentic;  that 
he  had  once  made  a  similar  offer  to  many  other  claim- 
ants, in  fulfilment  of  the  law  requiring  specie  to  be  paid 
by  the  Government ;  but  after  the  bank  suspension,  it 
was  necessary  to  make  some  discrimination.  Those 
whom  he  paid  in  specie  he  thus  classed :  — 

First.  The  debentures  of  the  merchants. 

Second.  The  salaries  of  all  the  land  officers. 

Third.  The  moneys  refunded  from  sales  of  land,  the 
titles  to  which  proved  defective. 

Fourth.  The  fees  received  for  patents,  and  refunded 
since  May. 

Fifth.  The  Indians,  and  those  connected  with  their 
affairs. 

Sixth,  A  large  part  of  the  payment  for  certain  State 
stocks  bought  by  the  War  Department,  for  investment 
of  Indian  funds. 

Seventh.  All  claims  on  the  Chickasaw  funds. 

Eighth.  Payments  have  been  made  with  a  view  to 
secure  the  efficient  operations  of  the  State,  War,  and 
Navy  Departments :  hence,  bills  of  exchange  have  been 
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purchased  with  specie,  and  the  bills  remitted  to  our 
agents  abroad. 

Ninth.  In  the  domestic  operations  of  the  War  and 
Navy  Departments,  specie  has  been  occasionally  fur- 
nished. 

Tenth.  Reasonable  amounts  in  specie  have  been  paid 
to  pensioners. 

Eleventh.  Specie  has  been  furnished  to  the  War  De- 
partment, to  defray  travelling  expenses  of  officers. 

Twelfth.  On  like  principles,  the  offer  was  made  to  pay 
members  of  Congress,  to  whom  most  of  the  pay  would  be 
for  travel,  in  so  short  a  session. 

Thirteenth.  As  the  specie  has  increased  from  the  land 
offices  in  June  and  July,  and  also  from  some  of  the  depo- 
sit banks,  the  Department  has  been  able  to  extend  its 
offers  yet  further. 

Fourteenth.  Judges,  and  other  officers  of  courts,  near 
land  offices,  have  been  paid  in  specie. 

Fifteenth.  The  holders  of  the  debt  against  the  cities 
in  the  District  of  Columbia ;  as  the  interest  on  the  stocks 
had  been  paid  in  specie. 

Sixteenth.  The  holders  of  the  scrip  for  the  fifth  in- 
stalment of  the  French  indemnity. 

The  other  inquiries  were  answered  so  as  to  exonerate 
the  Secretary. 

Various  petitions  and  memorials  were  presented  against 
the  annexation  of  Texas,  in  consequence  of  the  disposi- 
tion manifested  by  Texas;  and  Mr.  Adams  took  occasion 
to  declare  that,  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States,  a 
dissolution  of  the  Union  would  be  preferred  to  such 
annexation. 

On  the  discussion  of  the-  bill  for  issuing  treasury-notes, 
Mr.  Calhoun  spoke  at  great  length  on  the  present  finan- 
cial condition  of  the  country. 
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He  first  inquired  whether  the  connection  between  the 
Government  and  the  banks  should  continue ;  and  was 
decidedly  of  opinion  that  it  should  not.  He  considered 
it  to  be  an  established  fact,  that  the  State  banks  could 
not  furnish  a  sound  and  stable  currency :  the  only  alter- 
native presented  to  our  choice  is  a  disconnection  with 
the  State  banks,  or  the  establishment  of  a  Bank  of  the 
United  States. 

But  there  are  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  latter  alter- 
native which  he  considered  insuperable.  The  people  are 
generally  opposed  to  such  a  bank,  and  the  States  Rights 
party  have  always  considered  it  unconstitutional.  If 
these  difficulties  were  removed,  there  are  others  which 
would  prevent  the  success  of  the  experiment.  The  cir- 
cumstances of  the  present  time  are  very  different  from 
those  of  1816.  Nor  would  he  be  willing  to  afford  it  a 
triumph  over  the  Government,  though  he  considered  the 
Government  the  assailant. 

He  thinks,  moreover,  that  the  connection  between  the 
banks  and  the  Government  is  injurious  to  the  currency, 
as  the  issues  of  the  bank  expand  and  contract  with  the 
fiscal  action  of  the  Government.  He  endeavored  to  esta- 
blish this  position  from  a  history  of  the  banking  in  the 
United  States  from  the  year  1824. 

Another  objection  to  a  National  Bank  is,  that  it  was 
a  preference  to  some  citizens  over  others,  by  the  use  of 
the  public  funds.  It  makes  a  difference,  too,  between 
one  part  of  the  country  and  another.  As  the  Govern- 
ment and  banks  are  now  separated,  it  is  better  for  them 
both  to  remain  so. 

He  suggests  that  a  paper  currency,  in  some  form,  is 
indispensable,  in  the  present  condition  of  the  world.  He 
thinks  that  no  convertible  paper,  none  whose  credit  rests 
upon  a  promise  to  pay,  is  suitable  for  a  currency,  for  it 
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is  liable  to  excess :  the  only  basis  for  a  safe  currency  is 
the  demand  and  supply.  A  medium  resting  on  this  de- 
mand, which  simply  obliges  the  Government  to  receive 
it  in  all  its  dues,  to  the  exclusion  of  every  thing  except 
gold  and  silver,  and  which  shall  be  optional  with  those 
who  have  demands  on  the  Government  to  receive  or  not, 
would,  he  thinks,  be  as  stable  in  its  value  as  those 
metals  themselves,  and  be  as  little  liable  to  abuse  as  the 
power  of  coining.  Experience  alone  could  determine  the 
amount  of  this  currency.  He  draws  an  example  from 
the  paper  money  of  North  Carolina. 

As  to  the  relief  to  be  afforded,  he  fears  that  little  can 
be  done.  The  distress  of  the  country  arises  from  its  in- 
debtedness, and  it  can  be  relieved  only  by  the  payment 
of  its  debts. 

We  have  reached  a  remarkable  era  in  our  history ;  of 
Legislative  and  Executive  encroachments ;  of  tariffs,  sur- 
pluses, bank  and  public  debt,  and  extravagant  expendi- 
tures. The  Government  stands  now  disentangled  from 
the  past,  and  freer  to  choose  its  course  than  ever  before. 
He  rejoices  that  the  Executive  Department  is  so  reduced 
in  power  and  means,  that  it  can  no  longer  rely  on  its  in- 
fluence and  patronage  to  secure  a  majority. 

He  looks  with  pride  to  the  wise  and  noble  bearing  of 
the  little  States  Eights  party,  throughout  the  eventful 
period  the  country  has  passed  through  since  1824.  They 
had  joined  their  old  opponents  on  the  tariff  question,  but 
under  their  own  flag,  and  made  a  gallant  and  successful 
war  against  the  encroachments  of  the  Executive;  but 
that  terminated,  he  adds,  "  we  part  with  our  late  allies 
in  peace,  to  secure  the  fruits  of  our  long  but  successful 
struggle  under  the  old  republican  flag  of  1798." 

The  sub-treasury  bill,  as  it  was  called,  provided 
for  the  safe  keeping  of  the  public  money  by  the  Trea- 
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surer  of  the  United  States,  the  treasurer  of  the  mint  and 
its  branches,  all  collectors  of  the  customs  and  surveyors 
acting  in  that  capacity,  receivers  of  land  offices,  and 
postmasters,  till  the  same  were  ordered  to  be  paid  by  the 
proper  Department ;  and  all  such  depositories  were  to 
give  additional  security,  on  such  terms  as  should  be  re- 
quired by  the  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury :  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  might  appoint  special  agents  to 
examine  the  accounts  of  such  depositories. 

The  bill  passed  the  Senate  by  twenty-six  votes  to 
twenty. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  bill  to  postpone 
the  payment  of  the  fourth  instalment  of  the  surplus  fund 
to  the  States  until  the  first  of  January,  1839,  passed  the 
House  by  a  small  majority. 

The  sub-treasury  bill,  as  well  as  all  other  measures 
relative  to  the  monetary  and  financial  concerns  of  the 
nation,  created  a  protracted  discussion ;  and  the  effect 
of  the  bank  suspension  seemed  to  be  so  to  weaken  the 
Administration  party,  and  to  strengthen  that  of  the 
Opposition,  as  to  make  them  nearly  equal. 

All  the  leading  men  in  both  Houses  spoke  on  the  sub- 
ject, but  it  is  now  scarcely  necessary  to  do  more  than  to 
give  a  very  condensed  statement  of  their  respective 
views. 

Mr.  Clay  began  with  referring  the  present  state  of  the 
country  to  the  errors  of  the  Government.  If  over- action 
and  over- trading  were  the  immediate  causes,  the  Govern- 
ment was  responsible  for  them  by  its  measures.  These 
measures  were  :  —  First,  the  veto  of  the  bank  charter ; 
second,  the  removal  of  the  deposits,  with  the  injunction 
on  the  banks  to  enlarge  their  accommodations ;  third, 
the  gold  bill,  and  the  demand  of  gold  for  our  foreign  in- 
demnities ;  fourth,  the  clumsy  execution  of  the  deposit 
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law;  fifth,  the  Treasury  order  of  July,  1836  :  all  of  which 
he  examined  in  detail. 

He  denied  that  the  surplus  was  the  effect  of  the  tariff: 
it  arose  from  the  great  land  sales.  If  the  land  bill  had 
gone  into  operation,  this  surplus  would,  by  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  proceeds  of  sales,  have  prevented  the  large 
accumulation  in  the  treasury. 

Our  error  has  not  been  so  much  a  want  of  wisdom  as 
of  firmness.  The  will  of  one  man  has  been  allowed  to 
predominate,  and  to  carry  measures  which  had  been  pre- 
viously disapproved  and  condemned. 

The  remedial  measures  now  proposed  are :  —  First, 
the  sub-treasuries,  the  public  depositories  for  the  specie 
of  the  Government,  refusing  all  the  notes  of  banks; 
second,  a  bankrupt  law,  levelled  at  the  State  banks 
that  stop  payment;  third,  a  particular  law  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  prohibiting  the  circulation  of  any 
inconvertible  paper;  and  fourth,  the  suspension  of  the 
fourth  instalment  to  the  States :  which  system,  if  car- 
ried out,  must  end  in  the  total  subversion  of  the  State 
banks. 

He  spoke  of  the  advantages  of  a  convertible  paper,  as 
a  labor-saving  instrument.  He  impugned  Mr.  Calhoun's 
plan  of  a  paper  currency,  affirmed  that  the  paper  of 
North  Carolina  did  depreciate,  and  adverted  to  a  similar 
experiment  in  Kentucky,  where  it  signally  failed.  To 
make  war  upon  the  State  banks  is  to  make  war  upon 
the  people. 

True  wisdom,  he  urged,  consists  not  in  aiming  at 
theoretic  perfection,  but  in  the  good  that  is  practicable. 
A  currency  exclusively  metallic  would  cause  great  injus- 
tice, by  depreciating  property.  He  objected  to  the  sub- 
treasuries,  for  their  insecurity;  and  adverted  to  the 
delinquency  of  the  State  Treasurers  in  Kentucky.  He 
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spoke  of  the  liability  of  the  proposed  system  to  favoritism, 
and  of  its  fearful  increase  of  Executive  patronage. 

He  denied  that  this  power  or  patronage  was  diminished. 
So  far  from  disclaiming  any  part  of  it,  the  present  Chief 
Magistrate  has  avowed  his  intention  of  following  in  the 
footsteps  of  his  predecessor.  "  The  person  of  the  Chief 
Magistrate  is  changed,  but  there  stands  the  Executive 
power,  perpetuated  in  all  its  vast  magnitude,  undi- 
minished,  reasserted,  and  overshadowing  all  the  other 
Departments  of  the  Government.  Every  trophy  which 
the  late  President  won  from  them  now  decorates  the 
Executive  mansion.  Every  power  which  he  tore  from  a 
bleeding  Constitution  is  now  in  the  Executive  armory, 
ready,  as  time  and  occasion  may  prompt  the  existing  in- 
cumbent, whoever  he  may  be,  to  be  thundered  against 
the  liberties  of  the  people." 

"  Pass  this  bill,  and  the  union  of  the  purse  and  the 
sword,  so  justly  deprecated,  will  be  effected." 

The  operation  of  the  system  in  increasing  the  power 
and  influence  of  the  Executive  was  then  pointed  out. 

The  Government  now  says  the  people  expect  too  much 
from  it ;  it  is  not  its  business  to  furnish  exchanges :  but 
that  was  not  its  language  in  its  contest  with  the  Bank. 

He  adverted  to  a  National  Bank;  denied  that  the 
question  had  been  decided  by  the  American  people; 
thinks  a  President  has  no  right  to  say  in  advance  that 
he  would  not  approve  of  a  particular  bill,  if  it  were  passed 
by  Congress ;  and  believed  that  a  majority  of  the  people 
would  now  be  in  favor  of  a  National  Bank.  The  bene- 
fits of  such  a  Bank  are  dwelt  upon ;  and  he  does  not 
think  that  any  practicable  connection  of  State  banks  can 
supply  a  general  currency;  but  between  Mr.  Kives's 
scheme  for  that  purpose,  and  that  recommended  by  the 
Administration,  he  should  prefer  the  former. 
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Mr.  Rives's  amendment  proposed  to  authorise  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  bills  of  all  specie-paying  banks  not  issuing 
notes  of  less  than  twenty  dollars  (as  a  substitute  for  the 
whole  sub-treasury  bill)  :  it  was  lost  by  twenty-six  votes 
to  twenty-two. 

One  of  the  assailants  of  the  sub-treasury  scheme — Mr. 
Hoffman,  of  New  York  —  was  particularly  successful. 
He  was  opposed  to  this  bill,  because  it  violated  the  Con- 
stitution, at  least  in  its  spirit.  He  said  there  should  be 
a  common  credit  or  discredit  between  the  Government 
and  the  people,  a  common  honor  or  dishonor,  a  common 
interest  in  all  things  between  them.  He  scanned  the 
provisions  of  the  bill,  said  defalcation  would  ensue ;  be- 
sides the  pilfering  and  frauds  of  those  who  would  have  the 
charge  of  the  public  revenues,  there  would  be  the  brawl- 
ing sycophant,  and  the  unscrupulous  partisan,  whose  very 
bread  would  depend  upon  his  subserviency  to  Executive 
dictation.  He  said  the  true  cause  of  the  distress  of  the 
country  was  the  war  on  the  Bank  of  the  United  States 
by  the  late  Executive.  He  had  never  been  the  friend  or 
the  enemy  of  that  Bank,  or  of  the  local  banks.  He 
showed  that  Mr.  Van  Buren  had  risen  to  power  by  the 
aid  of  the  Safety  fund  system,  and  that  he  was  now  kick- 
ing away  the  ladder  by  which  he  had  risen.  The  bill 
had  been  called  a  "  divorce  bill ;"  but  it  was  rather  a 
"  fatal  marriage :"  fatal  to  the  Constitution,  and  to  the 
liberties  and  happiness  of  the  people. 

Mr.  King,  of  Georgia,  followed  on  the  same  side.  He 
showed  that  the  system  of  exchanges  by  the  State  banks, 
instead  of  being  cheaper,  was  far  more  expensive,  and 
gave  to  those  banks  enormous  profits.  He  aimed  to 
show  that  the  measures  of  the  Government  had  produced 
all  the  present  mischief.  He  had  been  in  favor  of  Mr. 
Van  Buren's  election.  In  answer  to  the  President's 
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argument  from  the  similar  distress  in  England,  he  showed 
the  difference  between  the  character  of  the  pecuniary 
difficulties  in  England  and  this  country ;  no  redundancy 
of  currency  there — the  increase  being  there  only  one  and 
a  half  per  cent,  but  here  it  was  ninety-six  per  cent.  Our 
foreign  debt,  instead  of  being  only  thirty  millions,  is  up- 
wards of  one  hundred  millions.  He  showed  the  mis- 
chievous effects  of  the  removal  of  the  deposits  in  depre- 
ciating our  staples  at  home,  increasing  the  import  of 
specie,  the  increase  of  paper  currency,  speculation,  in- 
debtedness, and  bank  suspension.  He  commented  on 
the  specie  circular,  and  on  its  mischiefs;  but  for  this 
order,  he  believed  there  would  have  been  no  bank  sus- 
pension. 

He  spoke  favorably  of  the  late  National  Bank,  though 
he  had  always  been  opposed  to  the  wrhole  paper  system. 
He  had  always  acted  with  the  Democratic  party.  The 
separation  of  the  banks  from  the  Government  he  did  not 
object  to,  if  we  could  provide  safely  for  the  public 
money ;  but  he  thought  the  bill  both  imperfect  and  ob- 
scure. On  the  restriction  of  all  public  dues  to  payment 
in  specie,  he  could  never  think  without  instructions 
from  his  constituents.  He  regarded  the  project  as  im- 
practicable, unnecessary,  and  in  many  ways  injurious; 
and  moved  to  postpone  the  subject  to  the  first  Monday 
in  December. 

Mr.  Pope,  of  Kentucky,  made  a  speech  on  the  same 
bill,  in  the  House  of  Kepresentatives.  He  had  aided  in 
the  election  of  the  late  Chief  Magistrate,  and  had  ever 
been  unwilling  to  assail  him  or  his  measures ;  but  he 
had  disapproved  of  his  veto  of  the  Bank  bill,  the  remo- 
val of  the  deposits,  and  other  acts  tending  to  increase 
the  Executive  power.  He  expressed  himself  strongly  in 
favor  of  a  National  Bank,  as  a  useful  institution.  He 
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was  decidedly  opposed  to  the  scheme  of  a  sub-treasury, 
and  against  an  exclusive  metallic  currency,  as  not  suited 
to  the  circumstances  and  habits  of  the  people.  It  would 
be  productive  of  the  most  disastrous  consequences. 

He  adverted  to  the  "  cant  phrase"  of  a  divorce  of  the 
Government  from  the  Banks,  which,  when  closely  looked 
to  is  a  divorce  of  the  States,  banks,  and  people,  from  the 
States,  banks,  and  people.  He  urged  that  we  were  bound 
to  exert  all  our  power  to  redeem  our  country  from  the 
evils  and  dangers  which  surround  it.  He  was  decidedly 
in  favor  of  a  National  Bank,  which  he  regarded  as  con- 
stitutional. 

Mr.  Graves,  of  Kentucky,  was  also  opposed  to  the  sub- 
treasury  scheme,  in  his  speech  on  the  postponement  of 
the  fourth  instalment  to  the  States.  He  regarded  the 
failure  to  charter  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  as  the 
cause  of  all  the  present  difficulties  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Talmadge,  of  New  York,  was  also  opposed  to  the 
subtreasury  scheme.  He  was  from  the  same  State  as  the 
President,  and  had  long  been  intimate  with  him.  It  was 
with  regret,  then,  that  he  found  himself  compelled  to  dif- 
fer from  him  on  a  question  touching  the  public  interest. 
His  mind  had  long  been  made  up  against  this  scheme. 
It  was  brought  forward,  in  1834,  by  a  member  of  the 
Opposition,  and  condemned  by  every  friend  of  the  Ad- 
ministration. Then  the  State  banks  were  the  favorite 
depositories  of  the  public  money.  The  people  were  con- 
gratulated on  the  better  currency,  and  the  reduction  in 
the  rates  of  exchange.  The  scheme  has  confessedly 
failed;  but  does  the  failure  remove  the  objection  to  a 
measure  so  loudly  condemned  as  dangerous,  disorgan- 
izing, and  revolutionary? 

The  mischiefs  of  the  specie  circular  were  brought  to 
notice.  He  said  that  the  suspension  of  the  banks  pro- 
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ceeded  from  causes  that  were  beyond  their  control.  He 
defended  the  credit  system;  maintained  that  the  pro- 
posed policy  would  not  only  give  to  the  country  a  depre- 
ciated currency,  but  would  eventually  deprive  it  of  all 
currency  whatever ;  and  that,  if  the  banks  were  to  re- 
sume cash  payments,  under  the  new  system  they  would 
be  compelled  to  stop  again.  The  abuses  to  which  this 
plan  of  keeping  the  public  money  are  exposed  were 
much  insisted  on ;  and  he  looked  forward  to  the  conse- 
quences with  the  most  fearful  forebodings. 

Mr.  Adams  also  made  a  long  speech  on  the  bill  for 
regulating  the  deposit  banks,  in  opposition  to  the  course 
which  the  Administration  wished  to  pursue,  and  which 
had  been  zealously  supported  by  Mr.  Cambreling,  of  New 
York.  He  endeavored  to  prove,  by  very  copious  and 
minute  details,  that  the  Administration  had  shown  great 
injustice  and  favoritism  in  the  distribution  of  the  Gov- 
ernment deposits. 

The  sub-treasury  scheme  was  also  very  fully  discussed 
by  Mr.  Webster  in  the  Senate.  He  began  by  saying  he 
was  opposed  to  the  doctrines  of  the  President's  message, 
and  also  to  the  amendment  proposed  by  Mr.  Calhoun.  It 
was  his  purpose  to  discuss  the  subject  as  a  question  of 
practical  politics. 

He  gave  a  historical  review  of  the  United  States  Bank. 
The  experiment  of  the  State  banks  having  failed,  the 
Government  was  bound  either  to  take  the  currency  into 
its  own  keeping,  or  leave  it  to  take  care  of  itself. 

The  object  of  the  message  is  to  seek  relief  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, but  not  to  afford  it  to  the  people;  and  he  asked 
if  the  Government  owes  no  duties,  except  to  itself.  He 
thought  it  existed,  not  for  its  own  ends,  but  for  the  pub- 
lic utility.  His  purpose  was  to  maintain  two  proposi- 
tions :  — 

YOL.  iv. — 21 
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First.  That  it  is  the  constitutional  duty  of  this  Gov- 
ernment to  see  that  a  proper  currency  be  maintained  and 
preserved. 

Second.  That  the  message,  the  bill,  and  the  proposed 
amendment,  deny  any  such  duty,  disclaim  all  such 
power,  and  confine  the  obligation  of  government  to  the 
mere  regulation  of  coins,  and  the  care  of  its  own 
revenue. 

The  argument  in  support  of  his  first  proposition  was 
very  copious  and  elaborate.  To  prove  the  second,  he 
quoted  several  passages  from  the  President's  late  mes- 
sage. On  these  questions  he  was  willing  to  abide  the 
test  of  time,  and  the  judgment  of  the  people. 

Mr.  Garland,  of  Virginia,  was  also  opposed  to  the  sub- 
treasury  scheme,  and  made  a  speech  in  support  of  his 
views.1  They  were  very  similar  to  those  which  have 
been  stated. 

Several  speakers  supported  the  President's  views,  as 
Mr.  Buchanan,  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Strange,  of  North 
Carolina,  and  some  others. 

The  result  of  this  discussion  was,  that  a  motion  to  lay 
the  bill  on  the  table,  on  the  fourteenth  of  October,  was 
carried  by  one  hundred  and  twenty  votes  to  one  hundred 
and  seven.  A  reconsideration  having  been  moved,  a 
motion  to  lay  the  question  of  reconsideration  on  the  table 
was  carried  by  one  hundred  and  nineteen  votes  to  one 
hundred  and  four. 

And  thus  the  only  remedial  measures  passed  at  this 
extra  session,  called  for  the  express  purpose  of  making- 
provision  for  the  difficulties  and  embarrassments  of  the 
the  country,  were  two  bills  —  one  to  postpone  the  pay- 
ment of  the  fourth  instalment  of  the  surplus  fund  among 
the  States ;  and  the  other,  to  authorise  the  Administra- 
1  Niles's  Register,  Vol.  LIL,  page  43. 
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tion  to  issue  treasury-notes  to  the  amount  of  ten  or 
twelve  millions:  and  Congress  adjourned  on  the  six- 
teenth of  October,  after  a  continuous  session  of  six  weeks, 
on  the  single  subject  of  the  currency. 

The  principle  urged  by  the  President,  that  it  was  not 
the  proper  province  of  the  Government  to  afford  relief  in 
cases  of  commercial  or  pecuniary  difficulty,  or  in  facili- 
tating the  means  of  exchange,  presented  to  the  Opposi- 
tion their  chief  ground  of  attack  on  the  message,  and 
was  calculated  to  procure  for  the  Administration  more 
enemies  than  friends.  Such  cold  and  heartless  policy 
found  no  compensation  even  with  the  masses  of  the  De- 
mocratic party,  for  its  saving  of  the  public  money.  On 
the  whole,  it  appeared  that  the  Administration  had  not 
been  able  to  gain,  by  its  measures  or  its  doctrines  in  the 
extra  session  of  Congress,  even  if  it  gained  at  all,  enough 
to  counterbalance  what  it  had  lost  of  popular  favor  by 
the  general  bank  suspension,  and  the  pecuniary  difficul- 
ties which  followed  it.  By  the  election  in  the  President's 
own  State,  in  November,  the  Whigs,  who,  last  year,  had 
but  thirty-four  votes  out  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight 
in  the  State  Legislature,  had  this  year  one  hundred  and 
one  votes,  equal  to  a  majority  of  seventy-four.  Similar 
results,  though  not  so  decisive,  took  place  in  other 
States  which  then  held  their  popular  elections.  A  more 
sudden  revolution  of  parties  was  never  known ;  and 
while  all  seemed  to  admit  that  no  one  of  a  party  whose 
policy  had  proved  so  ruinous,  and  was  then  so  unpopu- 
lar, stood  any  chance  of  being  elected  President  at  the 
next  election,  a  very  large  majority  settled  down  in  the 
belief  that  the  honor  would  be  bestowed  on  Henry  Clay, 
who,  from  many  of  his  former  opponents,  as  well  as  his 
friends,  already  received,  in  anticipation,  much  of  the 
court  that  is  commonly  bestowed  on  him  who  has  so 
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much  of  public  honors  and  emoluments  to  distribute. 
He  bore  these  flattering  attentions  with  an  easy  grace, 
as  well  as  with  his  wonted  good-huinor;  and  such  was  his 
sanguine  temper,  that,  notwithstanding  his  experience 
and  sagacity,  he  seemed,  as  much  as  any  one,  to  forget 
the  delusive  and  unstable  character  of  these  signs  of  the 
popular  sentiment. 

On  the  fourth  of  December,  Congress  assembled,  ana 
on  the  next  day  the  President  sent  to  both  Houses  his 
annual  message. 

He  congratulates  the  country,  not  only  on  its  tranquil- 
lity and  returning  health,  but  on  the  recovery  of  the 
public,  in  a  great  degree,  from  its  recent  embarrass- 
ments. 

Its  foreign  relations  are  not  much  changed  in  the  last 
year.  The  policy  of  his  predecessor,  in  this  part  of  his 
Administration,  is  highly  eulogized,  especially  in  re- 
storing to  the  mercantile  community  so  many  millions 
of  which  they  had  been  divested. 

On  the  subject  of  the  north-eastern  boundary,  he  says 
the  Administration  has  proposed  to  Great  Britain  a  con- 
ventional line,  but  no  answer  has  been  yet  received.  He 
trusts  that  the  settlement  of  this  irritating  question  can- 
not be  much  longer  deferred. 

All  the  other  European  Powers  are  specially  named, 
and  in  very  friendly  terms;  and  appear  to  afford  no 
occasion  for  controversy  or  disagreement,  except  Portu- 
gal, concerning  discriminating  duties. 

The  relations  with  the  new  American  Republics  are 
also  entirely  friendly,  with  the  exception  of  Mexico, 
whose  conduct  in  not  redressing  the  injuries  done  to  our 
citizens,  referred  to  with  some  minuteness,  is  strongly 
reprehended ;  and,  after  adverting  to  the  recommenda- 
tion of  his  predecessor  to  make  reprisals,  if  redress  was 
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longer  refused,  he  informs  Congress  that  his  last  demand 
for  satisfaction  was  unsuccessful,  and  that  it  was  for 
them  "  to  decide  upon  the  time,  the  mode,  and  the  mea- 
sure of  redress." 

The  balance  in  the  treasury,  on  the  first  of  January, 
1837,  was  near  forty-six  millions  of  dollars;  and  the  re- 
ceipts, including  the  treasury-notes  issued,  about  twenty- 
three  and  a  half  millions.  Of  this  amount,  above  thirty- 
five  millions  have  been  expended  on  appropriations 
previously  made,  arid  the  residue  will  be  the  nominal 
balance  in  the  treasury  on  the  first  of  January  next ;  but 
of  this,  little  more  than  one  million  will  be  available  — 
the  rest  is  chiefly  deposited  with  the  States,  and  due 
from  the  deposit  banks.  The  amount  of  treasury-notes 
necessary  to  be  issued  during  the  year  is  not  expected  to 
exceed  four  and  a  half  millions.  It  is  gratifying  to  antici- 
pate that,  notwithstanding  the  recent  commercial  embar- 
rassments, and  the  consequent  indulgence  given  by  the 
Government,  the  treasury-notes  will  be  redeemed  with- 
out resort  to  loans  or  increased  taxes. 

No  law  having  been  passed  at  the  late  session  for  the 
collection,  safe  keeping,  and  transfer  of  the  public 
money,  the  subject  is  again  brought  to  their  notice. 

He  had  then  presented  three  modes  for  their  con- 
sideration—  a  National  Bank;  the  deposit  system,  by 
the  means  of  local  banks;  and  their  discontinuance, 
with  provision  for  the  performance  of  their  duties  by  the 
public  officers.  To  the  two  first,  Congress  has  expressed 
its  dissent,  in  which  he  concurs :  on  the  last,  they  have 
been  able,  since  the  adjournment  of  Congress,  to  judge 
of  its  expediency,  and  also  to  learn  the  sentiments  of  the 
people.  Elections  have  been  since  held  in  some  of  the 
States,  and  this  measure  has  been  more  or  less  discussed; 
but  questions  of  "  deeper  and  more  immediate  local  in- 
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terest  than  the  fiscal  plans  of  the  national  treasury  were 
involved  in  those  elections."  He  adverts  to  the  influ- 
ence caused  by  the  large  amount  of  bank  capital  (one 
hundred  and  sixty  millions)  subject  to  forfeiture,  in  the 
feelings  and  opinions  on  this  subject.  His  own  opinions 
remain  unchanged.  The  discontinuance  of  the  State 
banks  for  fiscal  purposes,  he  says,  ought  not  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  measure  of  hostility  towards  them.  The 
object  is  to  remove  the  Government  from  all  dependence 
on  the  will  of  irresponsible  individuals;  to  withdraw  the 
public  money  from  the  uses  of  private  trade ;  to  with- 
hold inducement  to  improvident  dealings;  and  to  pre- 
serve the  Government  from  the  reproach  that  flows  from 
its  connection  with  the  banks.  These  views,  dictated  by 
no  desire  but  to  promote  the  public  interest,  are  submit- 
ted with  unfeigned  deference  for  the  opinions  of  others. 
If  Congress  does  not  agree  with  him,  he  shall  look  to 
their  wisdom  to  substitute  what  may  be  more  conducive 
to  the  public  interest,  and  more  acceptable  to  the  people. 
It  was  important  that  the  subject  should  be  settled  at 
the  present  session.-  He  further  suggested  that  the  pub- 
lic money  should  be  kept  in  the  banks  on  special  depo- 
sit. So  long  as  the  connection  with  the  Government  is 
voluntary,  few  of  the  difficulties  attending  a  compulsory 
connection  will  exist. 

He  felt  himself  bound  again  to  mention  the  late  Na- 
tional Bank.  The  charter  of  that  Bank  continued  its 
corporate  power  two  years  after  its  charter  expired,  for 
"  the  sole  purpose  of  closing  its  affairs."  Its  effects  were, 
however,  transferred  to  another  institution  under  another 
charter.  The  two  years  are  now  nearly  at  an  end ;  yet 
the  Bank  has  not  redeemed  and  cancelled  the  outstand- 
ing notes,  but  has  actually  reissued  them,  to  a  large 
amount,  since  the  third  of  March,  1836.  The  impro- 
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priety  of  this  course  he  strongly  condemns,  and  Congress 
was  recommended  to  prevent  similar  acts  in  future, 
which  are  not  consistent  with  good  faith,  and  may  be  fol- 
lowed by  serious  losses  to  individuals. 

On  the  subject  of  the  public  lands  he  comments  very 
fully.  He  is  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  policy  which  re- 
gards them  as  the  common  property  of  the  States.  The 
leading  object  of  the  Government  being  not  so  much  to 
derive  revenue  from  those  lands  as  to  obtain  their  settle- 
ment—  the  price,  therefore,  should  be  low,  and  they 
should  be  brought  into  the  market  no  sooner  than  they 
are  wanted  by  settlers. 

The  principal  modification  of  the  system  most  urged, 
of  late,  on  Congress,  is  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  those 
lands  that  have  proved  unsaleable.  On  this  vexed  ques- 
tion, he  suggested  a  compromise  of  conflicting  opinions, 
by  having  those  lands  actually  valued  and  classed  into 
two  or  more  rates  below  the  present  minimum  price. 
The  time,  he  said,  will  come  when  it  will  be  the  true 
policy  of  the  Government  to  tranfer  all  those  lands,  for 
a  reasonable  equivalent,  to  the  States  in  which  they  lie. 
He  also  recommended  a  general  pre-emption  law,  which 
should  allow  settlers  to  purchase  the  public  lands  at  the 
minimum  price. 

The  military  objects  of  his  recommendation,  or  notice, 
are  the  increase  of  the  regular  force,  the  organization  of 
the  militia,  an  increase  of  engineers,  and  an  increase  of 
the  term  for  which  cadets  educated  at  West  Point  should 
remain  in  the  public  service. 

The  removal  of  the  Indians  had  been  attended  with 
all  the  results  which  the  most  sanguine  anticipated.  If 
they  are  removed,  they  can  be  made  to  enjoy  the  bless- 
ings of  free  government,  and  may  be  steadily  advancing 
in  property,  knowledge,  and  civilization.  The  Govern- 
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ment  is  bound  to  fulfil  its  treaty  stipulations  with  them, 
and  to  protect  them  from  other  Indian  tribes,  and  all 
other  persons. 

The  reports  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  of  the 
Postmaster-general,  to  which  he  refers,  give  favorable 
statements  of  the  condition  of  their  respective  Depart- 
ments. 

The  provision  of  the  law  which  limits  the  term  of  ser- 
vice of  our  collecting  and  disbursing  officers  to  four  years, 
has  been  found  so  beneficial,  that  he  advises  its  extension 
to  all  officers  of  the  army  and  navy  entrusted  with  the 
receipt  or  payment  of  public  money,  and  that  they 
should,  moreover,  give  bond  and  security. 

The  interests  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  dependent 
altogether  upon  Congress,  are  recommended  to  their 
notice. 

His  last  recommendation,  in  a  message  of  unwonted 
length,  was  some  legal  provision  for  preventing  the  dis- 
tressing casualties,  of  such  frequent  occurrence,  in  steam- 
boats. 

In  consequence  of  some  jealousy  and  discord  between 
the  French  population  of  Lower  Canada  and  that  of 
Upper  Canada,  in  the  Legislature,  the  breach  had  gone 
on  widening,  till  it  ended  in  open  insurrection.  The 
people  of  the  United  States,  on  the  borders  of  Canada, 
felt  a  lively  interest  in  behalf  of  the  insurgents,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
deemed  it  prudent  to  instruct  all  its  officers  on  the  fron- 
tier to  prevent  any  unlawful  interference  on  the  part  of 
American  citizens  in  the  contest ;  and  on  the  fifth  of 
January  the  President  issued  his  proclamation,  reciting 
the  precautionary  measures  that  had  been  taken,  but 
that  this  warning  had  been  ineffectual,  and  that  the  ex- 
citement was  every  day  increasing  :  that  arms  and  mu- 
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nitions  of  war  had  been  procured  by  the  insurgents  in 
the  United  States :  that  a  military  force,  consisting 
partly  of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  had  been  actually 
organized,  had  been  congregated  at  Navy  Island,  and 
were  still  in  arms  under  the  command  of  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States.  He  therefore  exhorted  all  such  citizens 
to  return  to  their  respective  homes,  and  warned  them 
that,  for  violating  the  duties  of  neutrality,  they  would 
render  themselves  liable  to  punishment  under  the  laws 
of  the  United  States,  and  that  they  would  receive  no  aid 
or  countenance  from  the  Government  for  any  difficulties 
they  may  consequently  incur. 

Soon  after  the  message,  some  resolutions  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  Vermont  were  presented  to  Congress,  on  the 
subject  of  the  annexation  of  Texas,  and  of  slavery  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  They  affirmed  that  Congress  had 
the  constitutional  power  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  in  the  territories,  and  also  to 
abolish  the  slave-trade  between  the  several  States ;  and 
that  its  powers,  in  all  these  particulars,  ought  to  be 
exercised. 

They  maintained  that  its  power  to  admit  States  into 
the  Union  extended  only  to  those  whose  constitutional 
forms  of  government  were  authorised  and  approved  by 
the  legislative  sanction  of  that  body.  They  regard  the 
annexation  of  Louisiana  and  Florida  as  unwarranted 
assumptions  of  power. 

These  resolutions  produced  no  little  excitement,  and 
gave  rise  to  resolutions  in  both  Houses,  in  which  the 
right  of  Congress  to  intermeddle  with  the  subject  of 
slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  the  territories,  is 
denied,  and  is  pronounced  to  be  a  breach  of  faith  towards 
the  slaveholding  States. 
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Resolutions  on  this  subject  were  offered  by  Mr.  Cal- 
houn  and  Mr.  Maxwell  in  the  Senate. 

There  'having  been  numerous  petitions  from  the 
Northern  States  asking  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  which  topic  always  produced 
much  agitation,  Mr.  Patton,  of  Virginia,  moved  that, 
whenever  any  petition  or  memorial  touching  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery,  or  the  buying,  selling,  or  transferring 
slaves,  in  any  State,  District,  or  Territory,  shall  be  pre- 
sented, the  same  shall  be  laid  on  the  table,  without  being 
debated,  printed,  read,  or  referred ;  and  that  no  further 
action  whatever  shall  be  had  thereon. 

His  resolution  was  carried  by  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
votes  to  seventy-four.  Mr.  Adams,  when  his  name  was 
called,  rose  and  declared  that  he  held  the  resolution 
to  be  "a  violation  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  of  the  right  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  petition,  and  of  his  right  to  freedom  of  speech, 
as  a  member  of  this  House." 

A  message  was  received  from  the  President  to  both 
Houses,  on  the  eighth  of  January,  1838,  informing  them 
of  an  outrage  of  a  most  aggravated  character  having 
been  committed  by  the  British  forces  in  Canada,  and  a 
hostile,  though  temporary,  invasion  of  the  territory  of  the 
United  States. 

It  appeared  that  the  American  steamer  Caroline  was 
employed  in  carrying  passengers  and  freight  between 
Buffalo  and  Schlosser :  that  while  at  the  latter  place,  on 
the  twenty-ninth  of  December,  at  midnight,  she  was 
boarded  by  seventy  or  eighty  armed  men,  who  com- 
menced a  violent  attack  on  her  crew,  and  twenty-three 
other  citizens  lodging  on  board.  These  attempted  to 
escape,  but  several  were  wounded,  one  killed,  and 
twelve  are  missing.  The  vessel  was  then  set  on  fire, 
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turned  into  the  current,  and  carried  down  the  Niagara 
Falls. 

The  President  then  requested  Governor  Marcy  to 
place  such  militia  as  he  may  require,  under  General 
Scott,  who  had  been  ordered  to  take  command  on  the 
Canada  frontier. 

This  outrage  was  immediately  made  the  subject  of 
a  communication  to  Mr.  Fox,  the  British  Minister  at 
Washington,  asking  for  the  punishment  of  the  aggres- 
sors, and  that  it  had  been  deemed  prudent  to  order  a 
force  on  the  frontier  to  repel  similar  attempts. 

The  British  officer  commanding  —  Colonel  M'Nab  — - 
stated  that  two  parties  of  Canadians  had  been  fired 
upon  from  the  American  side,  near  Fort  Schlosser :  that 
the  steamer  Caroline  had  been  sold  to  the  pirates  on 
Navy  Island,  and  loaded  with  provisions  and  munitions 
of  war,  not  only  in  the  United  States,  but  immediately 
under  the  notice  of  their  public  authorities  :  and  that 
these  stores  were  forwarded  to  Navy  Island  for  the  use 
of  the  pirates  assembled  there,  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
vading and  plundering  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  country. 

The  subject  gave  rise  to  a  spirited  debate  —  some  cen- 
suring the  Administration  for  leaving  the  frontier  de- 
fenceless, and  others  defending  it,  and  censuring  the 
people  on  the  frontier  for  an  unjustifiable  intermeddling 
in  the  Canadian  disturbances. 

The  day  before  Mr,  Forsyth's  letter  to  Mr.  Fox  on  the 
subject  of  the  seizure  of  the  Caroline,  Mr.  Fox  had  writ- 
ten to  Mr.  Forsyth,  representing  that,  according  to  the 
official  information  he  had  received,  Upper  Canada  was 
actually  invaded  by  citizens  of  the  United  States,  who 
threatened  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  inhabitants. 
They  had  established  themselves  at  Navy  Island,  on  the 
Canadian  side  of  the  Niagara  River;  were  commanded 
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by  a  native  American,  Van  Rensselaer ;  and  they  con- 
tinue to  procure  provisions,  and  arms,  for  their  criminal 
enterprise. 

Mr.  Forsyth  replied  the  next  day  —  the  fifth  of  Janu- 
ary—  and  informed  him  of  the  efforts  the  President  had 
made,  and  would  continue  to  make,  to  prevent  the  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  from  taking  any  part  in  the 
disturbances  in  Canada. 

Mr.  Fillmore,  of  New  York,  offered  a  resolution,  call- 
ing on  the  President  for  information  respecting  the  cap- 
ture arid  destruction  of  the  Caroline  at  Schlosser,  the 
murder  of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  whether  the  cap- 
ture was  authorised  by  British  authorities,  and  what 
steps  had  been  taken  to  obtain  satisfaction ;  and  to  com- 
municate to  the  House  any  correspondence  that  has 
taken  place  regarding  the  same. 

On  the  thirty-first  of  January,  1838,  Mr.  Wright,  of 
New  York,  made  a  long  speech  in  the  Senate  in  support 
of  the  sub-treasury  bill  which  he  had  introduced.  After 
explaining  the  character  and  purpose  of  each  provision 
of  the  bill,  he  spoke  at  large  in  favor  of  its  general  policy 
of  entrusting  the  safe  keeping  and  disbursement  of  the 
public  money  to  officers  of  the  Government,  in  preference 
to  the  deposit  banks.  The  bill  proposes  bond  and  secu- 
rity from  each  depository.  It  provides  vaults  and  safes 
at  the  most  important  points  of  collection ;  and  proposes 
to  use  the  banks  for  special  deposits,  where  the  Govern- 
ment has  no  depositories. 

He  insisted,  first,  that  the  risk  was  much  greater 
under  the  former  system. 

Second.  That  the  expense  was  less,  if  we  took  into 
account  the  loss  which  the  public  was  likely  to  sustain 
from  the  failure  of  the  banks  to  meet  their  engagements, 
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the  extra  session  of  Congress,  and  some  other  considera- 
tions. 

Third.  The  Executive  patronage  would  be  less. 

Fourth.  It  would  prove  a  salutary  check  on  the  banks 
themselves. 

Fifth.  Its  influence  upon  the  Government  of  the  coun- 
try and  its  finances.  The  proposed  system  would  ena- 
ble the  Government  at  all  times  to  pay  its  debts. 

Sixth.  Its  influence  upon  the  general  currency,  which 
would  have  all  the  solidity  and  stability  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver, instead  of  being  liable  to  the  fluctuations  that  took 
place  when  the  currency  was  wholly  or  largely  of  paper. 

He  then  proceeded  to  answer  the  most  prominent 
objections  to  the  system : 

As,  that  it  was  an  attack  on  the  banking  institutions. 
He  said  there  was  nothing  to  authorise  the  banks  to 
assert  any  claim  of  right  to  a  connection  with  the  Gov- 
ernment. They  had  never  been  its  depositories  until 
lately,  and  they  themselves  had  forfeited  the  right  by 
violating  the  conditions  upon  which  it  was  granted. 

The  next  objection  to  the  system  was,  that  it  would 
secure  a  sound  currency  for  the  public  officers,  and  a 
base  currency  for  the  country.  He  admitted  it  would 
secure  a  good  currency  for  the  treasury,  and  all  who  had 
demands  on  it.  That  was  one  of  its  chief  merits.  But 
it  did  not  tend  to  debase  the  general  currency :  so  far 
from  it,  it  tended  to  raise  its  character,  and  prevent  its 
debasement. 

A  third  objection  was,  that  the  system  was  likely  to 
withdraw  from  circulation  and  use,  and  to  hoard  in  the 
several  depositories,  too  great  a  portion  of  the  gold  and 
silver  of  the  country.  He  denied  that  this  could  be  the 
case — the  disbursements  of  the  Government  being  equal, 
when  properly  adjusted,  to  its  receipts :  and,  further,  the 
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bill  provided  that,  whenever  there  was  more  than  four 
millions  on  deposit,  the  money  so  hoarded  should  be 
used  in  the  purchase  of  stock. 

The  merits  of  this  bill  of  Mr.  Wright  were  very  fully 
discussed  by  both  sides. 

Mr.  Webster  presented  his  views  on  the  thirty-first  of 
January.  He  was  very  severe  on  the  remark  of  the  Pre- 
sident, that  the  Government  should  provide  a  sound  cur- 
rency for  its  own  use,  and  leave  the  rest  to  the  States 
and  the  people.  He  said,  of  all  Governments,  the  pre- 
sent Administration  had  least  excuse  for  withdrawing  its 
care  from  the  currency,  for  it  is  to  its  interference  that 
the  country  owes  its  present  disasters.  He  was  for 
having  one  currency,  and  that  a  good  one,  both  for  the 
people  and  the  Government.  In  the  course  of  his  re- 
marks he  said :  — "  We  are  in  danger  of  being  over- 
whelmed  with  irredeemable  paper,  mere  paper,  repre- 
senting not  gold  or  silver;  no,  Sir,  representing  nothing 

but  BROKEN  PROMISES,  BAD  FAITH,  BANKRUPT  CORPORATIONS, 
CHEATED  CREDITORS,  and  a  RUINED  PEOPLE." 

Mr.  Hubbard,  of  New  Hampshire,  defended  the  bill, 
and  was  followed  by  Mr.  Talmadge,  of  New  York,  in 
opposition  to  it. 

Mr.  Rives,  of  Virginia,  was  also  opposed  to  it.  In 
assailing  the  bill,  he  defended  himself  from  the  imputa- 
tion of  being  the  friend  of  the  banks,  and  of  change  of 
party.  He  said  "  he  stood  now  where  he  stood  then," 
when  he  voted  with  those  whom  he  now  opposed. 

Mr.  Webster  made  a  second  argument  against  the  bill, 
much  longer,  and  it  was  thought  much  abler  than  his 
first. 

Mr.  Calhoun  spoke  in  support  of  the  bill.  He  was 
opposed  to  Mr.  Rives's  substitute,  and  was  severe  in  his 
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remarks  on  that  member's  course  on  the  subject  of  the 
safe  keeping  of  the  public  money. 

Mr.  Clay  spoke  against  the  bill,  on  the  nineteenth  of 
February,  1838. 

The  bill  finally  passed,  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  March 
by  twenty-seven  votes  to  twenty-five. 

In  the  discussion  on  the  sub-treasury  bill,  much  feel- 
ing was  called  forth  in  the  Senate,  and  there  was  more 
of  personality  and  want  of  courtesy  than  was  usual  in 
that  body.  Mr.  Calhoun,  having  then  quitted  those  with 
whom  he  had  previously  associated,  first  exposed  himself 
to  the  charge  of  inconsistency.  In  Mr.  Webster's  second 
speech,  while  answering  the  charge  of  a  change  of  policy 
of  himself  and  others,  of  Massachusetts,  on  the  subject  of 
the  tariff,  he  was  particularly  severe  on  Mr.  Calhoun  for 
his  unsteady,  wavering  course  in  politics.  Mr.  Calhoun 
replied  to  this,  after  having  spoken  twice  before  in  the 
same  debate,  and  taunted  Mr.  Webster  in  turn,  not 
merely  on  his  change  of  policy  from  free  trade  to  protec- 
tion, but  hinted  at  his  course  respecting  the  war.  To 
this  Mr.  Webster  made  an  indignant  reply  on  the  spot, 
defying  Mr.  Calhoun  to  point  out  any  part  of  his  course 
in  which  he  was  not  faithful  to  the  country  and  to  the 
Union.  He  had  not  thought  the  embargo  a  wise  mea- 
sure, but  he  had  done  nothing  to  oppose  the  war. 

Judge  White,  of  Tennessee,  was  another  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  who  spoke  against  the  sub-treasury 
scheme. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Cilley,  of  New  Hampshire,  in  a  duel 
with  Mr.  Graves,  of  Kentucky,  both  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  caused  a  bill  to  be  introduced, 
at  this  session,  against  duelling,  by  which  the  punish- 
ment of  death  is  inflicted  on  all  concerned  in  a  duel  in 
which  death  ensues;  and  confinement  in  the  peniten- 
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tiary,  from  five  to  ten  years,  on  all  concerned  in  giving 
or  receiving  a  challenge ;  and  from  three  to  seven  years 
for  assault,  defamation,  or  abuse,  for  refusing  a  chal- 
lenge. 

There  was,  at  this  time,  a  great  riot  in  Philadelphia, 
in  consequence  of  lectures  delivered  at  a  place  called 
Pennsylvania  Hall,  on  the  subject  of  abolition,  by  Gar- 
rison and  others.  The  mob  first  attacked  the  building 
with  stones  and  other  missiles,  and  then  dispersed ;  but 
collecting  again  the  next  day,  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts 
of  the  Mayor  and  the  civil  authorities,  they  set  fire  to 
the  building,  and  it  was  destroyed.  Besides  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  more  intelligent  and  respectable  portion  of 
the  community  against  the  abolitionists,  it  is  believed 
that  the  great  mass  of  the  laboring  Irish  were  prejudiced 
against  the  colored  population,  who  are  regarded  as  their 
rivals  as  day-laborers  and  domestics.  The  firemen,  with 
their  accustomed  alacrity,  hastened  to  the  fire,  but  were 
not  permitted  by  the  mob  to  use  their  engines. 

Further  disturbances  on  the  Northern  frontier  con- 
tinued to  take  place.  The  British  steamer  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  while  in  the  American  waters,  was  attacked  and 
destroyed  by  a  party  of  armed  men  from  the  American 
side ;  and  the  American  steamer  Telegraph,  at  Brock- 
ville,  in  Upper  Canada,  was  also  destroyed.  These  acts 
formed  subjects  of  mutual  complaint  and  explanation  to 
the  two  Governments. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  sub-treasury  bill 
was  rejected  on  the  engrossment  —  the  twenty -fifth  of 
June  —  by  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  votes  to  one 
hundred  and  eleven ;  and  the  next  day  the  motion 
to  reconsider  the  vote  of  rejection  was  negatived  by  two 
hundred  and  two  votes  to  twenty-one. 

A  substitute  for  the  sub-treasury  bill  was  offered,  in 
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the  Senate,  by  Mr.  Buchanan,  which  provided  for 
making  special  deposits  of  the  public  money  in  banks ; 
which  was  discussed  by  members  on  both  sides,  and  was 
finally  rejected. 

Another  bill  was  then  introduced  by  Mr.  Wright, 
which  removed  all  the  restrictions  in  the  previous  bills, 
and  left  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  at  liberty  to  select 
what  banks  he  pleased  as  depositories  of  the  public 
money.  It  passed  the  Senate  by  twenty-seven  votes  to 
twenty-two,  seemingly  by  a  strict  party  vote.  In  the 
House  it  was  carried  by  a  large  majority. 

On  the  seventh  of  July,  Mr.  Howard,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, made  a  report  on  the  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico ;  to  which  Committee  several  mes- 
sages of  the  President,  and  other  documents,  had  been 
referred. 

After  an  historical  review  of  the  causes  of  complaint 
by  the  United  States  against  Mexico,  and  the  course  pur- 
sued by  the  Administration  of  the  former,  the  report 
thus  concludes :  — 

"  They  will,  therefore,  only  express  a  hope  that  the 
Government  of  Mexico  is  at  last  influenced  by  a  more 
friendly  spirit  towards  the  United  States  than  that 
which  has  characterized  its  deportment  for  many  years 
past ;  and  that  it  will  approach  the  negotiation  of  the 
proposed  convention  with  such  a  temper,  and  upon  such 
terms,  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  can  re- 
sume, permanently,  the  exercise  of  those  powers  which 
he  had  heretofore  found  insufficient  to  protect  the  honor 
of  the  Government,  and  the  rights  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States." 

On  the  ninth  of  July  Congress  adjourned,  having,  in 
a  session  of  more  than  seven  months,  done  little  more 
YOL.  iv.  — 22 
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than  discuss  the  subjects  of  finance  and  currency,  with- 
out adopting  any  scheme  for  the  purpose  of  supplying 
the  country  with  a  sound  circulation,  or  the  nation  with 
a  safe,  practical  system  of  finance.  The  only  public 
measures  of  any  importance  were  an  act  for  increasing 
the  military  establishment,  by  an  addition  to  the  in- 
fantry, and  engineers,  military  and  topographical,  pur- 
suant to  the  recommendation  from  the  President ;  with 
one  to  authorise  commissioners  to  make  inquiry  into  the 
subject  of  steam  boilers,  and  to  rrmke  experiments  to  test 
the  usefulness  of  inventions  to  improve  and  render  safe 
those  boilers;  and  one  to  modify  the  last  clause  in  the  de- 
posit act  of  June,  1836,  by  which  modification,  the  issuing 
of  any  note  under  five  dollars  before  October,  1838,  was 
no  disqualification  for  any  bank  to  be  used  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  as  a  depository  of  the  public 
money ;  but  the  issuing  of  any  note  under  that  denomi- 
nation was  to  disqualify  after  that  date. 

The  banks  had  now  agreed  to  resume  cash  payments 
in  August,  and  business,  in  commerce  and  manufactures, 
was  gradually  resuming  its  accustomed  channels;  but 
the  Administration  seemed  not  to  have  regained  much, 
if  any,  of  its  lost  popularity.  The  disturbances  in  Canada 
were  looked  to  with  anxiety,  as  threatening  the  peace 
of  the  United  States,  in  consequence  of  the  collisions 
that  were  so  likely  to  take  place  between  the  British  au- 
thorities in  Canada  and  the  people  of  the  United  States 
near  the  border,  from  their  actual  or  supposed  sympathy 
with  the  Canadian  insurgents. 

During  this  session  of  Congress,  the  war  with  the 
Florida  Indians  was  at  length  brought  to  a  close,  and 
particulars  of  its  termination  were  detailed  in  a  letter 
from  General  Jessup  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  which  the 
President,  in  conformity  with  a  resolution  of  the  Senate, 
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transmitted  to  that  body  on  the  seventh  of  July,  and 
which  were  ordered  to  be  laid  on  the  table. 

It  appeared,  from  the  General's  report,  that  the  num- 
ber of  Indians  and  negroes  altogether  who  had  surren- 
dered, or  were  taken  by  the  army,  from  the  fourth  of 
September,  1837,  until  he  left  Florida,  amounted  to  one 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  seventy-eight,  of  whom 
twenty-three  escaped;  and  he  estimated  the  killed  at 
thirty-five;  but,  from  the  admission  of  the  chiefs,  the 
number,  including  those  who  died  of  their  wounds,  wTas 
much  greater.  Of  the  number  killed  and  taken,  the  war- 
riors exceeded  six  hundred. 

From  December,  1836,  to  the  fourth  of  September, 
1837,  the  number  of  Indians  and  negroes  killed  and 
taken  were  about  four  hundred,  over  a  hundred  of  whom 
were  warriors.  Thus,  during  the  period  of  his  com- 
mand, the  Indians  and  negroes  who  surrendered,  or  were 
taken,  amounted  to  near  two  thousand  four  hundred,  of 
whom  seven  hundred  were  warriors. 

He  says  that,  if  the  operations  of  the  army  have 
fallen  short  of  public  expectation,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  new  duties  were  imposed  upon  it.  "  I  and 
my  predecessors  in  command  were  not  only  required  to 
fight,  beat,  and  drive  the  enemy  before  us,  but  to  go  into 
an  unexplored  wilderness  and  catch  them.  Neither 
Wayne,  Harrison,  nor  Jackson,  were  required  to  do 
this." 

A  second  proclamation  was  issued  by  the  President  on 
the  twenty-first  day  of  November,  warning  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States  to  take  no  part  in  the  disturbances 
in  Canada. 

Congress  met  on  the  third  day  of  December,  according 
to  adjournment,  and  on  the  same  day  the  President  sent 
his  annual  message. 
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He  begins  in  a  livelier  strain  of  congratulation  than 
the  year  before ;  and  the  Federal  Government  having 
now  been  fifty  years  in  operation,  he  takes  this  occasion 
of  passing  encomiums  on  the  political  advantages  of  the 
country  and  its  institutions. 

He  then  passes  to  the  foreign  relations  of  the  country, 
which  are  entirely  amicable,  as  our  differences  with 
Mexico,  which  alone  formed  an  exception  at  his  previous 
opening  message,  were  now  happily  adjusted. 

There  is  now  a  prospect  of  *the  settlement  of  the 
north-eastern  boundary,  by  a  convention  to  appoint  a 
joint  commission  of  survey. 

The  interference  of  American  citizens  in  the  Canada 
disturbances  is  mentioned  in  terms  of  reprobation,  and 
the  measures  adopted  by  the  American  Government  to 
check  these  excesses  are  communicated. 

Russia  declines  to  renew  the  fourth  article  of  her  con- 
vention with  the  United  States  in  1824,  that  neither 
party  should  form  any  settlement  on  the  north-west 
coast  of  this  continent,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  paral- 
lel of  fifty-four  degrees  and  forty  minutes ;  and  by  the 
fourth  article,  that,  during  a  term  of  ten  years,  the  ships 
of  both  Powers  may  reciprocally  frequent  the  interior 
seas,  gulfs,  harbors,  and  creeks,  upon  the  coast  men- 
tioned, for  the  purpose  of  fishing  and  trading  with  the 
natives.  The  reason  assigned  for  her  thus  declining  the 
renewal  is,  that  the  only  use  made  by  our  citizens  has 
been  to  supply  the  Indians  with  spirituous  liquors,  am- 
munition, and  fire-arms;  which,  as  it  is  likely  to  pro- 
duce complaints  between  the  two  Governments,  she  has 
thought  it  for  the  interest  of  both  countries  not  to  accede 
to  the  proposition  to  renew  the  article  last  referred  to. 
It  appeared  that  the  two  Governments  did  not  agree  "as 
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to  the  extent  of  the  rights  of  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States. 

A  convention  with  Texas  has  settled  the  boundaries 
between  the  two  countries.  The  application  of  that 
Republic  for  admission  into  this  Union,  made  in  August, 
1837,  and  which  was  declined  for  reasons  made  known 
to  Congress,  has  been  formally  withdrawn. 

A  commercial  convention  has  also  been  formed  with 
Greece,  and  with  the  Peru-Bolivian  Confederation. 

Our  diplomatic  connections  have  been  lately  extended 
to  other  States,  both  in  Europe  and  America. 

The  available  balance  in  the  treasury,  on  the  first  of 
January  next,  is  estimated  at  two  and  three-quarters 
millions  of  dollars.  The  receipts  of  the  year,  from  cus- 
toms and  lands,  will  probably  be  upwards  of  twenty  mil- 
lions, which  amount  has  been  increased  by  treasury- 
notes  —  of  these  there  will  be  less  than  eight  millions 
outstanding  at  the  end  of  the  year  —  and  by  the  sale  of 
one  of  the  bonds  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  for 
two  and  a  quarter  millions.  The  whole  expenditure  for 
the  year,  including  the  redemption  of  more  than  eight 
millions  of  treasury-notes,  constitutes  an  aggregate  of 
about  forty  millions  of  dollars. 

As  eight  millions  of  treasury-notes  are  to  be  paid 
during  the  ensuing  year,  and  the  receipts  from  the  tariff 
are  steadily  diminishing,  he  recommends  a  vigilant 
economy  in  the  appropriations. 

Late  events  have  shown  the  great  resources  of  the 
country ;  and  it  is  gratifying  to  know,  that  the  general 
business  of  the  community,  deeply  affected  as  it  has 
been,  is  reviving  with  additional  vigor,  chastened  by  the 
lessons  of  the  past,  and  animated  by  the  hope  of  the 
future. 

He  says  that  the  agency  of  the  Government,  in  pro- 
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ducing  these  results  has  been  as  efficient  as  its  means 
permitted.  By  withholding  from  the  States  the  fourth 
instalment,  and  leaving  many  millions  with  the  banks 
on  easy  credits;  by  postponing  the  payment  of  duty 
bonds,  and  issuing  treasury-notes.  The  consequence  has 
been  a  general  resumption  of  cash  payments  by  the 
banks. 

He  adverts  to  the  much  briefer  continuance  of  this  sus- 
pension than  that  of  1814.  It  is  shown  that  the  agency 
of  a  National  Bank  was  not  necessary  to  a  resumption. 
He  again  recommends  the  sub-treasury  scheme. 

A  defalcation  of  a  most  serious  character,  by  a  col- 
lector (Swartwout,  of  New  York),  induces  him  to  sug- 
gest that  such  offences  should  be  punished  as  felonies ; 
and  also  that  the  accounts  of  public  officers  should  be 
subject  to  the  supervision  and  examination  of  the  Execu- 
tive at  all  times.  He  dwells  upon  the  mischiefs  which 
arose  from  the  connection  between  the  Government  and 
the  banks. 

He  disclaims  all  hostility  to  the  banks :  he  has  never 
been  opposed  to  their  rights  conferred  by  law ;  he  ad- 
mits their  utility ;  and  he  acknowledges  the  forbearance 
of  most  of  them  to  extend  their  business  during  their 
suspension,  even  when  invited  to  do  so  by  legislative 
sanction. 

He  again  speaks  favorably  of  the  pre-emption  right  to 
settlers  on  the  public  lands,  and  of  the  system  of  a 
graduation  of  prices  mentioned  in  his  previous  annual 
message. 

Every  effort  has  been  made  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of 
Congress  as  to  the  tobacco  trade ;  and  though  an  early 
change  in  the  policy  of  foreign  nations  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected, eventual  success  is  probable. 

An  effective  volunteer  force,  in  aid  of  the  regular 
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army,  is  again  recommended,  as  are  also  certain  manu- 
factories of  arms  and  ammunition. 

The  Cherokees  are  now  entirely  removed  to  the  west 
of  the  Mississippi.  The  same  policy  is  about  to  be  ex- 
tended to  other  Indian  tribes  within  the  settlements  of 
the  white  population,  which  is,  on  so  many  accounts, 
desirable.  The  course  of  the  Government  towards  the 
aborigines  is  forcibly  vindicated,  and  the  very  liberal 
course  pursued  towards  the  Cherokees  is  fully  detailed. 

The  treaties  made  with  the  other  tribes  on  the 
Northern  frontier  are  noticed.  "  For  the  Indian  title  to 
one  hundred  and  ten  millions  of  acres  acquired  since  the 
fourth  of  March,  1829,  the  United  States  have  paid  above 
seventy-two  millions  of  dollars  in  permanent  annuities, 
lands,  reservations  for  Indians,  expenses  of  removal  and 
subsistence,  merchandize,  mechanical  and  agricultural 
establishments  and  implements." 

"  The  condition  of  the  tribes  which  occupy  the  coun- 
try set  apart  for  them  in  the  West,  is  highly  prosperous, 
and  encourages  the  hope  of  their  early  civilization." 
They  have  mostly  abandoned  the  hunter  state,  and  have 
become  agriculturists. 

The  Seminole  emigration  has  not  been  so  successful. 
About  one  thousand  nine  hundied  of  them  have  emi- 
grated to  the  West,  leaving  two  thousand  behind.  The 
murders  and  outrages  of  these  last  make  it  necessary 
that  they  should  be  totally  expelled  from  Florida,  espe- 
cially as  their  bad  faith  in  the  execution  of  their  treaty 
stipulations  will  be  of  evil  example  to  other  tribes.  The 
plan,  for  this  purpose,  recommended  by  the  Secretary  of 
War  is  submitted  to  their  consideration. 

The  exploring  expedition  sailed  from  Norfolk  on  the 
nineteenth  of  August,  and  arrived  safely  at  Madeira. 

Our  commerce  requires  protection  in  the  Indian  and 
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China  seas,  and  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  our  whale- 
fisheries  in  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  and  a  small  squadron  may 
be  employed  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  An  increase  in  the 
number  of  smaller  vessels  is  deemed  important  to  our 
rapidly  increasing  commerce. 

The  first  subject  of  any  interest  discussed  in  Congress 
was  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
which  gave  rise  to  a  warm  and  prolonged  discussion ; 
and  to  numerous  motions,  on  all  of  which  the  yeas 
and  nays  were  called.  The  majority  was  always 
against  any  interposition  by  Congress  on  the  subject  of 
slavery. 

Some  time  afterwards,  on  the  revival  of  the  subject,  in 
consequence  of  further  abolition  petitions,  Mr.  Adams, 
on  application  to  the  House,  was  permitted  to  give  an 
explanation  of  his  views,  which  appeared  to  have  been 
greatly  misunderstood,  especially  in  the  South,  and  be- 
cause he  had  received  letters  threatening  him  with  assas- 
sination for  the  course  he  had  pursued  on  the  subject. 
He  said  that  his  course  had  been  dictated  by  a  wish  to 
preserve  the  right  of  petition  :  that  he  was  not  disposed 
to  grant  the  prayer  of  the  petitioners,  to  abolish  slavery 
in  the  District;  on  the  contrary,  if  the  question  were 
presented  to  him  to-morrow,  he  should  vote  against  it. 
Of  that  portion  of  the  memorials  he  had  presented 
which  was  opposed  to  the  annexation  of  Texas,  and 
asked  for  the  suppression  of  the  domestic  slave-trade 
between  the  States,  he  was  warmly  an  advocate,  as  he 
considered  these  subjects  were  under  the  control  of  Con- 
gress. 

In  a  speech  made  by  Mr.  Clay,  on  the  subject  of  the 
abolition  petitions,  he  stated  that  he  had  always  been  in 
favor  of  receiving  and  referring  them  without  opposition, 
and  of  having  reports  made  against  their  objects  in  a 
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calm,  argumentative  appeal  to  the  good  sense  of  the 
whole  community. 

Mr.  Cambreling,  from  the  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means,  on  the  seventh  of  January,  made  a  full  report  on 
the  state  of  the  treasury,  and  the  expenditures  of  Gov- 
ernment, pointing  out  the  great  increase  of  the  latter, 
and  suggesting  reform  and  economy. 

A  bill  for  the  security  of  the  public  money  in  the 
hands  of  the  officers  and  agents  of  the  Government,  was 
again  introduced  by  Mr.  Wright,  in  the  Senate,  on  the 
thirtieth  of  January,  1839. 

Mr.  Wall,  of  the  Senate,  on  the  thirty-first  of  Janu- 
ary, made  a  report  on  the  bill  to  prevent  the  inter- 
ference of  certain  Federal  officers  in  elections,  and  re- 
commended that  the  bill  referred  to  them  be  not  passed. 

The  Indians  still  remaining  in  Florida  had  renewed 
their  outrages,  though  General  Jessup  had  considered 
the  war  ended. 

The  bickerings  which  had  taken  place  between  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  and  the  British  subjects  on 
the  north-eastern  boundary,  had  gone  on  increasing, 
until  they  threatened  another  .appeal  to  arms. 

It  being  understood  that  there  were  trespassers  on  the 
public  lands,  orders  were  given  by  the  authorities  of  Maine, 
in  pursuance  of  which  about  twenty  of  the  offenders  were 
taken  into  custody.  The  land  agent,  Mr.  M'Intire,  who 
commanded  the  arresting  party,  having  left  the  main  body, 
in  company  with  four  other  gentlemen,  to  get  lodgings 
for  the  night,  was  taken  into  custody  by  the  trespas- 
sers; on  hearing  which,  the  forces  of  Maine  remained 
quietly  encamped,  awaiting  the  orders  of  Governor  Fair- 
field. 

These  facts  were  communicated  by  the  Governor  to 
the  Legislature  of  Maine,  then  in  session ;  also,  that  he 
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had  despatched  a  special  messenger  to  Sir  John  Harvey, 
Lieutenant-governor  of  New  Brunswick,  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  whether  these  high-handed  proceedings 
were  authorised  or  countenanced  by  the  Provincial  Gov- 
ernment, and  to  procure  the  release  of  Mr.  M'Intire  and 
his  companions. 

On  the  sixteenth  of  February,  Governor  Harvey  issued 
his  proclamation,  in  which  he  stated  that  two  hundred 
persons,  or  more,  from  the  State  of  Maine,  had  entered 
the  Province  of  New  Brunswick,  for  the  professed  object 
of  exercising  authority,  who  drove  off  persons  said  to  be 
cutting  timber  therein,  and  had  committed  other  out- 
rages ;  and  that  other  persons  had  taken  up  arms  with 
a  view  of  resisting  such  invasion  and  violence.  All 
magistrates  and  sheriffs  are  ordered  to  aid  in  apprehend- 
ing such  persons ;  and,  to  assert  the  civil  power,  he  had 
ordered  a  sufficient  military  force  to  proceed  forthwith 
to  the  place  where  those  outrages  had  been  committed. 

This  difficulty  immediately  succeeding  the  part  which 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States  were  taking  in  be- 
half of  the  Canadian  insurgents,  seemed  seriously  to 
threaten  an  interruption  to  the  good  understanding 
which  had  for  several  years  prevailed  between  this  coun- 
try and  Great  Britain.  But  the  Governments  of  both 
nations  were  desirous  of  preserving  peace ;  and,  where 
that  is  the  case,  there  is  far  less  danger  of  war. 

The  proclamation  of  Sir  John  Harvey  was  communi- 
cated by  Governor  Fairfield  to  the  Legislature  of  Maine. 
He  said  he  had  ordered  out  a  large  force  —  one  thou- 
sand men  —  in  addition  to  those  who  had  been  under 
the  command  of  the  land  agent ;  and  he  had  also  sent  a 
despatch  to  Major  Kirby,  of  the  United  States  artillery, 
asking  his  co-operation,  if  it  should  be  required.  He 
seems  to  be  very  indignant  at  the  intrusion,  as  he  con- 
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siders  it,  of  these  trespassers  on  the  lands  of  Maine,  and 
that  the  attempt  to  expel  them  should  be  styled  "  an 
outrage."  Both  Massachusetts  and  Maine  had  long  been 
in  the  habit  of  granting  permits  to  cut  timber  on  the 
Aristook,  the  land  now  in  question,  and  their  right  had 
never  before  been  disputed. 

The  British  Government  maintained  that  it  was  to 
have  exclusive  possession  of  the  disputed  territory  until 
the  question  of  right  was  settled.  The  Governor  of 
New  Brunswick  entreated  the  American  forces  to  with- 
draw, as  he  had  a  strong  force  to  support  His  Majesty's 
authority. 

The  course  taken  by  the  Governor  of  Maine  to  main- 
tain the  rights  of  the  State  was  entirely  approved  by  the 
Legislature,  and  both  men  and  money  were  voted  to 
make  his  efforts  effectual. 

Mr.  Hunter,  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  made  a 
report  from  a  select  Committee  on  certain  resolutions 
relative  to  the  collection  and  disbursement  of  the  public 
money,  the  object  of  which  was;  first,  to  leave  the  money 
in  the  hands  of  the  debtors  to  the  Government  until  it 
was  actually  wanted,  they  paying  interest  on  it :  secondly, 
to  set  aside  periodically  certain  days,  at  intervals  of 
three  months,  for  receipts  and  disbursements:  thirdly, 
to  diminish  the  risk  of  peculation,  first,  by  this  exchange 
of  credit,  and,  second,  by  providing  for  cash  transactions — 
that  the  money  which  was  in  the  hands  of  the  public 
officers  should  be  limited  to  the  demands  upon  them 
within  twenty  days :  fourth,  to  introduce  greater  order 
and  facility  in  the  administration  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment, by  fixing  these  stated  periods  for  receipts  and 
disbursements,  so  as  to  enable  the  Secretary  to  know 
the  time,  place,  and  amount,  both  of  the  debits  and 
credits. 
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The  Committee,  after  reviewing  the  proposed  system, 
think  it  recommended  by  several  considerations,  and 
accordingly  advise  its  adoption. 

On  the  twenty-sixth  of  February,  a  message  was  received 
from  the  President,  communicating  all  the  facts  which 
had  recently  occurred  between  the  citizens  of  Maine  and 
the  inhabitants  of  New  Brunswick,  as  have  been  already 
stated.  He  justified  the  course  taken  by  Maine ;  but, 
he  added,  that  as  the  arrangement  made  between  the 
two  Governments  relative  to  the  disputed  territory  ad- 
mitted of  two  constructions,  he  should  propose  to  the 
British  Government  a  further  arrangement  for  the  tem- 
porary and  mutual  exercise  of  jurisdiction,  by  which 
similar  difficulties  might  hereafter  be  prevented.  If  this 
offer  was  not  acceded  to,  he  should  propose  to  leave  the 
points  of  difference  to  a  third  Power ;  and  he  could  not 
think  it  proper  to  invoke  the  power  of  Congress  to  any 
other  than  "  amicable  means  for  the  settlement  of  the 
controversy." 

He  had  expressed  to  the  British  Minister  here  his 
confident  expectation  that  the  American  citizens  now 
under  arrest  would  be  released ;  and  he  had  recom- 
mended that  the  militia  of  Maine  should  be  peaceably 
disbanded.  He  urged  the  wisdom  and  policy  of  this 
course  to  the  State  of  Maine ;  but  the  whole  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  consideration  of  Congress. 

The  message  gave  rise  to  an  animated  debate,  in 
which  the  course  taken  by  Maine  was  vindicated,  and 
the  message  and  documents  were  then  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

The  next  day  another  message  was  received  from  the 
President,  informing  Congress  that  an  arrangement  had 
been  made  between  Mr.  Forsyth,  Secretary  of  State,  and 
Mr.  Fox,  the  British  Minister  (so  far  as  he  had  authority 
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to  act  without  instruction),  upon  terms  "  upon  which  it 
was  believed  "  that  all  hostile  collision  could  be  avoided  on 
the  frontier,  consistently  with  the  claims  on  either  side :" 
which  message  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Fo- 
reign Affairs. 

A  bill  was  reported  the  same  day,  by  Mr.  Ploward, 
from  that  Committee,  by  which  the  President  was  autho- 
rised to  resist  any  attempt  by  Great  Britain  to  enforce, 
by  arms,  her  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  the  territory  in 
dispute  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain, 
and  to  employ  the  military  and  naval  forces  of  the 
United  States :  and  he  was  further  authorised,  in  case 
of  actual  invasion,  to  raise  a  provisional  force  for  five 
years,  amounting  in  all  to  twenty  regiments,  for  which 

purpose millions  were  appropriated,  which  the 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  authorised  to  borrow. 

Everything  showed  that  the  public  mind  in  Maine 
was  in  the  highest  state  of  excitement,  and  that  the 
people  of  the  State  were  likely  to  be  influenced,  neither 
by  persuasion  nor  threats,  to  surrender  the  lands  on  the 
Aristook  to  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  British  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  bill  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
authorising  the  President  to  repel  an  invasion  of  the 
territory  of  the  United  States,  was  passed.  The  sum 
he  was  authorised  to  borrow  was  ten  millions  of  dollars, 
and  twenty-eight  thousand  dollars  were  appropriated  for 
a  special  messenger  to  Great  Britain. 

In  the  Senate,  the  Maine  controversy  was  not  suffered 
to  pass  unnoticed.  On  the  twenty-eighth  of  February, 
Mr.  Buchanan  having  offered  four  resolutions  in  vindica- 
tion of  the  rights  of  the  United  States,  the  same,  with 
some  modifications,  were  passed  on  the  next  day. 

The  first  resolution  says  that  the  Senate  can  discover 
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no  trace  of  any  understanding,  express  or  implied,  much 
less  of  any  "  explicit  agreement,"  as  is  now  alleged,  that 
the  disputed  territory  is  to  remain  under  the  exclusive 
jurisdiction  of  Great  Britain. 

Second.  The  Senate  does  not  perceive  that  Maine  has 
violated  the  spirit  of  the  understanding  between  the  two 
nations,  by  sending  her  land  agent  with  a  sufficient  force 
for  expelling  lawless  trespassers ;  both  parties  having  a 
common  right,  and  being  bound  by  a  common  duty,  to 
expel  such. 

Third.  Should  the  British  Government,  in  violation 
of  the  clear  understanding  of  the  parties,  attempt  to 
assume  jurisdiction  by  military  force,  it  will  be  the  duty 
of  the  President  to  call  forth  the  militia,  and  employ  the 
military  force  of  the  United  States  to  repel  such  inva- 
sion. 

Fourth.  That,  should  the  British  authorities  refrain 
from  a  military  occupation  of  the  territory  in  dispute, 
then  Maine  should  exercise  a  like  forbearance.  But 
should  they  refuse  to  do  so,  Maine  should  leave  the  vin- 
dication of  her  rights  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  to  which  it  constitutionally  belongs. 

After  much  debate,  the  three  first  resolutions  were 
passed  by  forty-four  votes  to  one  —  the  fourth  resolution 
unanimously. 

Such  was  the  posture  of  affairs  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  at  the  termination  of  the 
twenty-fifth  Congress.  Until  the  message  of  the  Presi- 
dent, on  the  twenty-seventh  of  February,  the  collision 
between  Maine  and  New  Hampshire,  together  with  the 
disturbances  on  the  Canada  frontier,  threatened  a  rup- 
ture between  two  nations  whose  interests  were  vitally 
connected  with  peace. 

When  the  boundary  question  assumed  its  most  threat- 
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ening  aspect,  Mr.  Van  Buren,  who  had  every  motive, 
whether  party,  patriotic,  or  personal,  for  being  opposed 
to  war,  had  the  precaution  to  despatch  General  Scott  to 
the  Maine  frontier,  with  orders,  it  was  said,  to  act  as  a 
pacificator,  and  to  insist  on  the  withdrawal  of  the  armed 
force  of  Maine  from  the  disputed  territory. 

This  year,  the  practicability  of  ocean  navigation  by 
steam,  about  which  the  scientific  world  had  been  divided, 
was  proved  by  the  British  experiment.  From  that  time 
it  steadily  increased;  and,  as  it  shortens  the  voyage 
across  the  Atlantic  more  than  one-half,  it  has  prodi- 
giously increased  the  traffic  and  intercourse  between  the 
Old  World  and  the  New. 


CHAPTER   XXXI. 

VAN    BUREN'S  ^ADMINISTRATION. 
1839—1841. 

NOTWITHSTANDING  the  prudent  course  recommended  by 
Messrs.  Fox  and  Forsyth,  to  prevent  any  collision  be- 
tween the  forces  of  New  Brunswick  and  Maine,  and  the 
encouraging  view  taken  by  the  President  at  the  close  of 
the  session,  matters  still  wore  a  threatening  aspect  on  the 
north-eastern  boundary.  War,  indeed,  was  professedly 
deprecated  by  both  parties,  and  doubtless  a  rupture  was 
desired  by  neither ;  but,  in  the  mutual  jealousy  felt  by 
the  local  authorities  of  each  nation  towards  each  other 
and  in  the  excited  state  of  popular  feeling  on  both  sides, 
when  the  forbearance  of  one  party  avowedly  depended 
on  the  forbearance  of  the  other,  there  was  imminent  dan- 
ger of  a  conflict  between  the  opposing  forces  while  they 
were  in  the  same  vicinity. 

On  the  twelfth  of  March,  Governor  Fairfield,  in  a  long 
message  to  the  Legislature  of  Maine,  justified  the  course 
which  that  State  had  taken  to  prevent  trespasses  on  the 
disputed  territory.  He  emphatically  denied  the  claim 
set  up  by  New  Brunswick  to  exclusive  jurisdiction  in 
that  territory,  and  objected  to  the  recommendation  of 
Messrs.  Forsyth  and  Fox  as  inconsistent  with  the  esta- 
blished rights  of  Maine,  and  as  wanting  reciprocity. 
Resolutions  were  then  offered  in  the  Legislature,  in  sup- 
port of  the  Governor's  views,  but  so  far  qualified  as  to 
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declare  that,  whenever  Governor  Fairfield  should  be 
satisfied  that  the  Governor  of  New  Brunswick  had  aban- 
doned the  purpose  of  occupying  the  disputed  territory 
"  with  a  military  force,"  or  of  attempting  to  expel  "the 
civil  force  sent  thither,  under  the  land  agent  of  Maine," 
he  was  authorised  to  withdraw  his  military  force,  "  leav- 
ing the  land  agent  with  a  sufficient  posse,  armed  or  un- 
armed," according  to  circumstances,  to  drive  off  or  arrest 
the  trespassers. 

Before  any  action  was  taken  on  these  resolutions, 
General  Scott  arrived  in  Augusta,  and,  by  his  course,  at 
once  conciliatory  and  decisive,  the  difficulty  was  soon 
adjusted.  After  some  preliminary  correspondence,  the 
General,  on  the  twenty-first  of  March,  wrote  to  Sir  John 
Harvey,  that,  "  being  specially  charged  with  maintain- 
ing the  peace  and  safety"  of  the  northern  and  eastern 
frontiers,  and  "  having  cause  to  apprehend  a  collision  of 
arms  between  the  proximate  forces  of  New  Brunswick 
and  the  State  of  Maine,"  he  invited  the  Lieutenant-gov- 
ernor of  New  Brunswick  to  declare  :  That  it  was  not  his 
intention,  under  the  expected  renewal  of  negotiations 
between  the  Cabinets  of  London  and  Washington,  with- 
out renewed  instructions  from  his  Government,  to  take 
military  possession  of  the  disputed  territory,  or  to  expel, 
by  military  force,  the  civil  posse  of  the  troops  of  Maine. 
He  added  his  confident  expectation,  that  such  a  declara- 
tion would  be  followed  by  a  correspondent  declaration 
on  the  part  of  the  Governor  of  Maine :  each  party 
remaining  in  possession  of  that  portion  of  the  disputed 
territory  which  it  then  held. 

This  proposition  was  promptly  acceded  to  by  the  Gov- 
ernors, Fairfield  arid  Sir  John  Harvey;  and  Governor 
Fairfield  having  recalled  the  troops  of  Maine,  and  organ- 
ized the  civil  posse  to  protect  the  timber  in  the  disputed 
VOL.  iv. — 23 
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territory,  the  dispute  was  completely  and  amicably  ter- 
minated. 

The  judicious  and  efficient  course  of  General  Scott  on 
this  occasion,  which  he  lost  no  time  in  communicating  to 
Mr.  Poinsett,  the  Secretary  of  State,  greatly  increased  his 
popularity,  and  may  have  prompted  his  nomination  for 
the  Presidency  soon  after  that  negotiation ;  but  as  he 
was  first  brought  forward  by  the  Democratic  party,  to 
which  the  General  had  not  previously  belonged,  a  lead- 
ing motive  for  the  nomination  might  have  been  to 
weaken  Mr.  Clay's  interest,  and,  at  all  events,  to  divide 
the  Whig  party. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  Biddle  resigned  as  President  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Bank  of  the  United  States,  assigning,  as 
his  reasons,  the  desire  of  rest  from  the  labors  of  the  situa- 
tion, and  the  "  great  prosperity"  in  which  he  left  the 
institution.  Mr.  Thomas  Dunlap,  a  connection  of  Mr. 
Biddle,  who  had  previously  held  the  office  of  assistant 
Cashier,  was  appointed  to  succeed  him. 

The  year  1839  was  remarkable  for  a  wild  spirit  of 
speculation  in  the  Chinese  mulberry,  or  morus  multioau* 
2is,  with  a  view  to  the  cultivation  of  silk,  by  which  large 
sums  were  made  by  the  few  who  had  previously  culti- 
vated this  plant,  and  correspondent  losses  were  sustained 
by  the  purchasers,  as  they  soon  proved  to  be  valueless, 
the  silk  manufacture  not  being  adapted  to  the  high  price 
of  labor  in  the  United  States. 

The  twenty-sixth  Congress  assembled  on  the  second 
of  December,  when  Hugh  A.  Garland,  the  former  Clerk, 
who,  by  usage,  continues  in  the  office  until  another  is 
elected,  stated  from  his  desk  that,  in  conformity  with 
former  practice,  he  was  ready  to  call  a  list  of  the  Repre- 
sentatives, which,  no  opposition  being  made,  he  proceeded 
to  do.  When  he  reached  New  Jersey,  after  calling  the 
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name  of  Joseph  F.  Randolph,  he  paused,  and  stated  there 
were  five  of  the  six  seats  belonging  to  this  State  con- 
tested ;  and,  not  feeling  it  to  be  his  duty  to  decide  the 
question  of  right  to  those  seats,  he  should  pass  over  them 
until  he  had  gone  through  the  States,  when  he  would 
submit  the  evidence  in  his  possession  of  the  rights  of  the 
several  claimants. 

A  debate  immediately  arose,  some  of  the  speakers  ob- 
jecting to  the  course  proposed,  and  others  approving  it. 
Mr.  Maxwell,  of  New  Jersey,  then  demanded  that  the 
Clerk  should  read  the  evidences  in  his  possession ;  and 
that,  if  no  flaw  was  to  be  found  in  "  the  certificates  of 
election"  of  himself  and  his  colleagues,  that  they  should 
be  admitted  to  equal  rights  with  other  members,  none 
of  whom  would  have  higher  pretensions  on  this  floor." 

The  Clerk  then  stated  that  he  had  a  certificate  of  the 
Governor  of  New  Jersey,  declaring  William  Halsted, 
John  B.  Ayscrigg,  J.  P.  B.  Maxwell,  Thomas  J.  Yorke, 
and  Charles  C.  Stratton,  similar  to  Mr.  Randolph's. 

It  was  then  debated  whether  the  law  of  New  Jersey 
concerning  the  evidence  in  elections,  in  favor  of  the  op- 
posing claimants,  should  be  first  read ;  and,  before  any 
vote  was  taken  on  that  question,  it  was  recommended  to 
lay  the  whole  matter  on  the  table  until  a  quorum  was 
obtained,  which  was  also  opposed. 

Mr.  Halsted  insisted  that  his  name  should  be  called, 
and  relied  upon  the  fact  that  he  and  five  others  had 
commissions  under  the  broad  seal  of  New  Jersey,  that 
attestation  which  represented  the  sovereignty  of  the 
State. 

The  postponement  of  the  decision  was,  however,  still 
insisted  on,  and  objected  to,  by  many  speakers  on  the 
respective  sides,  until  the  evening,  when  the  House  ad- 
journed. The  next  day,  the  members  having  been 
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called   to   order  by  the  Clerk,  the  discussion  was  re- 
newed. 

The  propriety  of  the  Clerk's  course  was  then  ques- 
tioned. It  was  defended  by  some,  and  arraigned  by 
others,  who  urged  that,  after  having  called  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph's name,  he  had  failed  to  call  the  names  of  other 
members  from  New  Jersey  who  had  precisely  similar  cer- 
tificates, though  no  one  had  expressed  any  objection  to 
his  going  on.  Some  were  for  hearing  the  Clerk's  expla- 
nation, arid  others  objected ;  and  the  whole  day  being 
consumed  in  the  discussion  of  this  question,  or  of  the 
subject  generally,  the  House  adjourned. 

The  following  day  —  the  fourth  of  December  —  Mr. 
Wise  offered  a  resolution,  that,  to  relieve  themselves 
from  their  present  embarrassment,  the  acting  Clerk 
should  call  the  names  of  those  whose  seats  were  not  con- 
tested; and  then,  before  they  proceeded  to  elect  a 
Speaker,  or  other  officers,  or  organize,  they  should,  if  a 
quorum,  proceed  to  decide  upon  all  credentials,  certifi- 
cates, or  commissions,  of  persons  claiming  seats. 

Substitutes  were  then  proposed  to  this  resolution,  and, 
without  any  decision,  the  members  again  adjourned. 

On  the  fifth,  the  discussion  was  renewed ;  and  a  reso- 
lution offered  the  day  before  by  Mr.  Graves  was  renewed 
by  Mr.  Adams,  that  the  Clerk  proceed  with  the  call  of 
the  members,  calling  those  from  New  Jersey  who  hold 
the  regular  and  legal  commissions  —  Mr.  Adams  appeal- 
ing to  the  members  from  the  decision  of  the  Clerk  to 
postpone  the  call  of  the  New  Jersey  members.  This  pro- 
position gave  rise  to  much  discussion  and  confusion  as  to 
the  right  of  the  Clerk  to  put  a  question,  or  to  answer  an 
inquiry. 

Mr.  Rhett,  of  South  Carolina,  then  proposed  that  Mr. 
Williams,  of  North  Carolina,  the  oldest  member  of  the 
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House,  be  appointed  Chairman  until  the  House  be  organ- 
ized. Upon  his  objecting  to  the  appointment,  after  some 
further  conversation,  in  which  the  Clerk's  statement 
that  he  was  arrested  in  the  call,  was  contradicted, 

Mr.  Rhett  then  proposed  that  Mr.  Adams  should  act 
as  temporary  Chairman,  and  put  the  question  himself, 
which  was  carried  apparently  by  a  large  majority.  Mr. 
Adams  was  then  conducted  to  the  chair.  After  much 
confusion,  the  House  adjourned. 

On  the  sixth,  Mr.  Rhett  moved  that  the  resolution 
offered  by  Messrs.  Graves,  Adams,  and  Wise,  succes- 
sively (to  call  the  members  from  New  Jersey  who  had 
certificates  of  election),  be  laid  on  the  table,  that  he 
might  offer  one,  to  proceed  to  call  the  names  of  those 
whose  seats  are  not  contested,  and  then  (if  a  quorum) 
proceed  to  decide  upon  the  elections  of  all  claimants. 

This  gave  rise  to  much  debate,  which  continued  until 
the  House  adjourned. 

On  the  seventh,  Mr.  Adams  gave  an  explanation  of 
his  decision  the  day  before,  that  the  tellers  must  count 
the  votes  of  the  persons  who  had  commissions  from  New 
Jersey,  and  none  others.1  After  this  explanation,  the 
debate  was  renewed,  and  continued,  as  before,  without 
any  decision  until  the  House  adjourned. 

On  the  ninth,  various  points  of  order  which  had  arisen 
on  Saturday,  the  seventh,  were  discussed  and  settled, 
and  documents  were  read,  which,  with  a  speech  from 
Mr.  Duncan,  of  Ohio,  occupied  the  day. 

On  Tuesday,  the  tenth,  the  previous  question  being 
sustained  by  one  hundred  and  ten  votes  to  seventy-two, 
the  question,  whether  the  decision  of  the  Chair  should 
stand  as  the  judgment  of  the  House,  was  decided  in  the 

1  There  had  been  an  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  Chair. 
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negative  by  one  hundred  and  fourteen  votes  to  one  hun- 
dred and  eight. 

As  this  decided  that  the  members  of  New  Jersey  who 
had  the  Governor's  certificate  should  not  vote  on  the 
question,  it  created  great  sensation  and  confusion  in  the 
House. 

Mr.  Wise  then  moved  that,  since  the  members  who 
had  the  Governor's  certificate  were  excluded,  the  other 
members  be  allowed  to  vote :  on  which  Mr.  Adams  re- 
marked that  New  Jersey  could  not  be  deprived  of  her 
vote,  and  should  not  be,  as  long  as  he  had  a  seat  as 
Chairman. 

A  state  of  extreme  confusion  and  excitement  ensued. 
On  the  question  for  laying  Mr.  Graves' s  resolution  on 
the  table,  there  were  one  hundred  and  fifteen  yeas  to 
one  hundred  and  fourteen  nays,  and  the  Chairman  voting 
in  the  negative  there  was  no  decision ;  soon  after  which 
the  House  adjourned. 

On  the  eleventh,  after  an  irregular  debate,  the  right 
of  Mr.  Naylor,  of  Pennsylvania,  in  preference  to  Mr.  In- 
gersoll,  was  decided  by  ayes  one  hundred  and  nineteen, 
nays  one  hundred  and  twelve.  The  right  of  Mr.  Inger- 
soll  was  unanimously  negatived.  The  right  of  Dr.  Ays- 
crigg  —  ayes  one  hundred  and  seventeen,  noes  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-two.  The  right  of  Mr.  Maxwell  —  ayes 
one  hundred  and  sixteen,  noes  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
two.  The  right  of  the  other  Whig  claimants,  who  had 
the  Governor's  certificate,  was  decided  in  the  same  way. 

The  vote  was  then  taken  on  Mr.  Wise's  proposition, 
to  admit  the  New  Jersey  members.  It  was  negatived 
by  one  hundred  and  eighteen  votes  to  one  hundred  and 
sixteen. 

On  the  twelfth,  after  some  discussion  on  minor  points, 
and  the  members  had  been  called  by  the  Clerk,  Mr. 
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Kandolph,  of  New  Jersey,  then  offered  a  protest,  signed 
by  himself  and  his  colleagues,  against  their  exclusion,  as 
illegal  and  unconstitutional ;  and,  amidst  much  confu- 
sion, the  entering  the  protest  on  the  journal  was  vehe- 
mently opposed,  and  the  motion  was  rejected  by  one 
hundred  and  seventeen  votes  to  one  hundred  and  four- 
teen. 

A  motion  was  then  made  that  a  select  Committee  of 
seven  be  appointed,  to  whom  all  the  papers  relative  to 
the  contest  for  seats  from  New  Jersey  should  be  referred 
for  their  report,  which  was  carried.  On  a  motion  to  re- 
consider this  vote,  the  House  adjourned. 

On  the  thirteenth,  the  first  subject  was  a  motion  to 
amend  the  journal,  which  described  the  protest  as  a 
paper  purporting  to  be  a  protest,  instead  of  inserting  the 
paper  itself.  This  motion  was  opposed,  and  was  laid  on 
the  table  by  one  hundred  and  fifteen  votes  to  fifty-one. 
The  motion  to  reconsider  was  then  carried. 

Mr.  Wise  then  moved  that  Messrs.  J.  B.  Ayscrigg, 
Maxwell,  Halsted,  Stratton,  and  Yorke,  are  entitled  to 
their  seats,  which  he  afterwards  modified  with  this  addi- 
tion, "  leaving  the  question  of  contested  election  to  be 
afterwards  decided  by  the  House ;"  and  on  the  question 
being  taken,  there  were  one  hundred  and  seventeen  in 
favor  of  it,  and  one  hundred  and  seventeen  against  it  — 
so  it  was  not  adopted. 

A  resolution  was  then  offered  that  the  House  proceed 
to  elect  a  Speaker,  which  gave  rise  to  an  angry  debate ; 
but  a  motion  was  then  made  by  Mr.  Proffit,  who  had 
voted  with  the  majority  on  the  call  of  the  previous  ques- 
tion, with  a  view  to  propose  that,  in  the  election  of 
Speaker,  the  New  Jersey  members  were  entitled  to  vote ; 
which  motion  was  debated  until  the  House  adjourned. 

The   next   day  —  the   fourteenth  —  the    House   pro- 
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ceeded  to  the  choice  of  a  Speaker,  when,  after  repeated 
ballotings  by  the  two  parties  —  by  the  Whigs  for  John 
Bell,  of  Tennessee,  and  by  the  Democrats  for  J.  W.  Jones, 
of  Virginia  —  neither  having  obtained  a  majority,  and 
the  question  having  been  again  made  to  count  the 
votes  of  the  members  from  New  Jersey,  the  balloting  was 
renewed;  but  no  choice  having  been  made  after  the 
sixth  ballot,  the  House  then  adjourned. 

On  Monday,  the  sixteenth,  after  five  more  ballotings, 
Mr.  R.  M.  T.  Hunter,  of  Virginia,  was  elected  by  one 
hundred  and  nineteen  votes,  one  hundred  and  fifteen 
being  necessary  to  a  choice.  This  choice  was  effected  by 
the  votes  of  the  Whigs,  and  the  States  Rights  party  of 
the  South,  to  which  Mr.  Hunter  was  considered  to  belong. 

The  right  of  the  New  Jersey  members  was  again  made 
the  subject  of  discussion,  but  before  any  vote  was  taken 
on  it,  the  House  adjourned. 

The  same  discussion  was  renewed  on  the  following 
day,  and,  after  a  motion  to  refer  the  papers  relative  to 
the  election  to  the  Committee  on  Elections,  the  House 
adjourned. 

The  nineteenth  of  December  was  passed  in  the  same 
way,  with  the  same  result. 

On  the  twentieth,  a  resolution  was  offered,  that  the 
Representatives  advise  and  request  the  Speaker  to  ad- 
minister the  oath  required  by  law  to  the  five  members 
from  New  Jersey  who  have  produced  credentials  of  their 
election ;  and  the  vote  on  it  was  ayes  one  hundred  and 
twelve,  noes  one  hundred  and  sixteen  —  so  the  motion 
was  rejected,  and  the  House  adjourned. 

The  following  day  was  spent  in  choosing  a  Clerk,  and 
other  officers,  when  Hugh  A.  Garland  receiving  a  majo- 
rity of  the  votes  (one  hundred  and  eighteen),  was  elected 
Clerk. 
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On  the  twenty-second,  the  election  of  a  public  printer 
gave  rise  to  much  debate ;  but  before  any  vote  was 
taken,  the  House  adjourned. 

The  day  after,  three  weeks  and  a  day  since  the  two 
Houses  met,  the  President's  opening  message  was  re- 
ceived. 

The  controversy  respecting  the  New  Jersey  members 
was  looked  at  by  the  Whig  party  with  great  feeling,  as 
an  outrage  on  the  rights  of  a  sovereign  State,  and  on 
those  of  their  own  party  —  there  having  never  before 
been  any  question  that  the  persons  who  had  the  certifi- 
cate of  the  State  Executive  should  be  entitled  to  their 
seats  in  the  first  instance,  until  they  were  found,  on  an 
investigation  by  the  House,  to  be,  on  some  account, 
illegal. 

The  President  adverted  to  the  ravages  of  fire  and 
disease,  from  which  some  portions  of  the  country  had 
suffered,  and  to  the  consolation  of  an  exuberant  harvest. 

The  foreign  relations  of  the  country  remain  nearly  as 
they  were,  thanks  to  the  pacific,  just,  and  forbearing 
policy  adopted  by  the  Government.  The  project  for  the 
settlement  of  the  north-eastern  policy  had  been  favorably 
received  by  Great  Britain ;  and  he  is  persuaded  that  she 
has  the  same  desire  as  the  United  States  for  the  early 
and  amicable  settlement  of  the  controversy. 

He  had  also  called  attention  to  another  unsettled 
point  in  our  boundary  —  the  line  from  the  entrance  of 
Lake  Superior  to  the  most  north-western  point  of  the 
Lake  of  the  Woods.  The  Commissioners  under  the 
treaty  of  Ghent  differed  on  this  point,  and  their  differ- 
ences were  to  be  submitted  to  some  friendly  sovereign  or 
State. 

As  the  disturbances  in  Canada  have  been  settled,  they 
will  not  be  likely  again  to  prove  the  source  of  border 
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contentions  between  the  two  countries.  The  misguided 
sympathy  of  many  of  our  citizens  had  been  severely 
rebuked  by  public  sentiment.  But  it  had  been  other- 
wise in  Canada :  the  hostility  which  had  been  there 
evinced  towards  our  people  and  institutions,  and  the 
disregard  of  our  rights  occasionally  manifested  there, 
have  been  applauded  by  the  people,  and  even  by  some 
of  the  subordinate  local  authorities  of  the  Provinces.  He 
looks  forward  to  the  time  when  all  the  transactions 
which  have  been  the  subject  of  complaint  by  the  two 
Governments  will  be  examined,  and  the  proper  satisfac- 
tion given  where  it  is  due. 

With  the  other  Powers  of  Europe  we  have  an  entire 
good  understanding. 

The  convention  for  the  settlement  of  our  claims  with 
Mexico  has  not  yet  been  ratified ;  but  she  had  offered 
an  explanation,  which  had  been  received,  and  a  new 
convention  had  been  agreed  on. 

The  new  Republic  of  Texas  has  shown  a  desire  to  cul- 
tivate our  friendship. 

Notwithstanding  the  difficulties  arising  from  the  bank 
suspension,  the  financial  operations  of  the  Government 
have  been  very  successful.  The  nineteen  millions  of 
treasury-notes  have  been  so  punctually  redeemed  as  to 
leave  less  than  the  original  ten  millions  outstanding  at 
one  time.  Most  of  these  are  due  next  year,  and,  with 
proper  economy,  may  be  then  redeemed.  This  policy  he 
earnestly  inculcates,  especially  when  the  revenue  is  di- 
minishing, by  reason  of  the  Compromise  act.  The  finan- 
cial operations  of  his  Administration  are  then  reviewed, 
by  way  of  showing  the  difficulties  he  had  to  encounter. 

The  pre-emption  law,  in  favor  of  settlers  on  the  public 
lands,  has  been  so  far  successful,  and  a  graduation  law  is 
again  recommended. 
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The  attempt  to  conclude  the  war  with  the  Florida  In- 
dians had  been  unsuccessful ;  regardless  of  their  engage- 
ments, they  have  again  committed  acts  of  treachery  and 
murder.  The  plan  of  operations  suggested  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  is  recommended  to  their  consideration. 
Some  suggestions  are  made  concerning  both  the  army 
and  navy. 

The  abuse  of  the  American  flag  in  the  slave-trade  he 
notices  as  requiring  legislative  provision.  Favorable 
accounts  are  received  from  the  exploring  expedition. 

Legislative  provisions  relating  to  the  post-office  are 
suggested,  especially  concerning  the  transportation  of  the 
mail  on  railroads,  and  in  steamboats. 

A  reform  in  the  organization  of  the  Federal  Circuit 
Courts  is  suggested  as  necessary  by  the  increase  of  busi- 
ness, and  its  unequal  distribution. 

The  subject  of  the  safe  keeping  and  disbursement  of 
the  public  money  is  again  pressed  on  their  notice,  the 
custody  of  which  is  now  very  unsafe. 

He  speaks  of  the  efforts  made  by  the  officers  of  the 
Government  to  collect  and  disburse  the  revenue ;  of  the 
success  that  has  attended  those  efforts,  in  collecting 
sixty-six  millions  of  dollars  without  the  loss  (exclusive 
of  the  defalcations  of  the  collector  of  New  York)  of  more 
than  sixty  thousand  dollars;  and  adds,  that  "the  de- 
sired legislation  of  Congress  is  alone  wanting  to  insure," 
in  these  financial  operations,  "  the  highest  security  and 
facility."  He  relied  on  the  example  of  other  nations, 
and  says  that,  in  twenty-two  out  of  twenty-seven  foreign 
Governments,  the  public  moneys  are  in  the  charge  of 
public  officers. 

The  dissolution  of  all  connection  between  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  banks,  which  he  had  advised,  and  which 
had  been  favorably  received  by  the  public,  is  still  fur- 
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ther  recommended  by  the  late  suspension,  which  recurred 
in  two  years  and  a  half  after  the  first,  without  any  visi- 
ble satisfactory  excuse.  They  were  not  driven  to  it  by 
a  loss  of  public  confidence,  or  by  a  sudden  pressure,  but 
merely  because  the  demand  for  specie  to  go  abroad 
would  require  a  curtailment  of  their  loans.  Necessity  is 
no  longer  the  plea,  but  mere  convenience  is  deemed  a 
sufficient  justification  for  their  suspension.  To  this  inde- 
fensible course  taken  by  many  of  the  banks  there  are, 
however,  many  praiseworthy  exceptions. 

Further  abuses  of  banking — in  fostering  a  spirit  of 
speculation,  by  their  large  credits,  by  becoming  bor- 
rowers themselves,  by  speculating  in  stocks  and  merchan- 
dise —  are  noticed,  and  their  mischievous  consequences 
pointed  out.  They  have  not  been  confined  to  small 
banks ;  but  the  largest  in  the  Union  (the  Pennsylvania 
Bank  of  the  United  States),  when  said  to  be  entirely 
sound  and  prosperous,  was  unable  to  resist  these  effects, 
and  the  first  to  yield  to  them.  The  mischief  is  the 
greater  from  their  dependence  on  one  another,  and,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  on  the  money  power  of  Great 
Britain  —  so  that  pecuniary  difficulties  in  that  country 
are  more  or  less  felt  in  this.  The  mischief,  and  the  de- 
pendence it  produces  in  this  country  on  foreign  countries, 
is  illustrated  by  the  strange  fact,  that  we  now  feel  more 
solicitude  about  the  state  of  the  English  harvest,,  not 
with  the  view  of  improving  our  own  market  for  our  sta- 
ples, but  from  feverish  anxiety  lest  a  failure  of  the  crop 
in  that  country  should  narrow  the  field  of  credit  there, 
and  thus  affect  the  money  market  here. 

He  then  enters  into  a  full  discussion  of  the  arguments 
that  have  been  urged  against  the  exclusive  use  of  a 
metallic  currency  by  the  Government.  He  pays  that 
amount  of  specie  in  the  country  is  eighty-five  millions, 
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and  the  amount  employed  at  any  one  time  by  the  Gov- 
ernment would  not  exceed  four  or  five  millions.  He 
speaks  of  the  aid  afforded  by  treasury-drafts ;  of  the  ten- 
dency of  the  supply  of  gold  and  silver  to  equal  the  de- 
mand ;  of  the  salutary  check  the  proposed  scheme  will 
have  on  the  banks  themselves,  in  aid  of  the  supervision 
to  which  they  are  subjected  by  the  States  which  create 
them.  He  denies  that  this  salutary  control  can  be  as 
well  effected  by  a  National  Bank ;  but,  in  all  cases  of  a 
redundant  circulation,  that  Bank  took  the  lead :  and 
such,  he  thinks,  is  the  conviction  of  the  American  pub- 
lic, as  well  as  his  own. 

The  remedy  for  the  evils  of  the  depreciated  currency 
issued  by  the  banks  is  chiefly  with  the  States ;  but  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  General  Government  to  co-operate  with 
them  by  the  exercise  of  its  constitutional  powers. 

The  weight  which  presses  upon  a  large  portion  of  the 
people  and  the  States  is  "an  enormous  debt,  foreign  and 
domestic."  It  is  now  scarcely  less  than  two  hundred  mil- 
lions, the  interest  on  which  must  cut  off  imports  to  that 
extent.  He  finds  consolation  in  a  change  in  the  public 
feelings  as  to  the  policy  of  thus  running  in  debt,  Now 
that  the  balance  of  trade  is  against  us,  our  lately  plenti- 
ful crop  will  contribute  largely  to  our  relief.  The  only 
efficient  mode  of  relief  is  not  in  the  creation  of  new 
banks,  or  greater  issues,  or  new  loans,  but  by  curtailing 
public  and  private  expenditure. 

There  are  difficulties  in  reform ;  besides  honest  doubt, 
there  are  interested  motives  for  perpetuating  error ;  and 
time  and  experience  were  necessary  to  enlighten  the 
public  mind.  He  has  no  doubt,  from  the  intelligence  of 
the  people,  that  it  will  finally  see  what  is  true  wisdom 
and  policy,  and  adopt  the  appropriate  remedies.  He  has 
felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  present  his  views  fully  and  fairly, 
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and  will  cordially  co-operate  with  them  in  the  reforma- 
tion required. 

Mr.  Calhoun  having  introduced  a  bill  to  cede  the  pub- 
lic lands  lying  within  the  limits  of  any  State  to  each 
State,  was  the  occasion  of  an  unpleasant  personal  alterca- 
tion between  him  and  Mr.  Clay. 

Soon  after  the  bill  was  introduced — the  third  of  Janu- 
ary, 1840  —  Mr.  Clay  said  he  was  not  present  when  Mr. 
Calhoun  introduced  his  bill,  and  he  wished  to  know  whe- 
ther the  measure  had  the  approbation  of  the  Administra- 
tion. He  should  not  have  made  this  inquiry,  if  the 
recent  relation  between  the  Senator  who  introduced  the 
bill  and  the  head  of  that  Administration  continued  to 
exist;  but,  according  to  rumors,  those  relations  had 
lately  undergone  an  entire  change,  and  had  been  substi- 
tuted by  others  of  a  friendly  and  confidential  nature.  At 
all  events,  it  was  desirable  to  know  how  the  Administra- 
tion stood  towards  this  bill. 

Mr.  Calhoun  replied,  with  some  warmth,  that  no  man 
had  as  much  occasion  for  delicacy  in  referring  to  politi- 
cal compromises  as  the  Senator  from  Kentucky.  He  had 
referred  to  certain  passages  in  which  Mr.  Calhoun  was 
charged  with  changing  his  political  relations.  He  had 
found  it  impossible  to  avoid  these  accusations :  but  he 
had  not  changed  at  all.  He  stood  now  where  he  always 
stood.  He  had,  with  others,  succeeded  in  expunging 
the  whole  of  the  Senator's  American  system ;  and  it 
gave  him  pleasure  to  state  that  most  of  the  measures  of 
the  present  Chief  Magistrate  were  approved  by  him. 

Mr.  Clay,  in  reply,  remarked  that  the  rumors  he  had 
heard  turned  out  to  be  correct;  and  he  must  now  be 
regarded  as  a  supporter  of  the  Administration.  As  to 
the  allusion  made  by  the  Senator  to  his  support  of 
another  Administration,  he  said  it  was  an  old  story,  and 
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had  long  been  sunk  in  oblivion,  except  when  the  Senator, 
and  a  few  others,  thought  proper  to  bring  it  up.  He 
showed  his  motives  for  preferring  Mr.  Adams  to  the 
other  two  candidates;  and  if  there  was  any  truth  in  his- 
tory, the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  had  made  the 
same  choice,  and  experience  had  shown  its  propriety. 

The  Senator  had  alluded  to  him  as  the  advocate  of 
compromise  —  certainly  he  was,  and  no  one  should  be 
more  grateful  for  that  compromise  than  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina.  But  for  that  compromise,  he  was  not 
confident  he  should  now  have  the  honor  of  meeting  the 
Senator  in  this  Capital.  The  Senator  professed  to  be  the 
friend  of  State  rights,  but  his  bill  proposed  to  strip  seven- 
teen States  of  their  rightful  inheritance. 

Mr.  Calhoun  said  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  had  mis- 
taken the  character  of  the  bill.  It  was  indispensable  to 
the  peace  of  the  country.  He  was  not  thankful  for  the 
compromise.  He  knew  the  Senator  could  not  avoid  it. 
He  was  Mr.  Clay's  master  on  that  occasion,  and  forced  it 
on  him.  He  had  written  home  that  the  Senator  would 
be  obliged  to  yield  to  a  compromise.  It  was  the  effect 
of  nullification.  General  Jackson,  and  a  Senator  not 
now  present  (Mr.  Webster),  had  supplanted  him  with 
the  manufacturers.  It  was  necessary  that  either  he  (Mr. 
Clay)  or  the  American  system  should  fail.  On  the  third 
day  of  the  session  he  had  predicted  that  the  question 
would  terminate  as  it  did.  Neither  he,  nor  South  Caro- 
lina, owed  the  Senator  any  gratitude ;  the  Senator  was 
compelled  to  break  down  the  system  at  one  decisive 
blow.1 

1  On  this  occasion  Mr.  Calhoun  did  not  speak  the  sentiment  of  his 
State,  nor  his  own,  when  the  compromise  took  place.  A  year  or  two 
afterwards,  I  met  with  a  distinguished  statesman  of  South  Carolina  in 
New  York;  and  he  took  occasion  to  say  that  South  Carolina  could 
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Mr.  Clay,  indignant  at  this  gross  perversion  of  facts, 
as  he  supposed,  and  at  the  unwarranted  assumption  of 
superiority,  after  expressing  his  regret  that  he  should 
prolong  this  discussion,  into  which  he  had  been  unwil- 
lingly drawn,  replied1  to  the  personalities  of  Mr.  Calhoun 
in  the  most  scornful  and  offensive  terms.  But,  regaining 
his  self-possession,  he  thus  proceeded  :  —  a  Sir,  wrhat  was 
the  case  ?  I  introduced  the  compromise,  in  spite  of  the 
opposition  of  the  gentleman  who  is  said  to  have  robbed 
me  of  the  manufacturers.  It  met  his  uncompromising 
opposition.  That  measure  had  nothing,  on  my  part,  per- 
sonal in  it.  But  I  saw  the  condition  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  and  his  friends.  They  had  reduced  the 
State,  by  that  unwise  measure  (nullification),  to  a  state 
of  war,  and  I  wished  to  save  the  effusion  of  human  blood. 
That  was  one  motive ;  but  another  was  a  regard  for  that 
very  interest  which  the  Senator  says  I  helped  to  destroy. 
I  saw  that  this  great  interest  had  got  so  in  the  power  of 
the  Chief  Magistrate,  that,  at  the  next  session  of  Con- 
gress, the  whole  protective  system  would  be  swept  by 
the  board.  He  therefore  desired  to  give  it  at  least  a  lease 
for  years." 

But  the  Senator  says  that,  from  the  day  of  the  com- 
promise, all  obligations  were  cancelled  that  could,  on 
account  of  it,  rest  on  him,  on  South  Carolina,  and  on  the 
South.  He  asked  what  right  the  Senator  had  to  speak 
in  the  name  of  the  whole  South,  or  even  of  South  Caro- 
lina; for,  if  we  may  judge  of  the  future  from  the  past, 

never  forget  that  Mr.  Clay  was  not  willing  to  see  her  disgraced,  or  ex- 
posed to  the  risk  of  disgrace ;  and,  on  a  proper  occasion,  she  would  show 
her  sense  of  his  services.  She,  however,  never  has  shown  it,  for  the 
rival  ambition  of  her  favorite  son  stood  in  the  way  of  it ;  and  a  majo- 
rity of  her  citizens  was  always  ready  to  endorse  his  policy  and  senti- 
ments. 

1  Niles's  Register,  Vol.  LVIL,  page  317. 
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the  time  will  come  when  he  cannot  propose  to  be  the 
organ  of  the  chivalrous  and  enlightened  people  of  South 
Carolina. 

He  was  not  one  of  those  who  are  looking  out  for  what 
may  "enure"  to  themselves.  His  course  was  nearly 
run.  He  had  nothing  to  ask  of  the  South,  of  South  Caro- 
lina, or  the  country  at  large ;  but  he  will  go  into  retire- 
ment with  the  undying  conviction,  that  he  had  endea- 
vored to  serve  and  save  the  country,  faithfully  and 
honorably,  without  a  view  to  his  own  interest  and  ag- 
grandizement ;  and  of  that  conviction  no  human  being, 
nor  all  mankind,  could  deprive  him. 

Both  Mr.  Calhoun  and  Mr.  Clay,  aware  that,  in  thus 
bandying  personalities,  they  were  exhibiting  a  spectacle 
unworthy  of  themselves,  concluded  it  with  disclaimers 
of  having  sought  or  provoked  it,  and  each  ascribing  it  to 
his  adversary. 

It  having  been  stated,  in  some  of  the  journals,  that 
the  Secretary  of  "War  had  ordered  the  importation  of 
bloodhounds  from  the  Island  of  Cuba,  to  be  used 
against  the  Florida  Indians,  Mr.  Proffit,  of  Indiana,  on 
the  twentieth  of  January,  1840,  offered  a  resolution,  in 
which  the  Secretary  of  War  was  required  to  inform  the 
House  whether  he  had  authorised  the  use  of  bloodhounds 
against  the  Florida  Indians,  the  number  ordered,  and 
the  name  of  the  officer  under  whose  charge  they  are  to 
be  used ;  but  some  member  objecting  to  it,  Mr.  Proffit 
withdrew  it. 

This  day  was  occupied  chiefly  in  debating  the  course 
to  be  pursued  by  the  House  towards  petitions  for  the 
abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  The 
principal  point  in  dispute,  whether  such  petitions  should 
be  laid  on  the  table,  or  subjected  to  the  motion  of  adop- 
tion or  rejection,  no  decision  was  made. 
YOL.  iv. — 24 
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A  communication  was  made  by  Governor  Fairfield  to 
the  Legislature  of  Maine,  on  the  third  of  January,  1840, 
in  which  he  complains  that  the  spirit  of  the  recent 
agreement  entered  into,  respecting  the  north-eastern 
boundary,  had  been  violated  by  stationing  one  or  two 
companies  of  British  troops  at  Temisconte  Lake. 

Sir  John  Harvey  admitted  the  fact,  but  said  that 
this  small  detachment  had  been  stationed  merely  for  the 
protection  of  certain  buildings  constructed  for  the  accom- 
modation of  Her  Majesty's  troops,  on  their  inarch  from 
the  Upper  to  the  Lower  Provinces. 

In  Governor  Fairfield' s  letter  to  the  President,  he  fur- 
ther states  that  the  British  were  erecting  barracks  on 
both  sides  of  the  St.  John's,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Mada- 
wasca,  and  that  troops  were  collecting  at  Grand  Falls. 

On  the  thirteenth  of  January,  Mr.  Hugh  L.  White,  of 
Tennessee,  made  a  speech,  announcing  his  intention  not 
to  obey  the  instructions  received  from  the  Legislature  of 
that  State  to  vote  for  the  sub-treasury  scheme,  and  also 
to  resign  his  office  of  Senator. 

The  President  communicated  the  information  asked 
for  by  the  Senate  respecting  the  North-eastern  boundary, 
which  had  been  the  subject  of  a  correspondence  between 
Mr.  Forsyth  and  the  British  Minister,  Mr.  Fox. 

The  latter,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Forsyth' s  inquiries,  says 
that  Her  Majesty's  authorities  have  rigidly  adhered  to 
the  agreement  entered  into,  respecting  this  boundary,  in 
February  and  March  last ;  but  that  the  same  correct  and 
scrupulous  observance  has  not  marked  the  conduct  of  the 
people  of  Maine.  He  then  details  the  particular  acts  on 
which  he  relies,  and,  protesting  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  Maine,  appeals  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  that,  whenever  a  practical  adjustment  of 
the  boundary  line  shall  be  obtained,  no  minor  occasion 
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of  dispute  may  remain  to  obstruct  a  final  and  friendly 
settlement  of  the  controversy. 

Mr.  Forsyth  controverts  the  grounds  of  complaint 
urged  by  Mr.  Fox,  and  the  charge  of  violating  the  agree- 
ments urged  against  Maine ;  and  he  remonstrates  against 
the  stationing  of  troops  on  the  St.  Johns,  as  a  clear  viola- 
tion of  the  agreement. 

Mr.  Fox,  in  his  reply,  in  an  amicable  tone,  urges  the 
same  points  as  before,  and  justifies  the  reinforcement  of 
military  posts  as  defensive  and  precautionary  measures, 
without  any  intention  of  infringing  the  terms  of  the 
temporary  engagements. 

Mr.  Forsyth,  in  his  answer  of  the  sixteenth  of  Janu- 
ary, says,  after  replying  to  parts  of  Mr.  Fox's  letter,  that 
he  is  instructed  by  the  President  to  state  that  he  sees  no 
reason  to  doubt  the  disposition  of  the  Governor  of  Maine 
to  adhere  scrupulously  to  the  existing  arrangements; 
but  he  is  bound  to  declare  that  a  persistence  in  the  acts 
of  Her  Majesty's  agents  now  complained  of,  would,  if 
avowed  by  Great  Britain,  be  considered  as  little  in 
accordance  with  the  friendly  assurances  made  to  the 
United  States. 

The  Secretary  of  State  then  wrote  to  the  Governor  of 
Maine ;  and,  after  reciting  the  several  complaints  urged 
by  Mr.  Fox,  of  the  proceedings  of  the  State  of  Maine,  in 
violation  of  the  agreements  heretofore  made  between  the 
two  Governments,  concludes  with  expressing  the  Presi- 
dent's "  anxious  desire  that  no  occasion  should  be  per- 
mitted to  call  in  question  the  faithful  observance,  by  the 
Governments  of  the  United  States  and  Maine,  of  the 
arrangements  made  on  the  subject ;  and  a  wish  that  the 
Governor  would  transmit  such  information  as  he  may 
possess  in  relation  to  the  acts  referred  to,  that  an  appro- 
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priate  answer  may  be  returned  to  Mr.  Fox's  communica- 
tion. 

The  Governor  of  New  Jersey  forwarded  to  Mr.  Hun- 
ter, not  as  Speaker  of  the  House,  but  as  Representative 
from  Virginia,  the  resolutions  of  the  Legislature  of  that 
State,  touching  the  exclusion  of  her  delegation.  But 
Mr.  Hunter,  conceiving  that  he  was  addressed  on  account 
of  the  station  of  Speaker  which  he  then  occupied,  said 
he  could  not  receive  a  communication  not  made  to  him 
in  that  capacity,  and  of  course  declined  presenting  the 
resolutions. 

The  next  day,  after  the  journal  was  read,  Mr,  Ran- 
dolph moved  that  they  be  inserted  in  the  journal ;  on 
which  a  debate  arose,  and,  before  any  vote  was  taken, 
the  House  adjourned. 

The  next  day  the  Speaker  proposed  to  read  the  corre- 
spondence between  him  and  the  Governor  of  New  Jer- 
sey, which  was  accordingly  done.  The  subject  was  again 
debated ;  and,  on  the  question  whether  the  report  of  the 
minority  of  the  Legislature  of  New  Jersey,  which  had 
been  communicated  by  the  Speaker,  should  be  laid  on 
the  table,  it  was  decided  in  the  affirmative, 

The  discussion  of  the  dispute  between  Maine  and  New 
Brunswick  was  renewed  early  in  March,  and  the  affair 
seemed  to  be  as  far  from  adjustment  as  ever.  On  the 
sixth  of  March,  Mr.  Forsyth  wrote  to  Mr.  Fox,  inquiring 
as  to  the  precise  character  and  extent  of  the  occupation 
of  the  disputed  territory  by  Her  Majesty's  troops ;  and 
he  referred  to  certain  depositions  which  he  had  pre- 
viously submitted  to  Mr.  Fox,  and  which  were  at  va- 
riance with  a  statement  made  by  Mr.  Fox  in  January 
preceding.  He  also  referred  to  several  facts  which  he 
said  were  inconsistent  with  the  assurances  previously 
given  by  the  British  Government. 
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Mr.  Fox  replies  that  the  points  of  variance  stated  by 
Mr.  Forsyth,  after  deducting  what  is  "fanciful  and  con- 
jectural," are  not  material.  He  says  that  the  British 
force  employed  was  only  one  hundred  and  seventy-five 
men ;  and  he  contrasts  the  acts  of  aggression  on  the  part 
of  Maine  with  those  of  mere  defence  on  the  part  of  his 
Government,  which,  he  averred,  had  not  strengthened  its 
military  means,  though  the  attitude  assumed  by  Maine 
would  well  justify  such  means. 

This  correspondence  having  been  communicated  to 
Congress,  Mr.  Williams,  of  Maine,  in  his  comments  on  it, 
complained  of  the  inaction  of  the  General  Government, 
while  the  adverse  interest  had  been  sustained,  and  seemed 
about  to  be  enforced  by  the  British  Government.  "  Shall 
we  be  blind,"  said  he,  "  to  the  recent  augmentation  of 
troops  in  the  Provinces ;  to  the  construction  of  military 
posts  upon  our  whole  northern  and  eastern  frontiers ;  to 
the  making  of  roads  for  the  speedy  movements  of  troops, 
and  the  erection  of  buildings  for  their  accommodation  ?" 
"  Maine,"  he  said,  "  does  nobdesire,  by  any  act  of  hers, 
to  bring  on  a  war ;  but  she  ought  not  and  cannot  suffer 
a  portion  of  her  territory  to  remain  in  the  military  occu- 
pation of  foreign  troops." 

On  the  twenty-sixth  of  March,  the  President  commu- 
nicated the  further  correspondence  between  Messrs.  Fox 
and  Forsyth.  Mr.  Fox,  on  the  thirteenth,  writes  to  Mr. 
Forsyth,  complaining  of  the  frequent  acts  of  aggression 
on  the  part  of  Maine,  and  urging  that  the  British  Gov- 
ernment expects  the  people  of  that  State  to  place 
themselves  in  the  same  situation  as  that  in  which  they 
stood  before  the  agreement  of  the  preceding  year  was 
signed  :  that  they  shall  therefore  retire  from  the  Valley 
of  the  St.  John's,  and  confine  themselves  to  the  Valley 
of  the  Aristook,  for  the  stipulated  purpose  of  preventing 
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depredations :  that  they  shall  not  construct  fortifications, 
or  make  permanent  settlements :  and  that,  if  these  acts 
be  persisted  in  by  Maine,  Her  Majesty's  Government 
will  "  feel  it  their  duty  to  make  such  military  arrange- 
ments as  may  be  required  for  the  protection  of  their  rights : 
adding,  that  the  responsibility  for  any  collision  which 
may  result  from  the  unjustifiable  proceedings  of  Maine 
will  rest  with  the  people  and  Government  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Forsyth,  in  his  reply,  combats  Mr.  Fox's  views, 
and,  at  much  length,  aims  to  disprove  any  infraction  by 
Maine  of  the  agreement  made  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. He  expresses  the  President's  painful  surprise  that 
the  British  Government  should  justify  a  military  prepa- 
ration for  a  collision  with  the  unarmed  inhabitants  of  a 
friendly  State.  He  admitted  that,  if  all  military  inter- 
ference was  not  arrested,  the  evil  predicted  by  Mr.  Fox 
might  unfortunately  occur ;  but  that  no  apprehension  of 
the  consequences  would  divert  the  people  and  Government 
of  the  United  States  from  fulfilling  their  duty  to  the 
State  of  Maine.  He  then  refers  to  the  President's  offer 
to  submit  the  decision  of  the  question  to  a  third  party ; 
states  that  he  has  been,  in  all  his  subsequent  steps,  actu- 
ated by  the  same  spirit ;  and  that,  under  these  circum- 
stances, he  cannot  apprehend  that  the  responsibility  for 
any  unfortunate  consequences  will  be  imputed  to  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Fox  closes  the  correspondence  by  stating  that  he 
should  transmit  Mr.  Forsyth' s  note  to  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  to  which  he  should  add  nothing  but  a  dis- 
tinct and  formal  repetition  of  the  fixed  purpose  of  his 
Government. l 

The  Governor  of  Maine  insisted  on  the  propriety  of 
1  Niles's  Register,  Vol.  LVIIL,  page  67. 
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the  course  taken  by  the  State,  and  renews  the  charge  of 
a  violation  of  the  agreement  between  the  two  Govern- 
ments by  the  British  authorities.  He  adds  that,  though 
Maine  had  not  yet  taken  military  possession  of  the  dis- 
puted territory,  a  continued  disposition  on  the  part  of 
the  British  Government  to  delay  a  settlement  of  the 
question  would,  he  thinks,  induce  such  a  step,  whatever 
might  be  the  consequences. 

In  Governor  Fairfield's  letter  to  the  President,  after 
stating  the  facts,  and  noticing  the  erection  of  barracks 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Madawaska  by  the  British,  he 
calls  upon  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  pro- 
tect the  State  of  Maine  from  invasion,  according  to  the 
guarantee  of  the  Constitution. 

On  the  twenty-first  of  January,  Mr.  Clay  made  a 
speech  against  the  sub-treasury  bill,  and  was  replied  to 
by  Mr.  Buchanan. 

Some  opinions  having  been  thrown  out  that  Congress 
might  assume  the  payment  of  the  State  debts,  as  had 
been  done  with  the  debts  contracted  during  the  Revolu- 
tion, Mr.  Benton,  by  way  of  removing  all  doubt  on  the 
subject,  offered  some  resolutions,  which  pronounced  such 
assumption  unauthorised  by  the  Constitution,  and  that 
the  measure  would  be,  moreover,  unjust,  unwise,  impoli- 
tic, and  dangerous;  which  he  supported  by  a  long,  argu- 
mentative speech. 

Mr.  Calhoun  having  made  a  speech  against  protecting 
duties,  in  which  he  had  undertaken  to  show — first,  that 
every  addition  to  the  tariff  is  a  tax  on  exports;  second, 
that  it  produces  an  expansion  of  the  currency;  third, 
that  the  South  and  West  are  the  great  consumers  of  the 
manufactures  of  the  North  and  East;  that  the  capacity 
of  the  South  to  consume  depends  on  her  great  staples, 
and  that  the  sale  of  these  depends  mainly  on  a  foreign. 
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market ;  fourth  general  proposition  of  his  is,  that  the 
removal  of  duties  increases  the  export  of  articles  manu- 
factured at  home ;  and  lastly,  that  the  whole  system  of 
protection  was  prostrated  by  the  State  interposition  of 
South  Carolina. 

All  these  positions  Mr.  Webster  examined,  and  replied 
to  some  of  them  most  conclusively. 

Mr.  Davis,  of  Massachusetts,  replied  to  Mr.  Buchanan's 
argument  in  favor  of  the  sub-treasury  scheme. 

This  being  the  year  for  electing  a  President  and  Vice- 
President,  the  two  great  parties  assembled  in  convention, 
for  the  purpose  of  nominating  their  respective  candidates. 
The  Whigs,  indeed,  assembled  at  Harrisburg  as  early  as 
December;  and,  of  the  three  nominees  —  Henry  Clay, 
William  H.  Harrison,  and  Winfield  Scott — although  Mr. 
Clay  had  more  votes  than  either  of  his  competitors,  he 
was  not  able  to  obtain  a  majority ;  but,  by  a  union  of 
the  friends  of  Scott  with  those  of  Harrison,  the  latter 
obtained  the  nomination,  and  John  Tyler  that  of  Vice- 
President. 

The  Democratic  party  also  met  at  Harrisburg,  in 
March,  and  nominated  Martin  Van  Buren  for  President, 
and  R.  M.  Johnson  as  Vice-President. 

But  a  second  Whig  convention  was  proposed  to  be 
held  in  Baltimore,  by  the  young  men  of  the  country ; 
and  the  enthusiasm  with  which  this  invitation  was  re- 
ceived and  acted  upon,  had  never  been  equalled  on  a 
similar  occasion. 

On  the  fifth  of  March,  Mr.  Campbell,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Elections,  reported  that,  according  to  the  evi- 
dence before  it,  a  majority  of  the  lawful  votes  were  in 
favor  of  the  five  claimants  who  had  not  received  the  cer- 
tificate of  the  Governor  and  Council. 

Mr.  Fillmore  moved  that  the  report  be  recommitted, 
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on  the  ground  that  some  of  the  votes  counted  by  the 
Committee  appeared,  by  testimony  in  possession  of  the 
House,  not  to  be  legal  (those  given  at  South  Amboy  and 
at  Melville),  whereas  the  resolution  of  the  House  re- 
quired them  to  count  only  "lawful  votes." 

This  motion  was  opposed,  and  the  discussion  delayed 
and  interrupted  by  every  species  of  parliamentary  tac- 
tics until  the  tenth ;  but  the  greatest  perseverance  was 
manifested  by  Mr.  Fillmore ;  and,  on  an  amendment  to 
his  resolution,  it  was  decided,  by  one  hundred  and  eleven 
votes  to  eighty-one,  that  the  five  members  not  returned 
were  entitled  to  their  seats.  This  seemed  to  be  a  pure 
party  vote. 

The  cardinal  point  in  the  question  was,  whether  the 
votes  of  Amboy  and  Melville  should  be  counted ;  for,  if 
they  were,  then  the  decision  of  a  majority  of  the  Com- 
mittee and  the  House  was  right ;  if  they  were  rejected, 
then  the  five  members  returned  had  a  majority,  and  the 
decision  was  wrong. 

This  contest  excited  much  interest  throughout  the 
country,  but  especially  the  refusal  of  the  House  to  ad- 
mit, in  the  first  instance,  the  members  whom  the 
Executive  authorities  of  New  Jersey  had  returned  as 
their  Representatives.  This  decision  appeared  to  be  an 
infringement  of  the  rights  of  the  States,  which,  if  it 
became  a  precedent,  might  give  to  a  party  majority  in 
Congress  the  means,  as  well  as  temptation,  to  deprive 
their  opponents  of  their  rights,  and  even  enable  a  mino- 
rity to  constitute  itself  a  majority. 

On  the  real  merits  of  the  rival  claimants,  there  was 
room  for  a  difference  of  opinion.  If  the  election  laws  of 
New  Jersey  were  disregarded,  there  was  probable  evi- 
dence that  the  five  members  not  returned  had  received  a 
majority  of  the  votes;  and  they,  therefore,  had  those 
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members  who  looked  only  to  the  popular  will,  in  their 
favor.  But,  as  the  expression  of  this  will  is  under  the 
control  of  the  law,  which  is  itself  evidence  of  a  higher 
and  more  deliberate  will,  it  seems  clear  that  votes  not 
taken  according  to  law  should  not  be  counted ;  and  the 
presumption  was,  that  the  State  authorities  were  the 
soundest  and  safest  interpreters  of  State  laws. 

The  report  made  by  the  majority  of  the  Committee  on 
Elections  disclosed  the  grounds  upon  which  they  nar- 
rowed the  construction  of  the  words  "  lawful  votes ;"  and 
the  minority  report  shows  the  grounds  upon  which  the 
course  of  the  majority  was  assailed. 

It  should  further  be  stated,  that  the  report  of  the  mi- 
nority had  been  suppressed  by  the  previous  question,  and 
was  afterwards  refused  admittance  by  a  direct  vote  of  the 
majority.  The  minority,  therefore,  in  an  address  to  the 
American  people,  communicated  their  report.  It  was 
signed  by  four  of  the  nine  members. 

The  majority  of  the  Committee  thought  proper  to 
answer  the  address  of  the  minority  to  the  American 
people,  by  a  similar  address,  the  main  part  of  which  was 
signed  by  three  members  together,  and  special  answers 
given  by  Charles  Fisher,  arid  John  Campbell,  the  Chair- 
man. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  excluded  members,  who  had 
received  the  Governor's  commission,  employed  them- 
selves in  taking  testimony  to  show  that  they  had  re- 
ceived the  greatest  number  of  legal  votes,  which  evidence 
was,  from  time  to  time,  transmitted  to  the  Committee 
for  their  final  decision.  This  did  not  take  place  till  the 
end  of  the  session  ;  but  the  Committee  then  conformed 
to  their  first  decision  on  the  prima  facie  evidence. 

On  the  thirteenth  of  March,  1840,  Mr.  Calhoun  offered 
a  resolution,  that  a  ship  on  the  high  seas,  in  time  of 
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peace,  engaged  in  a  lawful  voyage,  is,  by  the  law  of  na- 
tions, under  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  State  to 
which  her  flag  belongs,  as  much  so  as  if  it  constituted  a 
part  of  its  domain. 

That  the  brig  Enterprise,  which  was  forced,  by  stress 
of  weather,  into  Bermuda,  while  on  a  voyage  from  one 
part  of  the  Union  to  the  other,  was  within  the  principle 
of  the  preceding  resolution :  and  that  the  seizure  and 
detention  of  the  negroes  on  board,  by  the  local  authori- 
ties of  the  island,  was  an  act  violating  the  law  of  na- 
tions, and  unjust  to  our  own  citizens,  to  whom  they 
belong. 

Mr.  Calhoun  said  that  the  case  mentioned  in  the  reso- 
lutions was  one  of  those  which  had  been  long  a  subject 
of  negotiation  between  the  two  Governments ;  the  other 
two  were  the  cases  of  the  Comet  and  the  Encomium, 
which  he  stated,  both  of  which  were  also  stranded  ves- 
sels on  the  Bahamas.  He  then  examined  the  ground 
taken  by  the  British  Minister  in  discussing  these  cases, 
and  insisted  that  it  was  altogether  untenable  by  the  law 
of  nations.  The  resolutions  were  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

It  appeared,  by  a  message  received  from  the  President 
on  the  twenty-seventh  of  June,  that  the  British  Govern- 
ment had  consented  to  the  last  proposition  made  by  the 
United  States  for  the  settlement  of  the  north-eastern 
boundary.  He  also  suggests  that  the  ex  parte  report  of 
the  British  Commissioners,  which  expresses  the  opinion 
that  the  true  line  of  the  treaty  of  1783  is  different  from 
that  so  long  contended  for  by  Great  Britain,  will  proba- 
bly be  used  hereafter  by  that  Government  in  the  discus- 
sion of  the  question  of  boundary.  As  this  line  differs 
greatly  from  the  line  claimed  by  the  United  States,  he 
asks  that,  if  Congress  concurs  with  him;  a  provision 
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should  be  made  by  law  to^enable  the  Executive  to  carry 
it  into  effect. 

The  correspondence  between  Mr.  Forsyth  arid  Mr. 
Fox  show  the  previous  points  of  difficulty  in  agreeing  on 
the  mode  of  adjustment. 

The  sub-treasury  law,  after  three  years'  discussion, 
was  finally  enacted.  It  passed  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, on  the  first  of  July,  by  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
four  votes  to  one  hundred  and  seven. 

According  to  this  law,  the  places  of  deposit  for  the 
public  money  were  the  mint  and  branch  mints  of  New 
Orleans ;  the  custom-houses  in  New  York  and  Boston ; 
and  offices  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  and  St.  Louis, 
Missouri ; '  and  four  receivers-general  at  New  York,  Bos- 
ton, Charleston,  arid  St.  Louis,  who,  with  the  Treasurer, 
and  the  treasurer  of  the  mint,  were  to  keep  the  money 
of  the  United  States.  They  shall  make  transfers,  and 
accept  drafts ;  and  their  accounts  are  subject  to  the  in- 
spection and  examination  of  agents  appointed  by  the 
Government.  Various  guards  are  provided  as  checks  on 
these  officers. 

In  Mr.  Webster's  speech  at  Saratoga,  in  August,  we 
have  an  account  of  General  Jackson's  first  opposition  to 
the  Bank,  which  had  never  been  heard  of  during  Mr. 
Adams's  administration,  or  in  his  own  inaugural  address.1 

The  report  of  the  British  Commissioners  concerning 
the  north-eastern  boundary,  showing  that  the  true  boun- 
dary line,  under  the  treaty  of  1783,  had  been  misunder- 
stood, and  denying  that  there  was  any  ridge  or  high- 
lands, as  the  United  States  agents  had  assumed,  was 
very  fully  scrutinized  and  answered  in  the  New  York 
Courier  and  Enquirer  of  the  fourth  of  September,  1840, 
which  insisted  on  the  existence  of  the  highlands  or  ridge, 
1  Niles's  Register,  Vol.  LIX.;  page  10. 
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and  attributes  the  contrary  assertion  to  G.  W.  Feather- 
stonfyaugh,  who  had  left  the  employment  of  the  United 
States  to  enter  that  of  Great  Britain,  and  who  had 
diverted  inquiry  from  the  real  question,  "  which  is  purely 
the  true  direction  of  the  highlands  which  divide  the 
rivers  that  fall  into  the  St.  Lawrence  from  those  that  fall 
into  the  Atlantic  Ocean."1 

According  to  the  report  of  the  majority2  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Elections  on  the  contested  election  of  New  Jer- 
sey, made  to  the  House  on  the  sixteenth  of  July,  1840, 
the  five  Administration  candidates,  who  were  not  re- 
turned, were  entitled  to  their  seats ;  but,  according  to 
the  report  of  the  minority,3  three  of  the  returned  mem- 
bers were  duly  elected,  and  two  of  the  Administration 
members,  viz. :  Peter  D.  Vroom  and  William  R.  Cooper. 

The  interest  which  this  election  had  excited  through- 
out the  Union  induced  the  public  every  where  to  look 
with  great  anxiety  at  the  approaching  elections  in  that 
State ;  and  the  Whigs  were  highly  gratified  to  find  that 
the  popular  vote  .in  the  State  had  vindicated  their 
course,  and  rebuked  that  of  their  opponents.  In  the 
Legislature,  the  Whig  majority  on  joint  ballot  had  been 
increased  from  sixteen  to  thirty-seven :  and,  in  the  elec- 
tion of  members  of  Congress,  the  five  returned  members 
whom  Congress  had  ousted  of  their  seats,  were  all  elected 
by  a  majority  each  of  more  than  two  thousand  votes  over 
their  opponents.  The  result  of  this  assertion  of  her 
rights  as  a  sovereign  State  was  the  theme  of  emphatic 
congratulation  in  the  opening  message  of  Governor  Pen- 
nington  to  the  Legislature. 

From  the  time  that  Congress  adjourned  in  July,  and, 
indeed,  for  some  time  before,  a  most  active  canvass  for 

1  Niles's  Register,  Vol.  LIX.,  page  25.  2  Ibid.,  page  60. 

3  Ibid.,  page  73. 
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votes  in  the  Presidential  electioi^  was  carried  on.  The 
Whigs,  who  had  been  excluded  from  power  in  the  Fede- 
ral Government  for  twelve  years,  and  were  in  the  mino- 
rity both  in  the  National  Legislature  and  in  the  nation 
for  some  years  while  they  held  the  power,  were  ardent 
and  untiring  in  their  efforts  to  regain  the  ascendancy. 
With  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  intelligent  and 
independent  citizens  of  both  parties  it  was  not,  however, 
a  struggle  for  power  and  office,  but  they  conscientiously 
believed  that  the  political  principles  of  their  opponents 
were  dangerous  to  the  true  and  lasting  interests  of  the 
Republic.  The  Whigs  believed  that  it  was  the  purpose 
of  the  Administration  party  to  continue  in  power  by  fos- 
tering the  vulgar  prejudices  of  the  poor  against  the  rich, 
and,  under  the  cry  of  bank  influence,  to  excite  ill  feel- 
ing against  all  people  of  property,  by  flattering  the  pas- 
sions and  antipathies  of  the  multitude,  however  wild  or 
unjust,  so  that  they  could  thereby  secure  for  themselves 
the  confidence  of  the  people,  and  consequently  their 
votes :  that,  under  the  show  of  being  the  friend  of  the 
people,  General  Jackson  had  attained  that  point  of  influ- 
ence, that  his  will  was  resistless  —  no  one  of  his  own 
party  daring  to  oppose  it,  for  fear  of  being  denounced  and 
ejected  from  the  party ;  and  any  opposition  by  a  Whig 
being  sure  to  be  outvoted  by  their  adversaries.  The  coun- 
try, then,  with  the  forms  of  a  Democracy,  was,  in  fact, 
subjected  to  the  will  of  one  man. 

The  Democratic  party,  on  the  other  hand,  believed 
that  the  power  of  the  moneyed  interest,  when  concen- 
trated and  embodied  in  such  an  institution  as  the  United 
States  Bank,  was  dangerous  to  the  power  of  the  States, 
and  might  be  used  to  introduce,  by  degrees,  a  form  of 
government  favorable  to  a  privileged  class,  and  subver- 
sive of  the  fundamental  principles  of  equality  and  of  free 
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government.  All  that  had  ever  been  regarded  as  dan- 
gerous in  the  principles  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  and  the 
old  Federalists,  they  considered  to  be  naturally  allied  to 
the  principles  of  the  modern  Whigs,  whom,  indeed,  they 
regarded  as  Federalists,  under  the  cunning  disguise  of  a 
new  name,  and  whom  they  were  now  called  upon  to  com- 
bat and  put  down,  as  had  been  done  by  the  Republicans 
under  the  elder  Adams. 

The  pecuniary  difficulties  of  the  country,  attributed, 
as  usual,  by  the  people  to  the  errors  of  the  Administra- 
tion, and  in  part  clearly  traceable  to  their  course,  came 
to  the  aid  of  the  Whigs,  and  secured  to  them  a  complete 
triumph. 

The  Administration  party  did  not,  however,  yield 
without  a  struggle.  They  had  able  men  in  their  ranks, 
who  exerted  themselves  to  enlighten  the  public  mind, 
especially  on  the  subject  of  the  currency,  and  to  show 
that  the  policy  which  they  advocated,  of  separating  the 
Government  from  such  miserable  institutions  as  the 
banks  had  proved  to  be,  was  not  merely  safe,  but  was 
necessary.  A  Democratic  portion  of  the  New  York  Le- 
gislature put  forth  a  long  and  able  manifesto  in  defence 
of  Mr.  Van  Buren's  policy ;  and  his  friend,  Mr.  Silas 
Wright,  whose  talents  were  of  a  very  high  order,  and 
whose  private  character  was  particularly  estimable,  by 
several  public  addresses,  was  a  most  efficient  vindicator. 

The  Whigs  also  called  their  ablest  men  into  the  field ; 
and  Mr.  Webster,  Mr,  Clay,  and  others,  made  powerful 
appeals  to  the  reason  and  understanding  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  Nor  was  this  all.  The  Whigs  enlisted  a 
new  agent  in  this  service.  Knowing  how  much  they  had 
suffered  from  popular  delusion,  they  also  addressed  them- 
selves to  the  mere  feelings  of  the  people  by  immense  pub- 
lic meetings,  where  songs  and  music,  made  to  kindle 
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enthusiasm  among  themselves,  and  to  cast  ridicule, 
odium,  or  contempt  on  their  adversaries,  lent  their 
powerful  aid  ;  and  their  success  appeared  to  go  even  be- 
yond their  hopes.  They  seized  on  the  most  trifling 
occurrences,  and  turned  them  to  account  in  the  popular 
canvass.  Thus,  after  the  nomination  of  General  Harri- 
son by  the  Whig  Convention,  some  Democrat  having 
spoken  with  contempt  of  General  Harrison's  living  in  a 
log  cabin  and  drinking  hard  cider,  the  Whigs  imme- 
diately charged  the  whole  Democratic  party  with  this 
insolent  contempt  of  poverty,  and  made  it  a  matter  of 
boast  that  their  candidate  was  content  to  live  in  a  log 
cabin,  and  to  drink  hard  cider;  and  did  not,  like  Mr. 
Van  Buren,  occupy  a  palace,  and  use  gold  spoons  and 
forks.  Log  cabins  were  erected  every  where  for  the 
meetings  of  the  Whigs.  It  became  a  favorite  badge  of 
the  party,  and  was  converted  into  a  personal  ornament 
by  the  Whig  ladies. 

So  signal  a  revolution  of  parties  had  never  been  wit- 
nessed. Of  the  two  hundred  and  ninety-four  electoral 
votes,  General  Harrison  received  two  hundred  and 
thirty-four,  and  Mr.  Van  Buren  but  sixty ;  and  of  the 
twenty-six  States,  he  received  the  votes  of  only  six,  five 
of  which  were  slaveholding  States — Virginia,  South 
Carolina,  Alabama,  Missouri,  and  Arkansas.  Illinois 
was  the  only  Northern  State  that  voted  for  him. 

A  quorum  of  the  Senate  not  being  present  on  the  first 
Monday  in  December,  there  was  no  business  done  in 
either  House  until  Wednesday,  when  quorums  were 
formed,  and  the  President  sent  his  annual  message. 

After  the  usual  felicitations  on  our  prosperity,  and 
notice  of  friendly  relations  with  other  countries,  he  states 
that  the  overtures  to  Great  Britain  for  settling  the 
north-eastern  boundary  had  been  favorably  received: 
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that  Mr.  Fox,  not  conceiving  himself  sufficiently  in- 
structed on  some  of  the  questions  that  had  presented 
themselves,  had  applied  to  his  Government  for  further 
orders :  and  that  a  favorable  termination  of  this  pro- 
tracted question  might  be  expected. 

That  we  have  friendly  relations  with  all  European 
States,  as  well  as  those  of  this  continent.  Some  particu- 
lar points  of  negotiation  were  noticed. 

The  present  sound  condition  of  the  national  finances 
was  considered  as  affording  matter  of  congratulation. 

After  a  short  review  of  the  financial  difficulties  which 
the  Government  had  experienced  during  his  Adminis- 
tration, and  of  their  causes,  he  says  that,  during  the 
whole  four  years,  every  demand  upon  the  Government, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  had  been  promptly  met,  and 
this,  too,  without  creating  a  permanent  public  debt,  or  a 
resort  to  additional  taxation  in  any  form ;  leaving  still  a 
considerable  balance  of  available  funds,  which  will  remain 
in  the  treasury  at  the  end  of  the  year;  the  small 
amount  of  treasury-notes — four  and  a  half  millions — not 
yet  due,  being  less,  by  twenty-three  millions,  than  the 
amount  which  the  United  States  have  in  deposit  with 
the  several  States. 

It  is  gratifying  to  reflect  that  the  Government  had 
the  firmness  and  the  ability  to  adhere  to  the  sacred 
obligations  of  law ;  to  execute  all  its  contracts  according 
to  the  requisitions  of  the  Constitution ;  and  thus  to  pre- 
sent a  rallying  point  by  which  the  business  of  the  coun- 
try might  be  brought  back  to  an  unvarying  standard. 
This,  he  said,  is  a  result  important  to  the  interests  and 
morals  of  the  people. 

The  policy  of  paying  off  the  national  debt  is  eulogized. 
Among  the  evils  of  a  national  debt,  he  mentions  that  of 
its  falling  into  the  hands  of  foreigners,  who  are  thus 
VOL.  iv. — 25 
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induced  to  intermeddle  in  our  concerns,  as  well  as  making 
us  tributary  to  the  amount  of  the  interest :  besides  which 
he  mentions  the  inherent  tendency  of  national  debts  to 
increase.  We  are,  fortunately,  in  a  condition  not  to 
make  these  debts  necessary;  but,  to  make  this  advantage 
permanent,  public  economy  is  indispensable. 

The  distribution  of  the  surplus  revenue,  and  the  com- 
mercial revulsion  that  followed,  required  a  great  retrench- 
ment in  the  public  expenditure,  which,  however,  there 
was  much  practical  difficulty  in  suddenly  changing. 
They  were,  however,  changed,  and  a  great  reduction  of 
expense  was  effected. 

The  available  balance  in  the  treasury,  on  the  first  of 
January  next,  will  be  one  million  five  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars.  This,  with  the  expected  receipts,  will 
enable  the  Government  to  meet  all  its  engagements. 

The  new  system  for  the  safe  keeping  of  the  public 
money,  which  has  been  in  operation  several  months,  has 
so  far  answered  the  favorable  anticipations  of  its  friends ; 
and  the  apprehensions  of  those  who  opposed  it  have 
proved  to  be  unfounded. 

He  has  thought  proper  to  present  these  views,  because 
they  develop  the  leading  policy  of  his  Administration, 
which  was  opposition  to  a  national  debt  and  a  national 
bank ;  to  the  objections  to  which  he  again  recurs.  He 
has  thus  attempted,  and  so  far  successfully,  to  show  to 
the  people,  that  a  national  bank,  at  all  times,  and  a 
national  debt,  except  when  the  honor  and  safety  of  the 
country  imperiously  requires  it,  are  not  merely  unneces- 
sary, but  "  in  direct  and  deadly  hostility  to  the  princi- 
ples of  their  government,  and  to  their  own  permanent 
welfare." 

He  says  the  facts  previously  detailed  warrant  the 
assertion  that  "  all  the  purposes  for  which  this  Govern- 
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ment  was  instituted  have  been  accomplished  during  four 
years  of  greater  pecuniary  embarrassment  than  were 
ever  before  experienced  in  time  of  peace,"  and  in  the 
face  of  a  most  formidable  opposition.  If  the  army  and 
navy,  and  the  civil  and  diplomatic  concerns  of  the  coun- 
try have  been  sustained,  and  every  obligation  met,  with- 
out the  aid  of  a  national  debt,  or  a  national  bank,  have 
we  not  a  right  to  suppose  that  a  policy  which  has  thus 
succeeded  will  receive  the  final  sanction  of  the  people  ? 

He  denies  that  it  is  the  proper  province  of  Govern- 
ment to  repair  the  losses  of  individuals  in  their  business. 
That  is  not  within  the  scope  of  the  powers  which  the 
Constitution  has  given  to  the  Federal  Government ;  and 
to  the  strict  and  faithful  execution  of  that  instrument  he 
has  steadily  aimed,  not  only  by  a  sense  of  duty,  but  from 
a  conviction  that  he  was  thereby  promoting  the  happi- 
ness of  the  people,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  States.  It 
is  for  the  people  to  decide  whether  the  new  system  of 
managing  the  pecuniary  concerns  of  the  country  shall  be 
continued,  or  whether  they  will  go  back  to  that  from 
which  they  have  so  deeply  suffered. 

In  speaking  of  Indian  affairs,  he  says  the  emigration 
of  the  Seminoles  has  alone  been  attended  with  serious 
difficulty,  and  occasioned  bloodshed.  The  events  and 
disasters  of  the  war  in  Florida  are  then  noticed,  and  he 
says  that  the  protraction  of  this  contest  is  u  to  be  attri- 
buted to  causes  beyond  the  control  of  the  Government." 

A  brief  notice  is  taken  of  the  operations  of  the  navy, 
and  of  the  discoveries  of  the  exploring  expedition,  as 
well  as  the  condition  of  the  post-office. 

The  suppression  of  the  African  slave-trade  has  received 
the  continued  attention  of  the  Government.  It  is  now 
carried  on  principally  by  the  Portuguese ;  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  our  ships  has  prevented  the  further  prosti- 
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tution  of  the  American  flag.  But  the  trade  is  greatly 
aided  by  the  traffic  carried  on  with  the  slave  factories  on 
the  coast.  He  submits  to  their  consideration  whether, 
"  this  Government  having  been  the  first  to  prohibit,  by 
adequate  penalties,  the  slave-trade,  the  first  to  declare  it 
piracy,  should  not  be  the  first,  also,  to  forbid  to  its  citi- 
zens, all  trade  with  the  slave  factories." 

This  message,  so  far  as  it  was  of  a  party  character, 
was  assailed  by  Mr.  Webster  and  defended  by  Mr. 
Wright.  The  former  denied  that  it  had  ever  been  a 
contested  question  in  this  country  whether  there  should 
be  a  national  debt.  He  averred  that  there  never  had 
been  a  party  that  avowed  itself  in  favor  of  a  national 
debt.  He  regarded  it  "  as  singularly  unfortunate,  that 
what  looks  like  an  imputation  on  those  who  authorised 
the  loans  contracted  during  the  Revolution  should  come 
from  the  head  of  an  Administration  which  is  the  first 
that  has  ever  commenced  a  national  debt  in  a  time  of  pro- 
found peace"  He  also  insisted  that  the  expenditures  of 
the  Government,  during  this  Administration,  had  ex- 
ceeded its  income,  at  the  rate  of  seven  millions  of  dollars 
a  year. 

Mr.  Webster  was  answered  by  Mr.  Wright,  who  aimed 
to  maintain  the  leading  positions  in  the  President's  mes- 
sage. 

On  the  thirteenth  of  December,  Mr.  Fox  wrote  to  Mr. 
Forsyth  that  Alexander  M'Leod,  a  British  subject,  and 
a  deputy  sheriff  in  Upper  Canada,  had  been  arrested  at 
Lewiston,  in  New  York,  on  a  "  pretended  charge"  of 
murder  and  arson ;  as  having  been  engaged  in  the  cap- 
ture and  destruction  of  the  "  piratical  steamboat  Caro^ 
line,"  in  December,  1837;  and 'that-  M'Leod,  after  exa- 
mination, had  been  committed  to  jail. 

He  calls  upon  the  United  States  Government  to  take 
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prompt  measures  for  the  liberation  of  Mr.  M'Leod.  The 
destruction  of  the  Caroline  was  a  public  act,  by  persons 
in  Her  Majesty's  service,  and  therefore  can  be  the  sub- 
ject of  discussion  between  the  two  Governments,  and 
cannot  be  made  the  ground  of  legal  proceedings  against 
the  individuals  concerned. 

He  further  states  that  Mr.  M'Leod  was  not  concerned 
in  the  destruction  of  the  Caroline,  and  that  the  charge 
rests  only  on  the  testimony  of  perjured  outlaws.  But 
this  circumstance  is  deemed  immaterial.  He  trusts  that 
an  early  and  satisfactory  answer  will  be  given. 

Mr.  Forsyth,  after  professing  the  desire  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  preserve  amicable  relations  with  Great  Britain, 
regrets  he  does  not  recognize  the  validity  of  the  de- 
mand made  by  Mr.  Fox.  The  case  is  exclusively 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  New  York,  and 
the  President  cannot  constitutionally  interpose.  He 
is  not  aware  of  any  principle  of  the  law  of  nations  by 
which  offenders  against  the  laws  of  New  York  can 
exempt  themselves  from  her  authority  when  within  her 
jurisdiction.  He  also  mentions  that  the  attack  on  the 
Caroline  had  been  long  since  brought  to  the  notice  of  the 
British  Government,  and  made  the  subject  of  complaint; 
but  that  no  answer  had  yet  been  given  to  the  applica- 
tion. 

Mr.  Fox  regrets  that  the  President  is  not  prepared  to 
comply  with  his  request,  as  he  foresees  the  very  grave 
and  serious  consequences  that  must  ensue,  if  Mr.  M'Leod 
should  be  subject  to  a  vexatious  and  unjust  imprison- 
ment. He  had  lost  no  time  in  communicating  his  corre- 
spondence on  this  subject  to  his  Government.  He  again 
insists  on  the  piratical  character  of  the  Caroline,  and  the 
justification  of  the  acts  of  the  officers,  for  the  protection 
of  Her  Majesty's  subjects. 
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Mr.  Forsyth  again  says  that  redress  had  been  de- 
manded for  the  attack  on  the  Caroline,  and  that  the 
opinion  expressed  by  Mr.  Fox  on  that  demand  would 
not  have  been  hazarded,  had  he  been  possessed  of  all  the 
facts  of  the  case. 

The  bill  which  proposed  to  give  to  actual  settlers  on 
the  public  lands  the  right  of  pre-emption,  being  under 
consideration,  on  the  twelfth  of  January,  1841,  Mr.  Cal- 
houn  moved  several  important  amendments :  — 

That  all  those  lands  within  the  States  of  Alabama, 
Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Missouri,  Illinois,  In- 
diana, Ohio,  and  Michigan,  with  the  exception  of  the 
sites  of  fortifications  and  arsenals,  be  ceded  to  those 
States  on  the  following  conditions :  — 

First.  That  those  States  shall  pass  laws  to  pay  to  the 
United  States per  cent,  on  the  amount  of  sales. 

Second.  That  the  minimum  price  shall  be  unchanged 
until  the  thirtieth  of  June,  and  may  then  be  reduced, 
first  to  one  dollar  an  acre,  and,  after  fifteen  years,  to 
seventy-five  cents,  then  fifty  cents,  &c. 

Third.  That  the  lands  shall  be  subject  to  the  same 
subdivisions  as  at  present. 

Fourth.  This  cession  to  be  in  lieu  of  the  five  per  cent, 
fund. 

Fifth.  On  a  failure  of  any  State  to  comply  with  the 
terms,  the  said  cession  to  that  State  to  be  null  and  void. 

With  some  other  amendments  adapted  to  the  pre- 
ceding :  which  alterations  he  supported  in  a  long  speech, 
showing  the  policy  of  removing  this  source  of  discord 
and  disaffection ;  and  he  endeavored  to  prove  that  ces- 
sion was  the  only  practical  policy. 

Mr.  Crittenden,  in  reply,  defended  the  two  amend- 
ments he  had  previously  offered,  which  proposed  to  dis- 
tribute the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  lands  among  the 
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States,  and  a  pre-emption  to  settlers  at  one  dollar  and  a 
quarter  per  acre,  not  exceeding  three  hundred  and 
twenty  acres  to  each — he  being  willing  to  give  the  bene- 
fit of  pre-ernption,  if  it  was  coupled  with  distribution, 
and  not  otherwise;  and  he  replied  to  the  objections 
urged  against  distribution  by  Mr.  Ben  ton  and  Mr.  Cal- 
houn. 

Mr.  Preston  sustained  the  views  of  Mr.  Crittenden, 
and  referred  to  the  terms  of  cession  by  Virginia,  and 
some  of  the  other  States. 

The  bill  was  supported  by  Mr.  Sevier,  of  Arkansas. 
Mr.  Smith,  of  Indiana,  made  a  speech  in  favor  of  distri- 
bution. 

The  discussion  was  continued  from  time  to  time,  by 
several  members  of  the  Senate,  until  the  first  of  Febru- 
ary, when,  on  the  question  of  striking  out  Mr.  Critten- 
den's  amendment,  and  substituting  Mr.  Calhoun's,  there 
was  a  majority  in  the  negative  —  thirty-one  votes  to 
twenty.  The  question,  then,  on  Crittenden's  plan  of 
uniting  the  two  objects  of  pre-emption  and  distribution, 
was  also  rejected  by  twenty-nine  votes  to  twenty-two. 
The  bill  was  then  passed  by  thirty-one  votes  to  nineteen. 

The  banks  of  Pennsylvania,  which,  by  a  resolution  of 
the  Legislature  in  April,  1840,  were  required  to  resume 
cash  payments  by  the  fifteenth  of  January,  1841,  and  had 
accordingly  done  so,  found  it  necessary  again  to  suspend 
on  the  fourth  of  February,  1841,  the  United  States  Bank 
taking  the  lead  in  the  measure,  and  alleging  that  the 
attempt  was  premature,  inasmuch  as  they  could  not 
pay  specie  to  their  creditors  until  they  received  it 
from  their  debtors.  They  stated  that  they  had  made 
every  effort  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, and,  since  the  fifteenth  of  January,  had  paid  out 
about  six  millions  of  dollars.  The  other  banks  of  Phila- 
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delphia  followed  the  example,  and  stated  that,  they  had 
paid  out,  since  the  fifteenth  of  January,  more  than  five 
millions.  The  banks  of  Baltimore  also  suspended,  but 
those  of  Richmond  continued  to  pay  specie. 

It  now  appeared  evident  to  all,  that  the  Pennsylvania 
Bank  of  the  United  States  was  no  longer  in  that  state  of 
soundness  and  prosperity  which  Mr.  Biddle  had  attri- 
buted to  it  when  he  resigned,  and  that  it  could  not  have 
been  so  at  that  time,  the  twenty-ninth  of  March,  1839. 

In  the  memorial  of  that  Bank  to  the  Legislature  of 
Pennsylvania,  excusing  themselves  for  again  suspending, 
they  state,  among  the  important  facts  that  had  impaired 
their  resources,  that  the  Bank  had  already  paid  to  the 
State  three  millions  two  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  six 
hundred  and  sixty-two  dollars ;  by  subscription  to  rail- 
roads, four  hundred  and  fifteen  thousand  dollars;  and 
had  lent  to  the  State  eight  millions  six  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  dollars- — thus  showing  a  direct  appli- 
cation of  the  capital  of  the  Bank  to  the  purposes  of  the 
State  to  the  amount  of  above  twelve  millions  of  dollars, 
and  nearly  a  million  more  to  other  public  works ;  and 
they  plead  forcibly  against  the  public  mischief  which 
would  ensue  if  their  charter  were  to  be  forfeited,  as,  by 
the  law  of  the.  State,  it  was  liable  to  be.  These  thirteen 
millions,  in  addition  to  what  had  been  lost  by  the  agency 
in  London,  and  by  sacrifices  to  keep  up  its  credit  in  Eu- 
rope, and  probably  to  borrow  money  to  meet  the  loans 
to  the  State,  and  most  of  which  were  like  loans  of  specie, 
was  well  calculated  to  raise  doubts  among  those  skilled 
in  the  business  of  banking,  about  the  solvency  of  that  in- 
stitution, notwithstanding  the  earnest  assertion  of  the 
President  and  Directors  to  the  contrary :  and  the  great 
fall  in  the  price  of  its  stock  showed  that  the  public  had 
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no  doubt  that  a  considerable  part  of  its  capital  had  been 
lost. 

On  the  twelfth  of  February,  a  message  was  received 
from  the  President,  relative  to  the  negroes  taken  on 
board  the  Amistead. 

Mr.  Fox,  on  the  thirty-first  of  January,  1841,  wrote  to 
Mr.  Forsyth  respecting  these  negroes.  They  were  im- 
ported into  Cuba  from  Africa  in  a  Portuguese  vessel, 
Tecora,  in  1839,  purchased  as  slaves,  and  put  on  board 
the  Amistead  to  be  sent  to  another  part  of  Cuba.  They 
took  possession  of  the  vessel,  put  the  captain  to  death, 
and  ordered  the  remainder  of  the  whites  to  proceed  to 
Africa.  But  they  bent  their  course  towards  America,  and 
were  taken  by  a  Government  brig  and  brought  into  New 
London.  Under  the  engagements  made  by  Great  Britain 
with  the  Spanish  Government,  and  with  the  United 
States,  it  may  depend  upon  the  United  States  whether 
these  people  can  be  held  in  slavery,  and  he  asks  their 
interposition. 

Mr.  Forsyth  replies  that  these  negroes  had  been  de- 
manded by  the  Spanish  Minister,  the  subject  is  now 
under  judicial  investigation,  and  the  President  has  no 
power  to  interfere  with  the  legal  tribunals.  If  they  are 
delivered  to  the  Spanish  Minister,  he  will  send  them  to 
Cuba,  and  there  Great  Britain  can  apply  for  a  compli- 
ance, on  the  part  of  Spain,  with  her  engagements. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  case  of  M'Leod  continued  to 
cause  great  excitement,  both  in  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  especially  after  the  grand  jury  in  New  York  had 
found  a  true  bill  on  his  indictment  for  murder  and 
arson. 

On  the  twelfth  of  February,  Mr.  Pickens,  from  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  presented  a  report  on 
this  subject,  in  which,  after  reciting  the  facts  of  the  case, 
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and  denying  that  there  was  any  thing  of  a  piratical 
character  in  the  employment  of  the  Caroline,  the  Com- 
mittee say  that  they  know  of  no  principle  of  interna- 
tional law  by  which  M'Leod,  if  he  was  concerned  in  the 
seizure  of  the  Caroline,  as  there  is  reason  to  believe, 
could  be  exempted  from  trial  under  the  laws  of  New  York ; 
and  that  the  Federal  Executive  would  have  no  right  to 
interfere. 

The  report  then  indulges  in  a  strain  of  intemperate 
censure  on  the  ambition  and  habitual  abuse  of  her 
power  by  Great  Britain ;  but  the  Committee  believe  that 
the  points  of  difficulty  may  be  honorably  and  amicably 
adjusted.  Mr.  Pic  kens  then  proposed  that  the  report  be 
laid  on  the  table. 

This  report,  on  that  and  the  following  day,  gave  rise 
to  much  discussion,  in  which  the  tone  of  the  report,  and 
the  wide  ground  it  covered  (beyond  the  subject  en- 
trusted to  the  Committee),  were  fully  reprehended;  and 
Mr.  Adams  proposed  that  the  report  should  be  recom- 
mitted, that  these  uncourteous  censures  of  Great  Britain 
may  be  struck  out. 

Mr.  Fillmore  took  similar  ground ;  and  the  motion  of 
Mr.  Everett  to  print  the  report  and  documents  was  nega- 
tived by  one  hundred  votes  to  seventy-three.  But  on  a 
motion  to  print  the  report  alone,  there  were  one  hundred 
and  three  votes  to  sixty-eight. 

In  the  year  1840,  the  sixth  census  of  the  United 
States  was  taken,  by  which  it  appeared  that  the  whole 
population  was  17,069,453,  of  whom  — 

The  whites  were 14,195,747 

The  free  colored 386,348 

The  slaves 2,487,358 


Total 17,069,453 
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Showing  an  increase  of  the  whole  population  to  be 32.67  percent 

Of  the  whites 34.66       " 

Of  the  free  colored 20.88       " 

Of  the  slaves 23.81       " 

Of  the  whole  colored 23.04       « 

It  thus  appeared  that  the  whites  had  gained,  in  ten 
years,  on  the  colored  population,  1.2  per  cent.;  and  the 
free  population  on  the  slave,  2  per  cent. 

On  the  third  of  March,  with  Mr.  Van  Buren's  admin- 
istration, terminated  the  rule  of  a  party  which  had  pre- 
dominated in  the  Federal  Government  for  twelve  years. 
During  General  Jackson's  administration  it  had  been 
popular  and  successful.  In  every  object  which  he  had 
much  at  heart,  he  had  sooner  or  later  prevailed.  When 
he  came  into  power,  a  majority  of  the  Senate  were  op- 
posed to  him ;  yet,  before  his  office  expired,  his  great 
popularity  had  so  changed  that  body,  that  his  influence 
was  as  great  there  as  in  the  House  of  Representatives ; 
and  they  gave  a  signal  proof  of  their  disposition  to 
flatter  him,  by  expunging  resolutions  which  they  had 
previously  adopted. 

The  Bank  of  the  United  States  had  the  countenance 
and  support  of  both  Houses  of  Congress,  yet  it  became, 
under  his  vigorous  influence,  the  object  of  hostility  to 
both.  He  opposed  Mr.  Clay's  land  bill  by  an  unwonted 
stretch  of  the  Executive  power,  when  it  had  the  favor 
of  the  nation,  both  in  Congress  and  out  of  it,  until  it  was 
finally  defeated.  He  removed  the  deposits,  against  the 
wishes  of  both  friends  and  enemies ;  and,  in  the  gratifica- 
tion of  his  vindictive  feelings,  disregarded  the  pecuniary 
interests  of  the  United  States,  which  owned  one-fifth  of 
the  Bank  stock,  and  was  even  deaf  to  popular  clamors. 
By  making  war  on  the  Bank,  and  their  paper  currency, 
he  flooded  the  country  with  a  depreciated  paper,  and, 
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amidst  the  huzzas  of  praise  and  admiration  for  his  vigor, 
he  escaped  all  censure  :  and  when  the  necessary  results 
of  his  policy  brought  pecuniary  difficulty  and  distress  on 
the  whole  country,  his  successor  encountered  the  whole 
blame ;  and  the  whole  of  his  subsequent  Administration 
was  engaged  in  a  struggle  to  find  a  substitute  for  the 
banks  as  the  depositors  and  distributors  of  the  public 
money.  The  means  he  asked  for  making  the  public 
money  more  safe  from  peculation  were  made  the  theme 
of  suspicion  and  reproach ;  and  those  that  he  sought  for 
terminating  a  petty  war  in  Florida,  that  had  been  so 
shamefully  protracted,  were  stigmatized  as  an  ambitious 
scheme  of  raising  a  standing  army. 

It  was,  indeed,  the  most  inglorious,  the  most  vexa- 
tious to  the  incumbent,  of  all  the  Administrations  since 
the  adoption  of  the  Constitution.  In  that  of  the  elder 
Adams,  he  vindicated  the  rights  of  his  country  against 
France ;  and  though  he  was  considered,  by  some,  to  have 
afterwards  abandoned  the  high  ground  he  had  at  first 
taken,  yet  his  course  was,  on  that  account,  more  wise 
and  patriotic.  To  have  gone  further,  would  have  indi- 
cated more  pride  than  real  dignity. 

The  Administration  of  John  Quincy  Adams  had  many 
points  of  analogy  with  that  of  Mr.  Van  Buren.  In  both, 
the  majority  of  the  Legislature  were  in  the  Opposition, 
as  was  also,  to  all  appearance,  the  popular  sentiment ; 
and  a  favorite  measure,  the  mission  to  the  Congress  at 
Panama,  honorable  and  useful  as  it  would  have  been  to 
the  country,  was  so  delayed  as  to  be  practically  defeated ; 
yet  the  measure  and  the  purposes  of  the  Administration 
were  of  an  elevated  character ;  and  the  principles  which 
the  American  Minister  intended  there  to  maintain  were 
afterwards  carried  into  execution  in  the  treaties  made 
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with  the  new  Republics,  and  furnished  the  model  for  all 
those  that  were  afterwards  made. 

The  protective  policy  had  been  adopted  in  Mr.  Mon- 
roe's administration,  but  it  was  maintained  and  extended 
by  the  tariff  of  1824  ;  and,  supposing  the  policy  a  mis- 
taken one,  it  was  one  of  great  importance,  compared 
with  which  the  law  regulating,  the  custody  of  the  public 
money,  which  the  Executive  previously  held,  was  com- 
paratively insignificant.  The  contest  with  England  about 
the  West  India  trade  was  maintained  by  Mr.  Adams 
upon  true  principles  of  justice  and  reciprocity,  if  the  Le- 
gislature had  sustained  him :  and  the  subsequent  arrange- 
ment made  by  Mr.  M'Lane,  which  seemed,  at  first  view, 
to  obtain  success  for  General  Jackson  where  his  prede- 
cessor had  failed,  showed  that  the  benefit  of  that  arrange- 
ment was  exclusively  for  Great  Britain.  The  United 
States,  in  giving  up  the  whole  of  the  circuitous  trade  for 
a  part  of  a  larger  amount  of  direct,  lost  as  much  as  it 
gained ;  as  it  respects  the  shipping  interests,  and  the 
employment  of  seamen,  it  perhaps  lost  a  good  deal  more. 
In  the  controversies  with  Great  Britain  as  to  the  North- 
east boundary,  the  violations  of  neutrality  on  the  Canada 
frontier  by  American  citizens,  and  the  clear  infraction 
of  national  sovereignty  by  the  invasion  of  the  American 
territory,  and  the  seizure  of  the  Caroline,  the  national 
rights  were,  indeed,  not  surrendered,  but  were  not  very 
vigorously  defended.  The  disposition  to  concede  all  that 
could  be  conceded  without  dishonor  was  somewhat  too 
manifest ;  and  the  Government  was  too  long  in  waiting 
for  an  explanation  in  the  case  of  the  Caroline;  nor  would 
that  question  have  been  brought  up  again  during  Mr. 
\ran  Buren's  administration,  apparently,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  more  energetic  assertion  of  its  rights  by  the 
State  of  New  York,  in  the  arrest  and  prosecution  of 
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M'Leod.  The  contrast  between  the  Administrations  of 
General  Jackson  and  Mr.  Van  Buren,  though  they  both 
professed  the  same  principles,  and  were  supported  by  the 
same  men,  differed  as  widely  as  the  character  of  the  fox 
and  the  lion;  and,  on  this  occasion,  political  caution 
and  prudence  proved  far  inferior  to  energy  and  force  of 
will.  But  it  is  sheer  justice  to  Mr.  Van  Buren  to  add, 
that  he  had  no  agency  in  bringing  on  any  one  of  the 
vexations  and  perplexities  which  crossed  his  Adminis- 
tration. The  most  important  of  all,  that  to  which  he 
probably  owed  his  failure  of  being  elected  to  a  second 
term  —  the  disorders  of  the  currency  —  was  unquestion- 
ably due  to  the  policy  and  measures  of  his  immediate 
predecessor,  who  thus  unconsciously  made  a  large  abate- 
ment from  the  obligations  previously  conferred  on  Mr. 
Van  Buren,  and  which  were  supposed  to  be  nothing  less 
than  the  high  honor  of  being  the  eighth  President  of  the 
United  States. 


CHAPTER    XXXII. 

PRESENT  AND  FUTURE  CONDITION  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES. 

HAVING  thus  traced  the  leading  political  measures 
and  events  of  this  Confederate  Republic  for  fifty  years, 
let  us,  before  we  take  leave  of  the  subject,  examine  how 
far  the  Government  has,  during  that  period,  fulfilled  the 
purposes  of  the  legislators  who  gave  it  being. 

Its  progress,  in  the  outward  marks  of  national  great- 
ness, has  realized  the  fondest  hopes  of  the  patriot,  and 
has  exceeded  that  of  any  other  people  recorded  in  the 
annals  of  mankind.  Its  numbers  have  increased,  from 
less  than  4,000,000,  in  1790,  to  17,000,000,  in  1840; 
its  annual  exports,  from  $29,000,000  to  $107,000,000; 
its  imports,  from  $19,000,000  to  $132,000,000;  its  ship- 
ping, from  502,000  tons  to  2,130,000  tons;  and  its  reve- 
nue, from  $4,500,000  to  $17,000,000. 

It  has  shown  that  it  has  the  ability  to  defend  itself 
from  foreign  and  domestic  foes.  It  has  been  at  war  with 
the  most  powerful  nations  of  Europe.  Against  both  it 
acquired  glory  at  sea ;  and,  against  Great  Britain,  repu- 
tation both  in  the  field  and  on  the  ocean.  It  did  more 
than  any  other  nation  in  putting  an  end  to  the  long- 
continued  piracy  of  the  Barbary  States  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean ;  and,  while  it  repressed  the  hostilities  of  the  In- 
dians within  its  own  limits,  it  taught  them  husbandry, 
and  other  useful  arts,  so  as  to  prepare  them  for  civiliza- 
tion. 

(399) 
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It  has,  in  carrying  its  complex  system  of  polity  into 
execution,  encountered  those  difficulties  which  neces- 
sarily arise  in  the  interpretation  of  every  written  Con- 
stitution. These,  after  having  produced  temporary  agita- 
tion, have  passed  away.  Of  this  character  were  the 
questions  of  a  protecting  tariff,-  and  of  the  power  of 
making  roads  and  canals. 

During  the  same  period,  the  General  Government  has 
been  brought  into  collision  with  several  of  the  States  — 
with  South  Carolina,  the  New  England  States,  Georgia, 
Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  some  others.  Twice  these 
points  of  disagreement,  or  of  State  discontent,  have  led 
to  insurrection,  which  was  promptly  put  down,  attended 
with  little  or  no  bloodshed,  and  followed  by  no  sangui- 
nary punishment. 

Party  spirit  has,  indeed,  commonly  prevailed  to  an 
extent  which  has  greatly  diminished  the  peace  and  har- 
mony of  social  intercourse,  sometimes  from  discordant 
opinions  on  the  general  principles  of  government,  and 
sometimes  from  local  jealousies,  or  a  diversity  of  local 
interests.  But  this  agitation  of  the  public  mind  is  not 
an  uncompensated  evil.  It  contributes  to  preserve  the 
political  institutions  from  corruption  or  decay.  It  pro- 
duces vigilance  in  one  party,  caution  in  the  other,  and  a 
salutary  emulation  in  both. 

The  territory  was  doubled  by  the  purchase  of  Louisiana, 
and  has  since  been  almost  quadrupled  by  the  acquisi- 
tion of  Florida,  Texas,  and  the  Mexican  Provinces.  The 
number  of  States  has  increased  from  thirteen  to  thirty- 
one. 

Amid  these  abundant  sources  of  national  congratula- 
tion, it  is  proper  to  notice  that,  in  two  or  three  particu- 
lars, the  Federal  Constitution  has  not  acted  according  to 
the  designs  and  wishes  of  its  framers.  Thus,  it  being 
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presumed,  in  the  Convention  which  framed  it,  that  the 
election  of  the  Chief  Magistrate  would  prove  a  source  of 
civil  discord,  from  the  probable  diversity  of  local  and 
personal  preferences,  this  constituted  one  of  the  most 
difficult  and  perplexing  subjects  submitted  to  the  delibe- 
ration of  that  body ;  and,  when  it  was  proposed  to  vote 
for  two  persons- — one  not  of  the  same  State  as  the 
Elector — without  designating  which  was  to  be  Presi- 
dent, and  which  Vice-President,  the  proposition  was 
received  with  general  and  most  lively  favor.  The  very 
cordial  welcome  it  met  with  does  not  appear  in  the 
reported  debates,  but  is  known  only  by  tradition  from 
the  members  themselves.  Yet,  such  is  the  inherent  un- 
certainty of  constitutional  provisions,  until  they  are 
tested  by  experiment,  that  this  plausible  scheme  was 
soon  found,  on  a  Presidential  election,  to  produce  an 
alarming  state  of  confusion  and  public  anxiety,  threaten- 
ing not  merely  great  popular  disappointment,  but  even 
civil  violence.  It  was,  therefore,  one  of  the  only  two 
amendments  made  to  the  Constitution  since  that  instru- 
ment went  into  operation. 

The  expedient  of  choosing  these  officers  by  the  inter- 
vention of  Electors,  is  another  constitutional  provision 
which  has  failed  to  act  according  to  the  purposes  of  the 
Convention.  It  was  assumed  that  the  people  at  large, 
who  were  regarded  as  the  safest  depositories  of  the 
power,  would,  in  the  exercise  of  it,  be  biassed  by  local 
and  personal  considerations.  But  they  were  considered 
very  competent  to  choose  Electors,  who,  it  was  presumed, 
would  possess  the  knowledge  of  individuals,  and  impar- 
tiality, which  their  constituents  wanted.  Besides,  this 
mode  of  election  seemed  to  afford  security  against  the 
intrigues  of  foreign  nations,  such  as  had  so  generally  and 
so  dangerously  interfered  in  the  election  of  a  King  of 
VOL.  iv. — 26 
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Poland.  It  was  not  then  foreseen  that  the  voters,  in 
choosing  Electors,  would  not  give  up  the  power  they  pos- 
sessed, and  that  they  would  vote  only  for  those  Electors 
who  would  conform  to  the  wishes  of  the  people.  This 
oversight  now  seems  strange  to  us,  especially  as,  in  ordi- 
nary elections,  if  there  was  any  matter  of  engrossing  in- 
terest to  be  decided,  the  candidate  was  expected  and 
required  to  declare  his  sentiments,  and  to  give  pledges 
of  his  future  course  concerning  it,  before  he  received  the 
support  of  the  voters. 

In  point  of  fact,  the  election  of  President  and  Vice- 
President,  though  nominally  made  by  the  Electoral  Col- 
leges, is  always  substantially  made  by  the  people  in  the 
primary  assemblies;  and  this  mode  of  election,  by  which 
a  choice  is  made  circuitously,  that  may  as  well  be  made 
directly  by  the  popular  vote,  seems  to  remain  a  harm- 
less abortion  of  the  Constitution.  Yet  there  may  arise 
cases  in  which  the  provision  may  not  be  utterly  useless ; 
as  if  public  sentiment  had  undergone  a  sudden  and  un- 
doubted change,  in  the  interval  between  the  choice  of 
the  Electors  and  their  votes,  in  which  case  they  might 
venture  to  change  the  votes  which  they  had  pledged 
themselves  to  give.  So,  where  death  had  removed  the 
candidates  for  whom  the  Electors  were  pledged  to  vote. 

There  seems  to  be  yet  a  third  case  in  which  the  Con- 
stitution has  not  afforded  the  expected  security  against 
future  mischief.  When  that  instrument  was  formed,  it 
was  foreseen  that  the  slaves  held  in  one-half  of  the 
Union  would  occasionally  seek  a  refuge  in  other  States ; 
and,  to  secure  the  holders  from  this  loss,  so  seriously 
affecting  their  welfare,  a  provision  was  made  to  prevent 
this  municipal  regulation  in  one  State  from  being 
annulled  in  another;  that  such  fugitive,  on  being  re- 
claimed, should  be  delivered  up.  But  this  provision  has 
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proved  entirely  insufficient  for  its  purpose ;  and,  so  far 
from  being  always  executed  with  good  faith,  it  has  often 
provoked  the  active  animosity  of  other  States,  and  been 
made  the  theme  of  bitter  reproach. 

Having  noticed  the  leading  features  of  our  progress  in 
fifty  years,  as  a  Confederacy,  let  us  now  advert  to  those 
other  characteristics  of  civilization,  which  are  wholly  or 
principally  under  the  control  and  regulation  of  the  indi- 
vidual States  —  as  religion,  morals,  literature,  and  man- 
ners. 

In  two  important  particulars,  religion  is  here  placed 
on  a  footing  different  from  that  of  other  countries :  it  is 
entirely  free  from  all  legal  restraint,  and  it  is  supported 
altogether  by  voluntary  contribution.  What  are  the 
consequences  of  these  peculiarities? 

It  is  not  perceived  that  they  have  lessened  the  devo- 
tional spirit.  This  seems  to  be  so  congenial  to  the  nature 
of  man,  that  it  does  not  require  to  be  enforced  by  the 
Government.  That  provision  which  is  made,  in  most 
countries,  for  the  support  of  religion,  is  a  consequence  of 
man's  religious  propensity,  rather  than  a  cause  of  his 
active  exercise  of  it. 

The  strength  of  this  propensity  in  the  United  States 
is  evinced  by  the  number  of  the  places  of  worship,  of 
officiating  ministers,  and  of  their  respective  congrega- 
tions. It  appears,  by  the  census  of  1850,  when  these 
enumerations  were  first  made  by  the  Government,  that, 
in  a  population  of  23,000,000,  the  number  of  churches, 
or  places  of  worship,  was  38,000,  affording  accommoda- 
tion for  more  than  14,000,000  of  persons,  and  possessed 
of  property  to  the  amount  of  $89,000,000;'  of  regular 
ministers,  26,800.  There  were,  in  1850,  44  theological 
schools,  instructing  1351  students.  Their  annual  com- 
1  De  Bow's  Compendium,  page  138. 
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perisation  is  not  known,  but  we  are  warranted  in  saying 
that,  while  the  highest  incomes  of  the  American  clergy 
are  far  short  of  those  received  by  the  chief  dignitaries  of 
the  established  religions  in  Europe,  yet  those  who  are 
worst  paid  in  this  country,  receive  a  higher  remuneration 
than  the  average  sum  paid  to  the  great  body  of  the 
European  clergy. 

One  of  the  consequences  of  the  freedom  of  religion 
here,  and  of  the  entire  equality  of  its  professors  under 
the  law,  is  a  general  emulation  among  the  ministers  of 
the  different  sects  for  popular  favor,  which  has  a  salu- 
tary influence  on  their  zeal,  their  morals,  and  the  dili- 
gent discharge  of  their  duties. 

It  might  seem  to  some  that,  where  the  minister  of 
religion  must  rely  for  his  means  of  support  on  the  volun- 
tary bounty  of  his  congregation,  it  would  affect  his  inde- 
pendence: that,  however  incapable  he  might  be  of  giving 
countenance  to  sin  or  vice,  he  would  be  more  sparing  of 
his  denunciations  when  they  were  likely  to  make  a  mode- 
rate income  an  insufficient  one :  yet  experience  tells  us 
that,  where  moral  delinquency  is  denounced  in  the  ab- 
stract, without  reference  to  individuals,  the  preacher  is 
not  only  tolerated  in  such  course,  but  that  this  consti- 
tutes one  of  his  highest  recommendations.  His  hearers 
see,  in  this  fearless  warfare  against  vice,  an  assurance  of 
his  sincerity  and  pious  zeal ;  and  even  those  whose  con- 
science acknowledges  the  justice  of  his  reprehensions  do 
not  venture,  by  their  words  or  acts,  to  withhold  their 
homage  to  his  merits. 

The  effect  of  the  general  rivalship  among  the  sects  is 
manifested  in  the  intellectual,  as  well  as  moral,  improve- 
ment of  their  respective  ministers.  Some  sects,  whose 
ministers  were  once  characterized  as  ignorant  and  illite- 
rate, can  now  boast  of  divines  distinguished  for  learning, 
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taste,  and  eloquence.  The  same  circumstance  has  pro- 
duced a  degree  of  strictness,  sometimes  amounting  to 
austerity,  in  those  sects  which  have  allowed  themselves 
most  latitude  in  Europe.  There  are  not  many  places  in 
the  United  States  (if,  indeed,  there  be  any)  in  which  an 
Episcopal  minister  would  deem  it  prudent,  if  his  own 
scruples  did  not  restrain  him,  to  attend  the  theatre,  or 
dancing  party,  or  would  play  at  whist  or  backgammon, 
as  is  occasionally  done  in  Europe.  They  are,  in  short, 
as  a  body  of  men,  distinguishsd  for  fervid  piety,  for  pure 
morals,  for  the  propriety  of  their  general  demeanor,  and 
their  Christian  charity,  in  its  best  and  most  enlarged 
sense. 

Yet  the  rivalship  of  sects  occasionally  overpowers 
their  charity  towards  one  another;  and  a  controversial 
spirit,  engendered  by  mutual  ill-will,  vents  itself  in  pole- 
mical sermons  and  publications.  But  these  signs  of  dis- 
cord are  less  frequent  than  formerly,  it  having  been 
found  that  in  these,  as  well  as  most  other  wars,  both  par- 
ties had  lost  more  than  they  gained. 

One  of  the  seeming  consequences  of  the  freedom  of 
religion  is  the  multiplication  of  sects.  It  is  found  that, 
as  soon  as  one  becomes  numerous,  a  division  is  almost 
certain  to  arise  to  a  greater  or  less  extent ;  at  one  time 
from  a  difference  of  doctrine ;  at  another,  of  worship,  or 
of  church  government,  and  even  of  moral  speculation. 
The  Episcopalians  are  divided  into  High  and  Low 
Church ;  the  Presbyterians  have  several  subdivisions ; 
so  have  the  Baptists ;  the  Methodists,  into  those  who  do 
and  those  who  do  not  tolerate  domestic  slavery.  Even 
the  Quakers  have  a  serious  schism.  The  Catholics  and 
Jews  have  no  known  divisions  into  sects,  but  their  dis- 
senters are  individual  deviations. 

Here  arid  there  we  find  instances  of  a  minister  who, 
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under  the  influence  of  those  mixed  motives  which  impel 
men  to  seek  notoriety  and  distinction,  forms  a  new  sect, 
which  gradually  gains  a  permanent  foothold,  or  dies 
away,  according  to  the  force  of  his  talents  and  zeal. 

The  high  tone  of  morality  which  characterizes  all 
these  sects  is  manifested  by  the  strictness  and  impar- 
tiality with  which  they  scrutinize  and  punish  the  aber- 
rations of  their  own  members.  If  the  esprit  de  corps  is 
manifested  by  some,  in  sympathy  for  the  individual  de- 
linquents, it  is  yet  more  strongly  exhibited  by  others  in 
the  determination  to  preserve  their  creed  free  from  taint, 
by  ejecting  the  members  who  disgrace  it. 

Another  probable  consequence  of  the  unrestrained 
license  which  religion  here  possesses,  is  the  wild  and 
anomalous  character  of  some  of  the  sects  which  are  ever 
coming  into  existence ;  so  that  there  is  scarcely  a  doc- 
trine, or  opinion,  that  human  wit  has  ever  suggested, 
which  has  not  been  adopted  and  embodied  by  some  one 
of  our  religious  sects.  Thus,  the  Shakers  have  proscribed 
marriage  and  sexual  intercourse ;  so  that,  if  their  system 
was  to  become  universal,  it  must  annihilate  the  human 
species  in  less  than  half  a  century.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Mormons  would  impede  the  progress  of  society  by 
the  opposite  course,  of  allowing  many  wives  to  one  hus- 
band, which,  if  carried  into  partial  execution  —  and  it 
admits  of  no  other — would  deprive  a  correspondent  num- 
ber of  men  of  the  joys  and  benefits  of  wedded  life.  The 
new  sect  of  Spiritualists  is  a  further  evidence  of  the  pru- 
rient love  of  novelty  in  this  most  copious  and  interesting 
of  all  subjects  of  human  speculation.  But  these  singu- 
larities bear  a  very  small  proportion  to  the  mass  of  reli- 
gionists throughout  the  country,  and  may  be  regarded  as 
exceptions  to  the  general  rule.  A  certain  degree  of 
soberness  and  common  sense  will  generally  be  found  to 
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permeate  and  temper  the  religious  faith  in  the  United 
States,  of  four-fifths  of  whose  people  we  are  warranted  in 
saying  that,  in  no  other  country  is  the  sentiment  of 
religion  more  generally  diffused,  its  doctrines  more  pure, 
or  its  practice  more  beneficent. 

It  should  be  remarked,  that  the  African  race,  if  not 
the  most  enlightened,  are  among  the  most  fervid  in  their 
piety. 

The  Administration  of  Justice.  —  This  is  one  of  the 
best  fruits  of  good  government — when  every  man  is  pro- 
tected in  all  his  rights,  and  can  count  on  redress  when- 
ever they  are  invaded. 

In  every  State,  the  cases  litigated  between  individuals 
are  decided  with  fairness  and  impartiality :  the  laws 
are  enforced  with  strictness ;  and  popular  influence  and 
favor,  much  less  fortune  and  station,  have  little  influ- 
ence on  the  decisions  of  courts. 

While  the  supremacy  of  law  is  thus  manifested  in  civil 
controversies,  yet,  in  the  prosecution  for  criminal  offences, 
there  are  occasional  deviations  from  the  same  impartial 
administration  of  the  law.  In  those  cases  of  homicide 
where  the  delinquent  has  been  instigated  by  the  sudden 
impulse  of  feeling,  there  is  an  undue  indulgence  shown 
him  by  juries,  and  sometimes  by  courts,  so  as  to  make 
the  cases  extremely  rare  when  offences  of  this  character 
incur  the  severe  punishment  prescribed  by  the  law. 

The  penitentiary  system  has  probably  increased  the 
aversion  to  inflict  the  punishment  of  death  on  any 
offence ;  and,  occasionally,  men  are  met  with  who  have 
persuaded  themselves  that  such  punishments  are  not 
necessary,  and  are  unwarranted,  as  not  squaring  with 
their  fanciful  notions  of  natural  law.  One  consequence 
of  this  impunity  for  offences  %is,  that  the  natural  sense  of 
justice  is  occasionally  aroused  to  inflict  that  punishment 
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in  an  irregular  and  summary  way,  that  the  law  has  been 
proved  unable  to  inflict.  This  is  what  is  called  Lynch 
law  ;  and  it  derived  its  name  from  the  individual  in  Vir- 
ginia, who,  by  reason  of  the  inefficiency  of  the  law  on 
frontier  settlements,  prevailed  on  his  neighbors  to  supply 
the  place  by  a  summary  course  of  proceedings,  in  which 
the  ends  of  punitive  justice  were  looked  to,  without  re- 
gard to  forms  of  law;  and  to  adopt  it  against  horse- 
thieves,  and  other  offenders,  who,  in  the  relaxed  state  of 
the  laws,  for  the  want  of  magistrates  and  other  officers 
of  justice,  were  likely  to  escape  punishment. 

In  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  States,  the  judges  are  elected 
by  the  votes  of  the  people ;  and  such  a  mode  of  appoint- 
ment was  once  generally  supposed  to  be  incompatible 
with  the  independence  required  for  the  discharge  of  their 
high  functions.  This  opinion  was  borrowed  from  Eng- 
land, where  the  former  dependence  of  the  judges  on  the 
crown  produced  in  them  a  time-serving  and  servile  spirit, 
which  gave  a  large  and  dangerous  accession  to  the  kingly 
power :  but  the  opinion  was  adopted  without  considering 
the  difference  of  circumstances. 

If  the  dependence  of  the  judge  on  the  favor  of  the 
people  may  produce  inconvenience,  so  may  his  entire  in- 
dependence. Whenever  he  does  his  duty  honestly  and 
fearlessly,  experience  tells  us  he  is  likely  to  receive  the 
support  of  a  majority  of  the  people,  partly  from  that  re- 
spect which  men  instinctively  feel  for  honesty  of  purpose, 
and  partly  from  a  sense  of  their  own  safety  in  the  in- 
tegrity of  those  who  administer  the  laws. 

In  some  of  our  towns  there  are,  or  were,  magistrates 
who  held  their  office  for  life,  and  another  set  who  were 
annually  chosen  by  the  voters  of  the  corporation;  and  it 
was  always  found  that  the  last  discharged  their  judicial 
duties  as  honestly  and  impartially  as  the  first. 
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While  the  principles  of  the  English  common  law  con- 
stitute the  basis  on  which  justice  is  administered  in  all 
the  States,  it  has  here  undergone  great  changes,  by  which 
it  has  been  considerably  improved.  The  pleadings  have 
been  greatly  simplified  and  abridged ;  and  much  of  the 
tautology  which  had  grown  up,  in  process  of  time,  like 
weeds  in  a  garden,  has  been  dispensed  with. 

Among  numerous  reforms  in  the  penal  code,  by  which 
offences,  formerly  punished  with  severity,  are  now  either 
entirely  abolished,  or  have  their  punishments  greatly 
mitigated,  usury  laws,  in  nearly  all  the  States,  still  lin- 
ger in  the  statute  books,  as  remnants  of  unwise  or  useless 
legislation.  As  the  most  guarded  of  these  laws  admit  of 
ready  evasions,  and  are  habitually  evaded,  the  good 
effects  of  their  repeal  have  been  most  egregiously  over- 
rated. Yet  they  ought  not  to  be  continued.  If  the  law 
prohibiting  usurious  interest  was  abstractedly  just,  as  it 
sometimes  is  not,  it  ought,  nevertheless,  to  be  repealed, 
because  it  is  so  easily  evaded,  and  because  it  only  affords 
relief  to  its  victim,  on  the  condition  of  his  being  regarded 
by  every  man  as  a  scoundrel. 

There  is  a  growing  disposition  to  prevent  the  creditor 
from  depriving  the  debtor  of  his  liberty,  either  by  hold- 
ing him  to  bail  before  judgment,  or  by  taking  his  body 
in  execution  after  judgment.  From  present  appearances, 
the  day  is  not  distant  when  the  power  of  creditors  will 
be  entirely  abolished. 

In  the  construction  of  the  statute  law  in  the  United 
States,  the  question  often  arises  whether  the  law  under 
consideration  has  validity ;  that  is,  whether  it  conforms 
to  the  Constitution,  which  is  a  law  to  the  Legislature, 
without  which  conformity  the  statute  is  null  and  void. 
The  courts  of  justice,  which  have  the  power  of  deter- 
mining this  question,  thus  exercise  a  sort  of  supervisory 
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power  over  the  ordinary  Legislature ;  and  their  deci- 
sions have  been  hitherto  acquiesced  in,  even  when  in 
conflict  with  popular  sentiment. 

Having,  in  our  complex  system,  two  sets  of  courts  — 
those  of  the  General  Government,  and  those  of  the  States 
—  there  has  been,  now  and  then,  a  conflict  of  jurisdic- 
tions, which  has  assumed  a  threatening  aspect ;  but  the 
good  sense  and  patriotism  of  those  who  administered  the 
law  on  both  sides  have  hitherto  averted  the  impending 
mischief.  The  most  serious  case  of  this  character  was 
when  South  Carolina  undertook  to  annul  an  act  of  Con- 
gress imposing  duties  on  imports,  and  when  her  citizens 
seemed  about  to  be  called  on  by  two  sovereign  Powers, 
to  whom  they  owed  obedience,  to  execute  two  different 
and  contradictory  laws.  On  that  occasion,  the  power  of 
the  General  Government  seemed  sufficient  to  enforce  its 
authority ;  but  this  may  not  always  be  the  case,  and  it 
is  one  of  those  anomalous  contingencies,  which  occur 
under  every  form  of  free  government,  for  which  it  is  not 
easy  to  provide  an  adequate  remedy. 

The  law  of  evidence,  though,  in  the  main,  admirably 
fitted  for  the  investigation  of  truth,  when  involved  in 
complexity  or  uncertainty,  or  obscured  by  fraud  or 
falsehood,  still  labors  under  the  reproach  that,  by  the 
operation  of  certain  technical  rules,  facts  which  are 
known  to  every  one  in  the  community  cannot  be  esta- 
blished in  a  court.  This  branch  of  jurisprudence,  whose 
creation  and  improvement  has  been  exclusively  the  work 
of  the  judiciary,  seems  to  require,  for  the  highest  degree 
of  amelioration  of  which  it  is  susceptible,  the  pruning 
hand  of  the  Legislature. 

The  inferiority  of  American  literature  to  that  of  the 
principal  nations  of  Europe  had  often  been  the  theme  of 
discussion  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  and  had  been 
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regarded  by  European  writers  as  evidence  of  the  infe- 
riority of  American  intellect ;  and  while  we  always  in- 
dignantly scouted  this  arrogant  claim  of  superiority,  it 
was  mortifying  to  our  pride  that  it  seemed  to  require  an 
answer. 

This  hypothesis  has  long  slept  in  oblivion,  or  is  remem- 
bered only  to  be  laughed  at,  with  the  question  once  dis- 
cussed in  the  French  Academy,  whether  Germany  could 
produce  a  wrork  of  genius !  or  the  modest  boast  of  a 
Colonel  Grant,  in  the  British  Parliament,  that,  with  five 
regiments,  he  would  drive  the  inhabitants  of  this  coun- 
try from  one  end  of  the  continent  to  the  other !  or  the 
declaration,  on  the  same  theatre,  that  an  English  sloop- 
of-war  would  be  a  match  for  an  American  frigate ! 

But  about  the  fact  of  the  inferiority  there  is  no  room 
for  dispute.  The  population  of  these  States  is  now  about 
the  same  as  of  the  British  Isles;  yet  the  number  of  their 
original  productions  in  a  year  is  probably  three  or  four 
times  as  great  as  ours,  and  the  disparity  may  be  much 
greater.  The  difference,  too,  extends  to  the  quality  as 
well  as  quantity.  There  are  ten,  perhaps  twenty,  English 
books  reprinted  in  America,  for  one  American  work  re- 
printed in  England. 

Supposing  the  fact  to  be  placed  beyond  the  reach  of 
controversy,  how  are  we  to  account  for  an  inferiority  of 
productions,  without  admitting  an  inferiority  of  talent  or 
genius? 

The  diversity  has  received,  as  we  believe,  a  satisfac- 
tory explanation  from  the  difference  of  circumstances.  In 
a  young  and  growing  country,  the  number  of  schools 
which  afford  instruction  of  a  high  order  is  inadequate  to 
the  wants  of  the  community ;  and  the  educated  classes 
are  not  quite  sufficient  to  supply  the  learned  professions 
and  the  principal  functionaries  of  the  Government.  The 
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consequence  is,  that  we  have  not  a  class  here,  as  in  Eu- 
rope, exclusively  devoted  to  letters,  and  our  authors  are 
mainly  drawn  from  men  engaged  in  the  busy  occupa- 
tions of  life. 

The  same  circumstances  which  lessen  the  number  of 
the  well-educated,  also  affect  the  character  of  the  educa- 
tion. It  is,  with  few  exceptions,  far  less  thorough  here 
than  it  is  in  Europe ;  and  such  is  the  impatience  and  the 
temptation  of  the  American  youth  to  venture  his  bark 
on  the  great  ocean  of  life,  that  a  very  small  proportion 
give  more  than  two  or  three  years  to  college  life.  Our 
authors,  then,  are  fewer  in  number,  and,  considering  how 
largely  collegiate  and  classical  instruction  have  contri- 
buted to  European  authorship,  are  not  likely  to  be  so 
well  qualified. 

To  these  circumstances  may  be  added,  that,  as  English 
books  can  be  here  reprinted  without  any  thing  being  paid 
for  the  copyright,  whatever  it  may  have  cost  the  English 
publisher,  the  American  bookseller  has  less  inducement 
to  remunerate  the  American  author.  The  reprint  of 
English  books,  old  and  new,  commonly  affords  adequate 
employment  for  all  his  capital,  except  for  those  works  in 
which  the  domestic  author  has  some  advantage  over  a 
foreign  competitor.  On  all  other  subjects,  then,  the  lite- 
rary candidate  must  enter  the  field  of  competition  to  a 
disadvantage.  He  must  either  forego  the  encouragement 
of  pecuniary  compensation — which  has  proved  so  effica- 
cious— or,  if  he  receives  it,  his  book  is  subjected  to  a  tax 
from  which  the  English  book  is  free ;  and  the  class  is, 
moreover,  deprived  of  the  improvement  which  exercise 
would  naturally  give. 

This  has  long  been  regarded  as  an  evil  by  American 
authors ;  and  those  of  the  highest  merit  and  reputation 
have  sought  a  remedy  for  it  in  an  international  copy- 
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right  between  this  country  and  England.  They  have 
been  led  to  this  not  merely  from  a  regard  to  their  indi- 
vidual interests,  as  well  as  to  the  cause  of  letters,  but  also 
from  a  sense  of  justice  to  the  English  author,  for  the 
fruits  of  whose  genius  and  industry  the  American  public, 
profiting  equally  with  the  British  public,  ought  also  to 
share  in  remunerating. 

But  their  application  has  been  hitherto  successfully  re- 
sisted in  the  National  Legislature,  by  the  booksellers,  on 
the  ground  that  the  change  would  greatly  enhance  the 
price  of  English  productions,  which  constitute  so  large  a 
part  of  our  ephemeral  reading. 

The  argument,  besides  that  it  considered  national  in- 
terest a  warrant  for  national  injustice,  is  a  fallacious  one. 
The  very  low  price  at  which  reprints  have  been  sold,  of 
late  years,  is  no  consequence  of  the  copyright  law,  since 
that  is  the  same  now  as  it  ever  has  been,  but  is  the  result 
of  the  discovery  made  by  booksellers,  that  it  was  more 
profitable  to  sell  many  copies  of  a  book  at  a  low  price, 
than  a  few  copies  at  a  high  one.  There  is,  then,  no 
ground  for  assuming  that  the  cost  of  English  books  would 
be  much  enhanced  by  an  international  copyright  law. 
If  the  English  author  could  receive  remuneration  here 
for  his  mental  labor,  to  which  he  is  so  justly  entitled, 
supposing  him  to  have  a  just  regard  to  his  interests,  it 
would  make  but  an  insignificant  addition  to  the  price  of 
his  work.  A  few  cents  a  volume  for  the  cheap  editions 
would  commonly  prove  a  liberal  remuneration. 

Were  this  discouragement  removed,  and  the  American 
man  of  letters  could  enter  the  arena  of  authorship  on 
equal  terms  with  his  English  competitor,  we  should  see 
how  far  the  desire  of  emolument,  added  to  the  desire  of 
fame,  would  prove  encouraging  to  domestic  literature. 

But  should  the  narrow  and  illiberal  views  which  have 
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hitherto  prevented  this  salutary  reform  continue  to  ope- 
rate, it  is  consolatory  to  believe  that  our  literature,  under 
all  its  disadvantages  of  our  present  condition  and  false 
policy,  will  steadily  improve.  We  may  judge  of  the  fu- 
ture from  the  past.  Formerly,  in  our  country,  as  much 
reputation  could  be  acquired  by  a  newspaper  essay  as 
would  now  be  gained  by  a  respectable  volume ;  and,  fifty 
years  since,  an  author  would  have  found  it  easier  to  ob- 
tain admirers  than  it  is  now  to  obtain  readers,  so  much 
has  the  standard  of  merit  been  raised. 

In  political  philosophy,  in  the  science  of  government,  in 
diplomatic  discussion,  in  moral  speculation  and  theology, 
and  in  every  species  of  oratory,  whether  of  the  pulpit, 
the  bar,  or  of  deliberative  assemblies,  in  which  the  dis- 
advantages mentioned  have  not  operated,  our  writers  and 
speakers  will  not  suffer  by  a  comparison  with  those  of 
Europe.  The  same  thing  may,  perhaps,  be  said  of  some 
of  our  historians,  biographers,  and  writers  of  travels. 

In  fiction  and  romance,  though  still  inferior  to  Europe, 
we  have  attained  a  respectable  proficiency.  In  light  and 
graceful  literature,  and  in  works  of  delicate  and  original 
humor,  we  have  a  small  number  of  writers  who  have  no 
superior  in  modern  times.  They  are  sufficient  to  redeem 
the  literary  character  of  the  country  for  capacity  in  this 
line,  but  not  enough  to  establish  that  of  its  positive 
achievement. 

In  poetry  there  has  been  a  great  and  steady  advance- 
ment. Of  productions  of  the  muse  exhibiting  fancy,  feel- 
ing, and  taste,  we  have  many  and  ever  increasing  speci- 
mens. But  no  one  poet  has  yet  arisen,  whose  brilliant 
and  felicitous  effusions  every  one  remembers,  and,  like 
aphorisms,  form  part  of  the  popular  mind  and  speech. 
No  national  poet  has  yet  appeared,  who  has  enlisted  his 
inspired  genius  in  behalf  of  THE  UNION,  and  has  held  up 
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to  scorn  or  ridicule  the  follies  and  absurdities,  or  the  un- 
principled selfishness  of  its  enemies.  No  one  in  tuneful 
verse  has  yet  adequately  blazoned  the  virtues  of  Wash 
ington,  or,  in  some  happy  creation  of  fancy,  foreshadowed 
his  apotheosis.  But  that  day  will  come  when,  on  these, 
or  other  topics  as  national,  some  inspired  genius  will  win 
the  proudest  laurels  that  poet  ever  wore. 

In  the  drama  we  have  been  less  successful ;  yet  a  few 
writers  in  this  department  have  had  a  local  and  not  fugi- 
tive success. 

In  the  sciences  not  closely  connected  with  the  liberal 
professions  —  those  which  require  long  study  and  labo- 
rious research  —  in  classical  and  antiquarian  erudition, 
and  in  the  higher  branches  of  mathematics,  we  are  still 
greatly  in  the  rear  of  several  nations  of  Europe.  In  any 
race  which  we  may  chance  to  win,  it  is  not  yet  AS  THE 

TORTOISE. 

The  medical  science,  in  all  its  branches,  is  extensively 
and  successfully  cultivated  here.  The  debt  which  we 
owe  for  the  European  contribution  to  this  happy  union 
of  science  and  art  is  already,  or  soon  will  be,  amply  re- 
paid by  America. 

The  practice  of  public  lectures  has  greatly  increased 
in  every  part  of  the  United  States.  It  has  now  become 
a  favorite  mode  in  which  literary  talent  receives  remu- 
neration, and  the  people,  intellectual  pleasure  and  in- 
struction. 

But  the  periodical  press  must  be  regarded  as  the  great 
instructor  of  the  American  people.  It  conveys  daily 
information  to  the  humblest,  as  well  as  the  most  elevated 
in  the  land.  No  country  has  so  many  of  these  sources 
of  intelligence,  and  nowhere  are  they  so  extensively 
used.  The  papers  issued  every  day  considerably  exceed 
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1,000,000.  or  426,000,000  in  a  year;1  and  as  their  con- 
tents consist  chiefly  of  facts,  or  are  founded  on  facts,  and 
not  much  of  speculation,  most  of  the  knowledge  which 
they  communicate  approaches  to  that  derived  from  expe- 
rience. The  editorial  corps  puts  in  requisition  all  the 
educated,  and  half-educated  men,  who  are  not  engrossed 
by  the  learned  professions  and  the  public  functionaries. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  remarked,  as  likely  to  have 
an  auspicious  influence  on  our  literary  character,  that 
the  bold  and  independent  spirit  which  wras  always  mani- 
fested in  our  political  speculations  is  now  extended  to 
other  subjects.  Long  after  political  independence  was 
here  obtained,  the  spirit  of  colonial  humility  was  exhi- 
bited in  our  minds;  nor  is  it  yet  entirely  shaken  off. 
But  most  of  our  writers  have  now  become  sensible  that, 
in  matters  materially  affecting  our  country,  we  ought  to 
think  and  act  for  ourselves.  The  maxim  of  drawing  in- 
struction from  our  enemies2  is  a  well-founded  one ;  and 
we  have  often  greatly  profited  by  unfriendly  censures 
and  criticisms :  but  it  must  be  taken  with  discrimina- 
tion ;  for,  while  enemies  are  intuitively  prompted  to  seize 
on  the  most  vulnerable  points,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  malice,  though  never  mistaken  in  its  purpose,  some- 
times errs  in  its  judgments.  The  crude  and  shallow  cen- 
sures and  counsels  of  transatlantic  critics  have  been, 
sometimes,  very  mischievous,  especially  in  the  great 
question  which  now  agitates  the  country.  De  Tocque- 
ville,  of  all  European  writers,  has  best  understood  the 
institutions  and  character  of  the  American  people.  He 
too,  indeed,  has  made  some  great  mistakes ;  but  his 
errors  are  those  of  a  manly,  ingenuous  mind,  bent  on  dis- 
covering the  truth,  and  on  giving  it  utterance. 

1  De  Bow's  Compendium,  page  156. 

2  JFas  est  ab  hostc  doceri. 
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Our  writers,  indeed,  now  often  pass  to  the  opposite  ex- 
treme of  their  predecessors,  and  seem  more  desirous  that 
their  speculations '  should  be  thought  bold  and  fearless, 
than  just  and  sound.  Instead  of  believing  Pythagoras 
always  right,  they  now  maintain  him  to  be  always 
wrong.  Some  instances  of  this  literary  valor  are  very 
amusing.  Writers  are  found  among  us,  who  pronounce 
that  Locke  was  no  philosopher,  and  Adam  Smith  no 
political  economist,  because  a  flaw  may  be,  here  and 
there,  found  in  their  speculations.  But,  with  all  its 
abuse,  the  free  spirit  of  inquiry  was  called  for,  and  is 
likely  to  do  good. 

Having  taken  this  general  and  imperfect  view  of  the 
productions  of  the  American  mind,  let  us  inquire  into 
the  characteristics  of  American  literature.  The  sub- 
ject is  not  without  difficulty.  The  supposed  peculiarities 
may  be  rather  individual  or  accidental  than  national. 
The  latter,  supposing  them  to  exist,  may  be  of  too 
minute  and  delicate  a  character  to  be  seized  by  the 
critic.  If  we  may  hazard  an  opinion,  in  which  error  is 
probable,  and  even  truth  may  offend,  we  would  say  that, 
in  poetry  and  ornamental  composition,  there  is  a  taste 
for  an  exuberance  of  ornament.  The  importance  of  sim- 
plicity, both  for  beauty  and  strength,  are  not  sufficiently- 
appreciated.  The  prevailing  taste  is  rather  Asiatic  than 
Attic.  To  this,  however,  in  oratory,  there  are  some  con- 
spicuous exceptions. 

Another  deviation  from  simplicity  is  manifested  both 
by  our  writers  and  speakers,  in  their  profusion  of  words. 
This  may,  in  part,  be  ascribed  to  the  frequency  of  public 
addresses  and  discussions  on  all  occasions  of  general  in- 
terest ;  and,  in  part,  to  the  influence  of  the  bar  on  the 
public  taste.  Lawyers  are  accustomed  to  tautology  in 
all  their  papers  and  pleadings ;  and  they  are  apt  to  be- 
VOL.  iv.  —  27 
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oorae  verbose,  from  the  habit  of  multiplying  arguments  in 
favor  of  the  cause  they  advocate  —  bad  ones  being  often 
as  efficient  with  juries  as  good  ones.  In  this  way,  a  de- 
gree of  wordiness  is  produced  in  their  own  style ;  and 
the  rank  which  they  hold  in  the  community  makes  them 
objects  of  imitation.  In  a  large  proportion  of  the 
speeches  delivered  in  our  deliberative  assemblies,  half 
the  arguments  may  be  well  spared,  and  half  the  words 
in  each  argument.  These  labored  harangues,  like  an 
overloaded  ship,  often  fail  to  reach  those  to  whom  they 
are  addressed.  The  opening  messages  of  our  Presidents 
and  Governors  are  too  often  specimens  of  the  same  bad 
taste  —  exhibiting  a  minute  display  of  facts,  followed  up 
by  a  wearisome  display  of  argument.  It  would  almost 
seem  as  if  the  time  we  saved  by  labor-saving  machines 
was  squandered  in  speeches. 

As  a  set-off  to  this  failing,  and  apparently  connected 
with  it,  is  the  remarkable  fluency  of  speech  which  cha- 
racterizes the  American  people,  of  both  sexes,  and  which 
is,  perhaps,  most  conspicuous  in  the  Southern  States.  No 
one  who  has  had  the  opportunities  of  comparison,  but 
must  have  been  struck  with  the  facility  with  which  the 
people  of  this  country  give  utterance  to  their  thoughts. 
This  gift  may  be  often  witnessed  in  those  who  have  been 
little  aided  by  education,  and  occasionally  in  some  who 
can  neither  read  nor  write,  but  yet  express  themselves 
with  clearness,  precision,  and  even  elegance.  As  the 
audience  of  the  American  public  speaker  consists  mainly 
of  ready  critics,  his  knowledge  of  this  fact  has  a  quicken- 
ing influence  on  his  oratory,  and  may  somewhat  contri- 
bute to  the  exuberance  both  of  words  and  images  which 
has  been  mentioned. 

Of  a  kindred  character  is  the  subject  of  the  fine  arts. 
These  have  been  more  successfully  cultivated  here  than 
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was  to  have  been  expected  in  a  country  engrossed  with 
the  more  pressing  demands  of  the  useful.  In  painting, 
it  could  long  boast  of  proficients,  and  the  art  is  now  pro- 
secuted with  vigor  and  success.  In  sculpture,  the  num- 
ber of  respectable  living  artists  is  now  considerable,  and 
their  productions  are  ranked  with  those  of  the  most  me- 
ritorious of  their  cotemporaries.  Engraving,  both  on  cop- 
per and  wood,  has  attained  respectability  under  the 
encouragement  received  in  our  largest  cities.  In  archi- 
tecture there  seems  to  be  little  room  for  the  exercise  of 
original  genius.  The  artist  must,  perhaps,  from  the  en- 
during character  of  its  models,  be  ever  destined  to  be 
the  copyist  of  Grecian  and  other  ancient  forms,  or  incur 
the  charge  of  licentious  innovation.  Yet,  as  to  our 
productions  in  this  noble  and  useful  art,  it  can  no 
longer  be  doubted  that  our  country  will  profit  by  the 
abundance  and  variety  of  its  materials,  as  Athens  did 
by  the  marble  of  Peritelicus.  Musical  composition 
has,  as  yet,  made  but  little  progress  among  us;  but 
the  decided  taste  here  manifested  for  the  music  of  the 
best  Italian  and  German  masters  is  a  good  augury,  and 
may  prove  the  blossom  which  precedes  the  fruit. 

Popular  favor,  as  well  as  princely  patronage,  has  had 
so  much  influence  in  encouraging  these  arts,  and  affords 
so  many  occasions  for  their  advantageous  exercise,  in  the 
erection  and  embellishment  of  public  buildings,  and  in 
the  statues  and  memorials  awarded  to  eminent  men,  that 
we  may  confidently  expect  them  all  to  flourish  in  our 
land  ;  and  that,  thus  encouraged,  they  will  finally  reach, 
if  they  do  not  surpass,  all  previous  excellence. 

Manners.  —  There  are  so  many  points  of  similarity  be- 
tween the  people  of  this  country  and  of  those  nations  of 
Europe  from  whom  they  are  descended,  that  it  is  not 
easy  to  seize  those  peculiarities  of  manners  which  may 
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be  found  here.  Yet  it  seems  probable  that  there  are 
some  peculiarities  growing  out  of  our  civil  institutions, 
or  local  circumstances. 

Thus,  in  consequence  of  the  political  equality  of  con- 
dition of  all  classes,  there  is  a  certain  independence  of 
manner  and  discourse  which  are  not  likely  to  exist  where 
there  is  a  privileged  class,  and  a  recognized  distinction  of 
ranks.  Sometimes  this  sense  of  equality  shows  itself  in 
an  easy  frankness,  and  an  unconstrained  behavior,  and 
occasionally  in  undue  forwardness  and  familiarity. 

In  the  slaveholding  States,  the  habit  of  authority  and 
command  nurture  self-respect,  which,  with  the  leisure 
and  social  intercourse  possessed  by  the  slaveholder,  are 
very  favorable  to  a  mixture  of  politeness  and  ease,  which 
are,  in  Europe,  confined  chiefly  to  the  privileged  classes. 

Another  consequence  of  the  general  sense  of  equality 
is,  that  there  is  less  of  respect  shown  or  felt  by  young 
persons,  of  either  sex,  for  their  seniors.  If  a  similar 
change  has  been  observed  in  Europe,  as  is  apprehended, 
the  difference  may  be  attributed,  in  part,  to  the  unseen 
influence  of  the  progress  of  society,  of  which  the  effects 
are  more  evident  than  the  cause. 

It  is  universally  admitted  that  females  are  treated  here 
with  more  deference,  tenderness,  and  delicacy,  than  in 
Europe ;  and  it  is  a  very  creditable  peculiarity. 

One  consequence  of  the  equality  of  condition  here  is  a 
more  general  emulation  in  matters  of  expense,  furniture, 
dress,  and  style  of  living.  There  is  often  little  difference 
between  the  chambermaid  and  her  mistress  in  their  ap- 
pearance and  apparel.  A  consequence  of  this  emulation 
in  expense  and  show  is,  that  the  fable  of  the  Frog  and 
the  Ox  are  accordingly  more  often  illustrated  in  this 
country  than  in  any  other.  This  is  probably,  in  the  cities, 
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a  more  frequent  cause  of  bankruptcy  than  the  adverse 
chances  of  trade. 

The  distribution  of  the  industrious  classes  is  an  im- 
portant feature  in  their  characters,  and,  doubtless,  has 
an  influence  on  their  morals  and  manners.  According 
to  the  census  of  1840,  the  number  of  persons  engaged  in 
agriculture  was  about  five  times  as  great  as  of  those  en- 
gaged in  manufactures;  and  those,  again,  were  about 
five  times  as  numerous  as  those  employed  in  commerce. 

By  the  census  of  1850,  the  proportion  of  the  agricul- 
turists was  much  less.  They  constituted  but  about 
one-half  of  the  productive  class,  and  the  manufacturers 
one-fourth.  The  commercial  class  was  but  one-sixteenth, 
and  those  who  were  chiefly  occupied  in  mental  labor, 
including  public  officers,  but  a  thirty-second  part.  While 
agriculture  must  long  remain  the  predominant  occupa- 
tion of  the  American  people,  yet  that  of  manufactures 
and  handicraft  is  steadily  gaining  on  it.  The  number 
of  professional  men  seemed,  in  that  decade,  to  have  some- 
what more  than  doubled.1 

Of  all  the  facilities  to  commercial  and  social  inter- 
course, none  have  increased  as  rapidly  as  railroads. 
According  to  Mr.  De  Bow,2  those  of  the  United  States, 
in  1854,  extended  more  than  17,000  miles,  being  not 
much  short  of  those  of  every  other  country. 

In  consequence  of  the  great  profits  of  capital  in  this 
country,  and  of  its  relative  insufficiency,  several  of  the 
States  have  large  public  debts,  and  their  aggregate 
amount  must  be  not  less  than  $200,000,000.  This 
policy  has  been  adopted,  notwithstanding  the  sentiments 
so  emphatically  declared  by  the  Kepublican  party  on 

1  The  plans  of  the  census  of  1840  and  1850  being  different,  their  re- 
spective classes  do  not  admit  of  being  precisely  compared. 

2  Page  189. 
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the  subject  of  national  debts.  The  solemn  warnings  of 
Mr.  Jefferson,  of  their  dangerous  consequences,  were  dis- 
regarded ;  and  the  admirers  of  General  Jackson  seemed 
to  have  forgotten  that  he  was  willing  to  throw  away  six 
or  seven  millions  of  dollars,  to  obtain  the  credit  of  pay- 
ing off  the  last  of  the  national  debt. 

Without  indulging  in  such  gloomy  predictions  as  the 
ablest  men1  have  made  about  the  national  debt  of  Great 
Britain,  and  which  time  has  so  signally  refuted,  it  may 
be  affirmed  that  as  these  domestic  debts  are  mostly  due 
abroad,  the  States  are  thus  subjecting  the  present  gene- 
ration and  its  posterity  to  a  burdensome  mortgage,  the 
inconvenience  of  which  may  greatly  outweigh  the  bene- 
fits derived  from  the  money  borrowed,  which  have  often 
proved  the  mere  delusions  of  hope ;  and  that  such  bur- 
dens, yielding  no  compensating  profit,  must  fetter  and 
impede  their  sounder  schemes  of  improvement  and 
reform. 

The  instruction  of  youth,  which  was  always  a  che- 
rished policy  in  the  New  England  States,  has  now  be- 
come a  favorite  measure  in  all  the  States ;  and,  in  no 

'  It  now  seems  passing  strange  that  such  minds  as  Hume's,  and  Adam 
Smith's,  have  predicted  national  ruin  to  Great  Britain  from  her  public 
debt.  They  assimilated  the  debt  of  a  nation  to  the  debt  of  an  indi- 
vidual, who  may  obviously,  by  a  course  of  improvident  borrowing  and 
expense,  gradually  impair  his  estate,  until  he  is  finally  ruined.  But 
where  the  debt  was  contracted  at  home,  as  was  the  case  with  the  British 
debt,  then  it  represents  the  excess  of  private  incomes  beyond  private 
expense.  The  money  was  here  made  before  it  was  spent ;  and,  so  long 
as  the  money  borrowed  was  derived  from  that  source,  it  is  not  easy  to 
assign  a  limit  to  the  debt,  especially  as  the  interest  paid  to  the  creditor 
is  a  further  taxable  fund,  which  the  Government  may  reach,  and  in  fact 
has  reached,  by  an  income  tax.  Theirs  is,  then,  the  case  of  one  who, 
having  lived  far  within  his  income,  decides  on  spending  what  he  had 
saved ;  and,  no  matter  what  may  be  his  extravagance  and  waste,  if  he 
keep  within  his  first  limit,  his  original  estate  remains  unimpaired. 
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long  time,  it  is  probable  that  every  child  in  the  country 
will  have  the  benefit  of  elementary  schooling.  The  col- 
leges, too,  are  advancing  in  dignity  and  utility. 

Personal  Comfort.  —  It  remains  now  only  to  notice  the 
condition  of  the  people  as  to  their  individual  comfort. 
In  the  ordinary  progress  of  society,  from  rudeness  to  civili- 
zation and  density  of  numbers,  the  art  of  husbandry,  and 
other  means  of  increasing  human  subsistence,  have  been 
the  slow  result  of  human  wants  and  necessities.  The 
consequence  has  been  that,  in  every  stage  of  this  pro- 
gress, the  mass  of  every  people  were  destined  to  a  con- 
tinued struggle  for  the  means  of  supporting  life.  But  not 
so  under  the  very  favorable  circumstances  of  the  United 
States,  which  possess  a  fertile  country,  as  yet  thinly  set- 
tled, with  all  the  useful  arts  which  civilization  has  per- 
fected. The  consequence  of  which  is,  that  the  means  of 
comfortable  subsistence  is  within  the  reach  of  almost 
every  one,  and  the  people  are  generally  fed  and  clothed 
as  the  mass  of  no  other  people  were  ever  fed  and 
clothed  before.  There  is  a  very  insignificant  propor- 
tion who  do  not  consume  animal  food  at  least  once  a 
day. 

The  number  of  paupers  is  comparatively  very  small, 
little  exceeding  the  half  of  one  per  cent,  of  the  popula- 
tion ;  and  the  greater  part  of  this  small  number  are 
foreign  immigrants,  or  runaway  negroes. 

Having  now  completed  our  survey  of  the  present  for- 
tunate condition  of  these  States,  it  behoves  us,  as  a  pru- 
dent and  rational  people,  to  look  also  to  the  future,  and 
to  see  what  dangers  await  us :  whether  this  unequalled 
state  of  national  felicity  as  to  its  civil  institutions,  its 
abundance,  its  advancement  in  wealth,  strength,  and  in- 
tellectual improvement,  promise  to  be  permanent,  or  are 
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threatened  with  declension  and  decay ;  and,  if  so,  whe- 
ther the  evils  may  be  averted,  or  are  irremediable. 

There  is  much  in  the  seeming  future  of  these  States 
which  is  of  an  astounding  character.  Hitherto,  the  in- 
crease of  our  numbers  has  amounted  to  but  a  few  mil- 
lions in  every  term  of  ten  years :  but  our  enlargement 
is  that  of  the  snow-ball,  in  which  every  accession  is  the 
cause  of  a  future  proportional  increase;  and,  in  this  way, 
the  population  of  the  United  States  will,  in  three  periods 
of  duplication — from  seventy  to  eighty  years — be  upwards 
of  200,000,000.  Thus,  supposing  the  present  number  to 
be  28,000,000,  it  would,  at  the  end  of  the  first  period, 
be  56,000,000;  of  the  second  period,  112,000,000;  and 
of  the  third,  224,000,000. 

The  increase  of  our  numbers  has  hitherto  been  derived 
partly  from  immigration,  and  partly  from  natural  multi- 
plication. By  their  joint  operation,  our  population  has 
hitherto  doubled,  in  something  less  than  twenty-four 
years.  But  both  are  liable  to  change.  The  relative 
number  of  immigrants  was  found  to  increase  beyond  all 
previous  expectation.  While  the  whole  population,  in 
fifty  years,  had  increased  four-fold,  the  increase  of  the 
immigrants  was  found  to  be  nine-fold.  Time  alone  can 
show  whether  this  rate  of  increase  will  continue,  and  how 
long. 

But  the  rate  of  gain  from  natural  multiplication  is 
known  to  be  steadily  diminishing.  This  is  satisfactorily 
shown  by  the  fact  that  the  number  of  children  in  nearly 
every  State  in  the  Union,  sensibly  decreases  in  every 
term  of  ten  years.  Hitherto,  the  steady  gain  from  im- 
migration has  been  sufficient  to  compensate  the  diminu- 
tion of  the  natural  increase.  Should  that  not  continue 
to  be  the  case,  as  seems  probable,  then  the  term  of  dupli- 
cation will  be  proportionally  augmented,  and  may  extend 
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from  twenty-four  years  to  a  few  years  longer;  but  the 
difference  would  not  be  great,  as  the  supposed  popula- 
tion of  200,000,000  does  not  require  a  density  exceeding 
seventy  persons  to  a  square  mile. 

Such  an  increase  of  a  civilized  people,  forming  one 
political  community,  the  world  has  never  before  seen, 
and  its  influence  on  the  destiny  of  mankind  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  estimate. 

But  is  there  nothing  to  check  this  extraordinary  pro- 
gress, and  to  prevent  this  wonderful  growth  ?  It  is  evi- 
dently subjected  to  the  chances  of  dearth  and  disease. 
But  against  the  evil  of  scarcity,  this  country  has  unwonted 
security.  It  grows  two  kinds  of  grain,  equally  palatable 
and  nutritious,  in  sufficient  quantities  to  feed  its  entire 
population ;  and  as  they  require  different  seasons,  it 
scarcely  ever  happens  that  they  both  fail.  Besides,  the 
deficiency  of  one  portion  of  our  extensive  and  diversified 
country  is  likely  to  be  compensated  by  the  abundance 
of  another ;  and  the  ready  means  of  transportation  are 
afforded  by  our  numerous  railroads. 

By  disease,  indeed,  our  numbers  may  be  greatly 
thinned.  Fatal  epidemics  may  appear  under  new  forms, 
and  sweep  off  millions  in  America,  as  the  cholera  has 
done  in  Asia,  and  the  plague  formerly  in  Europe.  But 
these  dire  calamities  are  of  rare  recurrence,  and  are,  per- 
haps, more  likely  to  be  arrested  now,  than  heretofore,  by 
the  progress  of  medical  science.  Should,  however,  such 
pestilence  run  its  wonted  course,  the  past  history  of  man- 
kind tells  us  that  the  chasm  made  by  its  ravages  is  soon 
filled  up ;  and  we  are,  therefore,  warranted  in  laying  no 
stress  on  either  of  the  supposed  checks. 

What  are  to  be  the  consequences  of  such  a  number 
congregated  in  one  political  community  ?  While  some 
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of  them  time  alone  can  disclose,  others  are  sufficiently 
obvious. 

In  the  first  place,  with  a  physical  power  so  resistless, 
we  may  bid  defiance  to  any  unjust  invasion  of  our 
rights ;  and  though  we  may  expect  that  our  country  will 
always  contain  restless  spirits,  who  will  wish  to  see  their 
countrymen  intermeddling  in  the  affairs  of  other  nations, 
yet  a  majority  of  the  nation  are  likely  always  to  be,  as 
they  always  have  been,  opposed  to  such  a  course.  They  can 
never,  in  the  aggregate,  feel  the  same  impulses  as  have 
operated  on  the  minds  of  an  Alexander,  a  Julius  Cassar, 
or  a  Napoleon ;  and  the  humanity  and  liberality  shown 
by  the  Americans  towards  the  Indian  tribes  within  their 
limits,  give  some  assurance  of  their  future  moderation. 

Supposing,  then,  war  to  be  unprovoked  by  others,  and 
to  offer  no  sufficient  temptation  to  ourselves,  peace  pre- 
sents a  boundless  field  to  the  imagination,  in  the  im- 
provement and  diffusion  of  literature  and  the  arts,  and 
in  the  healthy  occupations  of  every  species  of  productive 
industry.  Let  it  not  be  supposed  that,  in  this  state  of 
political  calm,  we  should  sink  into  a  national  torpor,  like 
the  Chinese.  This  would  be  prevented  by  that  desire 
which  every  man  has,  in  a  free  country,  to  better  his 
condition,  and  which  is  strong  in  proportion  to  its  means 
of  gratification.  It  would  be  further  prevented  by  our 
emulation  of  foreign  nations,  by  the  emulation  of  State 
with  State,  and,  lastly,  by  individual  emulation. 

But  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  the  realization  of 
these  splendid  visions  depends  upon  the  continuance  of 
our  political  union.  It  requires  no  great  powers  of  saga- 
city to  foresee  that,  in  the  event  of  a  separation  of  the 
States,  these  consequences  would  be  the  natural  result. 
According  to  all  human  experience,  jealousies,  disputes, 
and  finally  war,  would  arise  between  neighboring  States. 
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la  the  efforts  which  the  weaker  would  make  for  their 
defence,  and  the  stronger  for  conquest,  standing  military 
forces  would  be  resorted  to,  together  with  fortifications 
duly  supplied  with  garrisons,  arms,  and  ammunition. 
These  means  of  defence  suppose  a  large  annual  expendi- 
ture, and,  consequently,  heavy  taxes.  Nor  would  this 
be  all.  The  present  forms  of  popular  government,  in 
which  the  public  opinion  must  be  consulted  on  all  great 
occasions,  and  which  opinion  controls  every  political 
movement,  would  not  be  suited  to  that  state  of  things. 
Strong  executives,  affording  the  promptness  and  efficiency 
that  belongs  to  a  single  will,  would  then  be  necessary ; 
and  something  like  a  perpetual  dictatorship  would  be  in- 
dispensable to  the  safety  of  the  State.  But  with  these 
modes  of  strengthening  the  means  of  defence,  some  States 
would  become  the  prey  of  their  stronger  and  more  war- 
like neighbors.  The  fortunes  of  war  would  be  for  ever 
changing  their  relative  strength  and  influence ;  and 
when  the  rival  States  were  not  engaged  in  open  war, 
they  would  be  for  ever  forming  new  alliances,  combina- 
tions, and  political  intrigues,  such  as  have  occupied  the 
nations  of  Europe  for  centuries. 

It  was  from  the  contemplation  of  these  certain  conse- 
quences of  separation,  that  all  our  wisest  statesmen  have 
laid  such  a  stress  on  the  value  of  union,  and  have  so 
emphatically  recommended  it  to  their  countrymen  as  in- 
dispensable to  their  welfare  and  safety.  Yet  it  would 
seem  that,  in  utter  disregard  of  these  cogent  considera- 
tions, there  are  numbers  of  our  citizens  who  not  merely 
set  little  value  on  the  Union,  but  are  open  advocates  for 
its  dissolution  ;  and  their  number  seems  to  have  greatly 
increased  of  late  years.  The  question  of  African  slavery, 
which  one-half  of  these  States  permit,  and  the  other  half 
abjure,  is  a  great,  and  seemingly  a  growing  source  of  civil 
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discord,  so  as  to  pain  many  a  patriot  bosom  with  a  lively 
fear,  bordering  on  firm  belief,  that  it  must,  soon  or  late, 
rend  our  Federal  Union  in  twain.  Yet,  on  a  deliberate 
review  of  the  question,  there  seems  to  be  no  solid  ground 
for  these  apprehensions. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  slave  question  which 
now  so  unhappily  divides  the  two  great  divisions  of  the 
Republic,  is  itself  susceptible  of  great  changes. 

In  the  first  place,  the  proportionate  number  of  the 
slaves,  considerably  reduced  in  fifty  years,  may  undergo 
a  much  more  rapid  diminution  by  colonization.  The  ser- 
vile part  of  our  population  was,  by  the  census  of  1850, 
in  round  numbers,  3,204,000.  The  annual  increase, 
supposing  none  to  be  manumitted,  is  80,000.  Now,  this 
number  cannot  be  considered  beyond  the  ability  of  the 
country  to  send  away,  as  it  is  but  one-fifth  of  the  Euro- 
peans who  have  migrated  hither  in  a  year.  There  are 
various  modes  in  which  the  General  and  the  State  Gov- 
ernments might  contribute  to  effect  this  important  exo- 
dus, if  the  public  will  should  sanction  it ;  and,  if  once 
begun,  it  would  be  furthered  by  the  voluntary  emigra- 
tion of  free  blacks  to  Liberia,  to  which  they  would  pro- 
bably be  more  and  more  attracted  by  political  ambi- 
tion. 

But,  supposing  the  practical  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
thus  removing,  or,  at  least,  lessening  this  source  of  civil 
discord,  should  impede  its  execution,  or  should  even  dis- 
courage the  attempt  to  execute  it,  is  it  certain  that  the 
present  interest  felt  on  this  question  by  the  Northern 
States  will  be  a  permanent  one  ?  There  is  much  to  per- 
suade us  to  the  contrary.  The  sympathy  now  felt  for 
enslaved  Africans  is  comparatively  a  recent  feeling.  It 
gave  no  evidence  of  its  existence  in  the  Revolution,  and 
for  several  years  afterwards;  and  it  has  grown  to  its 
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present  height  since  the  condition  of  the  slave  has  been 
confessedly  greatly  ameliorated.  Now,  as  by  one  change 
in  popular  sentiment  the  present  sympathy  has  arisen, 
by  another  change  it  may  pass  away.  The  annals  of 
mankind  abound  with  examples  of  strong  popular  feeling 
in  one  country,  or  one  age,  which  have  no  existence  in 
another.  In  the  first  years  of  the  French  revolution,  the 
people  of  France  were  desirous  of  conferring  civil  liberty 
on  all  the  other  nations  of  Europe,  and  were  even  will- 
ing to  encounter  the  evils  of  war  to  effect  their  purpose. 
Yet  not  a  vestige  now  remains  of  that  popular  zeal :  nay, 
in  the  alarm  which  every  man,  who  had  any  thing  to 
lose,  felt  at  the  frantic  schemes  of  the  Red  Republicans, 
in  1849,  they  were  willing,  for  present  safety,  to  give  up 
their  own  share  of  civil  liberty.  We  know,  too,  that 
nations  whose  fields  have  been  deluged  in  blood,  in  their 
contests  about  religious  creeds,  have  forgotten  these  con- 
troversies; and  that  Catholics  and  Protestants,  once  in 
deadly  hostility,  are  now  settled  down  in  a  state  of  peace- 
ful indifference.  Is  the  question  which  now  divides  so 
many  of  our  citizens,  of  a  more  enduring  character?  Per- 
haps not.  The  posterity  of  some  of  those  who  are  most 
bigoted  in  favor  of  negro  emancipation  may  reason  some- 
what to  this  effect : 

Some  of  our  un discriminating  ancestors,  in  their  love 
of  civil  liberty,  did  not  see  that,  for  their  sentiment  to 
have  any  merit,  it  must  be  qualified  by  justice,  order, 
and  obedience  to  the  laws.  Liberty,  in  its  largest  sense, 
is  the  desire  to  do  what  we  please ;  and  it  is  this  desire 
which  animates  the  tyrant,  the  criminal,  and,  in  short, 
every  violator  of  the  law.  We  must  not  fall  into  the 
error  of  the  miser,  who  values  money  for  its  own  sake, 
and  not  for  its  uses.  Liberty  is  a  means,  not  an  end — 
a  most  powerful  means,  indeed,  of  advancing  human  hap- 
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piness,  when  placed  under  proper  restraints.  But,  in  the 
freest  countries  in  existence,  a  very  large  majority  of 
the  community  are  subjected  to  the  will  of  others,  and 
have  a  very  limited  share  of  liberty.  Thus,  women  are 
there  deprived  of  most  civil  rights,  and  children  of  still 
more.  Every  soldier  and  sailor  is  placed  under  a  despot, 
to  whom  he  must  yield  implicit  obedience.  These  men, 
however,  may  be  said  to  be  paid  for  their  services ;  but 
so  is  the  slave,  in  the  food  and  raiment  he  receives. 
Theirs,  too,  it  will  be  said,  is  a  voluntary  servitude,  the 
consequence  of  their  own  free  contract.  Perhaps  not. 
They  might  have  yielded  to  the  despotism  of  want;  and 
though  their  subjection  was  the  consequence  of  their  own 
contract,  that  of  children  is  not. 

The  Legislature  subjects  all  these  classes  to  the  con- 
trol of  others ;  and  in  some  countries  it  goes  a  step  fur- 
ther, and  subjects  another  class  to  still  greater  restric- 
tions, by  establishing  slavery.  It  is  of  the  essence  of 
sovereignty  to  make  that  distribution  of  political  power 
which  its  own  sense  of  expediency  recommends ;  and  for 
others  to  oppose  this  exercise  of  its  authority,  is  to  resist 
its  right  of  self-government.  What  would  those,  who 
deny  the  right  of  a  State  to  establish  domestic  slavery, 
say,  if  another  State  should  interfere  with  their  munici- 
pal laws,  and  insist  on  reforming  them  because  they  did 
not  accord  writh  the  reformer's  notions  of  propriety  ?  Yet 
the  two  cases  would  be  essentially  the  same.  It  is  vain 
to  say  that  women  and  children  have  their  rights,  which 
the  law  protects,  but  that  slaves  have  no  rights  what- 
ever. As  to  our  most  valued  rights — the  choice  of  food, 
clothing,  repose,  amusement,  and  the  power  of  locomo- 
tion —  women  and  children  are  often  as  effectually  de- 
prived of  them  as  is  the  slave ;  and  where  they  are  not, 
the  difference  is  merely  one  of  degree,  and  not  of  kind. 
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To  deny,  then,  to  a  State  the  power  to  withhold  from  a 
portion  of  its  inhabitants  the  privileges  of  freemen,  is  to 
deny  to  it  the  right  of  a  sovereign  State. 

It  is  essential  that  the  Legislature  should  make  that  dis- 
tribution of  civil  rights  and  power  which  it  thinks  will 
best  promote  the  public  welfare  and  safety  —  should  give 
a  large  portion  to  one  class,  which  is  comparatively  a 
small  one  —  a  less  portion  to  the  females  —  a  still  less 
to  the  children  —  and  the  least  of  all  (only,  perhaps,  the 
protection  of  life)  to  the  slave :  trusting  mainly  for  his 
well-being,  like  that  of  the  children,  to  the  common  feel- 
ings and  sympathies  of  our  nature,  and  which  experience 
tells  us  is,  as  a  general  rule,  a  sufficient  reliance. 

Such  are  the  considerations  which  now  seem  conclu- 
sive with  one-half  of  the  nation,  whose  force  will  be 
admitted  by  a  large  proportion  of  the  other  half,  and  the 
justice  of  which  may  be  recognized  by  the  sons  of  those 
who  now  look  at  the  institution  through  the  distempered 
medium  of  misapplied  sympathies. 

Yet,  surely,  the  welfare  of  the  white,  is  entitled  to 
at  least  as  much  interest  and  regard  as  that  of  the  Afri- 
can, race ;  but  in  the  new-born  sympathy  for  the  one,  the 
well-being  and  safety  of  the  other  is  entirely  disregarded. 
This  is  the  view  of  the  question  in  the  slaveholding 
States.  Their  citizens  were  born  and  bred  in  communi- 
ties allowing  domestic  slavery,  which  the  present  gene- 
ration had  no  agency  in  producing.  They  believe,  on  no 
very  doubtful  reasoning,  that,  if  the  other  States  were 
permitted  to  intermeddle  with  this  institution,  the  eman- 
cipation of  the  slave  would  be  the  certain  consequence ; 
and  that  an  amalgamation  of  the  two  races  would,  sooner 
or  later,  be  the  result  of  that  emancipation.  Now,  be- 
lieving the  blacks  to  be  an  inferior  race,  as  they  honestly 
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do,  they  look  at  this  issue  as  the  direst  of  all  alterna- 
tives ;  and  they  are  ready  to  resist  it  at  every  hazard, 
and  to  take  every  precaution  against  its  slightest  ap- 
proach. They  thus  act  with  more  confidence,  because 
they  regard  the  course  of  their  opponents  as  unjust,  and 
in  conflict  with  the  positive  stipulations  of  those  who 
formed  the  present  Union. 

But  suppose  that  the  present  unfortunate  discrepancy 
on  negro  slavery  should  continue  unchanged ;  that  the 
manufacturing  States  will  forget  that  they  now  have  the 
advantages  of  the  free  trade  and  restrictive  systems 
united,  which  they  must  lose  in  case  of  a  separation  — 
which  consideration  also  applies  to  the  agricultural 
States  —  and  that  numbers  will  be  found,  willing  to  ex- 
change their  present  blessings  of  free  government,  eco- 
nomy, and  peace,  for  dictatorships,  heavy  taxes,  and 
war  —  can  it  be  believed  that  a  majority,  or  even  a 
large  number  of  the  States,  will  be  thus  oblivious  of 
their  interests  and  safety  ?  Will  Kentucky  and  Tennes- 
see, and  the  States  north-west  of  the  Ohio,  and  those 
now  rising  up  on  the  west  of  the  Mississippi,  to  whom 
the  navigation  of  that  river  is  of  such  vital  importance, 
consent  to  have  their  access  to  the  ocean  liable  to  be  cut 
off  by  the  naval  power  of  some  of  the  Atlantic  States, 
or  to  hold  it  dependent  on  the  favor  of  a  foreign  Power. 
They  will  have  the  means  of  arresting  the  suicidal 
scheme,  and  they  will  not  be  slow  to  use  it.  They  will 
pour  down  like  an  avalanche  on  the  Atlantic  malcon- 
tents, and  crush  the  treasonable  project  as  soon  as  it  is 
hatched. 

Their  power,  thus  attached  to  the  Union  by  the 
strongest  of  all  ties,  self-interest,  will  be  as  resistless  as 
it  is  loyal.  The  single  State  of  Illinois  can  support  a 
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larger,  perhaps  twice  as  large,  a  population  as  all  New 
England;  and  several  of  its  neighboring  States  are 
nearly  as  powerful.  Besides,  if  all  other  difficulties 
were  removed,  where  is  the  line  of  separation  to  be 
drawn,  and  what  State  would  consent  to  be  placed  on 
the  frontier,  and  to  bear  the  brunt  of  those  wars  which 
are  certain  to  arise  between  communities  connected  by 
neighborhood,  and  disconnected  in  every  thing  else? 
The  scheme,  then,  of  breaking  up  this  great  Republic 
into  fragments  is,  fortunately,  as  impracticable  as  it  is 
wicked  and  foolish.  It  is,  therefore,  most  gratifying  to 
believe  that  the  great  mass  of  the  American  people  will 
ever  agree  with  the  solemn  warnings  of  Washington, 
Adams,  Jefferson,  and  of  their  successors,  and,  indeed, 
of  every  statesman  entitled  to  public  confidence,  that 
our  welfare  and  safety,  as  well  as  national  greatness, 
are  all  dependent  on  the  continuance  of  our  political 
Union. 


The  author  has  brought  to  a  close  a  work  under- 
taken, he  fears  rashly,  at  a  time  of  life  when  men  com- 
monly seek  repose  rather  than  labor.  In  tracing  the 
leading  acts  and  fortunes  of  our  great  political  Con- 
federacy, during  the  first  half  century  of  its  existence, 
his  aim  was  to  speak  of  its  merits  and  defects,  its  good 
and  evil  tendencies,  as  truth  and  justice  seemed  to  re- 
quire ;  and  his  reprehensions  have  sometimes  extended 
to  popular  men  and  measures.  He  has  thus  endeavored 
to  redeem  a  pledge  given  at  the  commencement  of  his 
labors,  and  without  which  those  labors  would  have 
been  of  little  worth.  Besides,  it  has  been  more  than 
once  said  that,  with  all  our  boasted  liberty,  criticisms  on 
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public  affairs  are  not  as  free  and  as  safe  here  as  under 
less  popular  governments.  If  this  reproach  was  un- 
founded, as  the  author  believed,  he  was  desirous  of  dis- 
proving it ;  and  if  it  was  unfortunately  true,  he  felt  it 
his  duty  to  incur  the  penalty.  He  has  great  faith  in  the 
liberality  and  fairness  of  the  tribunal  which  is  to  decide 
the  question. 
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Ministers  to  Panama,  427 ;  he  replies  to  the  House  by  a  report  from 
the  Secretary  of  State,  428 ;  his  opening  Message  to  Congress,  448  ; 
he  sends  to  Congress  the  Convention  with  Great  Britain,  458 ;  his 
opening  Message  to  Congress,  480 ;  Message  to  Congress  relative  to 
the  navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  488 ;  a  candidate  for  re-election, 
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491 ;  the  Presidential  canvass,  497  ;  his  opening  Message,  499  ;  his 
Message  concerning  fugitive  slaves  in  Canada,  502 ;  General  Scott, 
for  a  letter  to  the  President,  was  suspended,  503 ;  his  Message  rela- 
tive to  smuggling  on  the  frontier,  504;  he  transmits  to  the  Senate  his 
instructions  to  the  Panama  Envoys,  505 ;  his  defence  against  the 
charge  of  calumniating  Federalists  in  Massachusetts,  508  ;  some  de- 
mand an  explanation,  to  which  he  replies,  509 ;  documents  in  his 
support,  510;  review  of  bis  administration,  512;  his  administration 
compared  with  Mr.  Van  Buren's,  iv.  17;  he  is  a  member  of  Congress 
from  Massachusetts,  100;  his  report  on  manufactures,  113;  his  speech 
on  the  affairs  of  France,  253  ;  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Madison,  262;  he 
presents  a  petition  from  slaves,  278 ;  resolutions  of  censure,  278 ; 
explanation  of  his  views,  344 ;  appointed  chairman  on  the  question 
of  the  New  Jersey  delegation,  354. 

Adet,  Minister  from  France  —  His  proclamation  to  French  citizens,  i. 
609 ;  his  correspondence  with  the  Secretary  of  State,  609. 

Administration  of  Justice — In  the  United  States,  iv.  407. 

Agriculture  —  The  predominant  occupation  in  the  United  States,  iv. 
421. 

Alabama  —  Admitted  as  a  State,  iii.  256;  their  controversy  with  the 
Creeks,  iv.  157;  Correspondence  between  Governor  Gayle  and  the 
Secretary  of  War,  157 ;  great  excitement  in  that  State,  159. 

Albemarle —  One  of  the  first  settlements  of  North  Carolina,  i.  36. 

Albemarle  Court  House  —  The  military  stores  there  deposited  by  La 
Fayette,  i.  38. 

Allen ,  Captain,  of  the  Brig  Argus  —  Captured  by  a  British  sloop-of-war, 
iii.  80 ;  was  killed  in  the  action,  81. 

Allen,  Ethan — One  of  the  captors  of  Ticonderoga,  i.  137. 

Ambrister,  Robert  C. — An  Englishman,  ordered  to  execution  by  Gen. 
Jackson,  iii.  231 ;  Cobb's  resolutions  concerning  it,  249. 

American  Literature  —  See  Literature. 

Anderson,  John— Offers  a  bribe  to  Mr.  Williams  of  the  House,  iii.  212 ; 
proceedings  against  him,  2 12  ;  he  is  reprimanded  and  discharged,  214. 

Anderson,  Richard  C. — Appointed  Minister  to  the  Congress  at  Panama, 
iii.  427  ;  his  death,  507. 

Andre,  John,  Major — Corresponds  with  Arnold,  i.  262;  has  a  confer- 
ence with  him  within  the  American  lines,  262 ;  is  captured,  tried  as 
a  spy,  and  executed,  263 ;  his  high  character,  264. 
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Andros,  Sir  Edmund  —  Governor  of  Massachusetts  and  other  Colonies, 
i.  52  ;  his  character,  54. 

Annapolis,  in  Maryland  —  Here  General  Washington  surrendered  his 
commission  to  Congress,  i.  320. 

Annapolis,  or  Port  Royal — Ceded  to  England  by  France,  i.  57. 

Apling,  Major — His  capture  of  185  British  for  the  naval  service,  iii. 
89. 

Apportionment  of  Members  —  Under  the  first  census,  i.  469;  the  bill 
negatived  by  the  President,  470 ;  a  subject  of  irritating  controversy, 
470 ;  a  third  bill  finally  passed,  under  the  second  census,  ii.  157 ; 
under  the  third  census,  454;  under  the  fourth  census,  iii.  322;  pro- 
tracted debate,  323. 

Arluthnot,  Alexander — An  Englishman,  sentenced  to  death  by  a  court- 
martial,  231 ;  Cobb's  resolutions,  249. 

Archer,  William  S. — His  resolutions  censuring  General  Jackson,  321 ; 
not  considered,  321. 

Argus,  Brig — Captured  by  a  British  sloop-of-war,  iii.  80. 

Arkansas  —  Motion  to  prohibit  slavery  there  when  made  a  territory,  iii. 
256 ;  it  failed,  257 ;  it  is  admitted  as  a  State,  iv.  267. 

Armstrong,  John  —  Appointed  Minister  to  France,  ii.  269;  his  Corre- 
spondence with  Champagny,  317;  Correspondence  on  the  Rambouillet 
Decree,  386  ;  appointed  Secretary  of  War,  iii.  45 ;  the  author  of  the 
Newburgh  Letters,  in  the  Revolution,  45;  loud  complaints  against 
him  for  the  capture  of  Washington,  106;  he  publishes  a  defence,  106; 
he  resigns,  107. 

Arnold,  Benedict — Aided  in  taking  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point,  157; 
sent  by  Washington  against  Canada,  157;  wounded  at  Quebec,  159; 
he  evacuates  Canada,  160 ;  his  early  life,  260  ;  his  peculations,  261 ; 
sentenced  by  a  court-martial  to  be  reprimanded,  261 ;  he  engages  in 
a  traitorous  conspiracy  with  Andre,  262  ;  is  discovered,  and  makes  his 
escape  to  the  British,  264 ;  his  rewards,  265 ;  efforts  made  by  Wash- 
ington to  capture  him,  266,  267;  he  invades  Virginia,  274;  his  ope- 
rations, 274  ;  he  is  superseded  by  Phillips,  278  ;  he  invades  Connecti- 
cut, 286 ;  his  cruelty  there,  286. 

Association  —  Of  the  colonists  not  to  buy  British  goods,  i.  119. 

Assumption — Of  the  State  debts,  i.  421 ;  effected  by  a  compromise,  427; 
policy  of  the  assumption  considered,  428 ;  its  consequences,  429  ; 
Benton's  Speech  in  the  Senate  against  assumption,  iv.  375, 
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Bacon,  Nathaniel — His  rebellion  in  Virginia,  i.  44;  his  early  success, 
45 ;  his  death,  46 ;  character,  47. 

Bainbridge,  Commodore — Commanded  the  frigate  Philadelphia,  which 
was  wrecked  off  Tripoli,  ii.  219;  he  and  his  crew  captured  by  the 
Tripolitans,  219 ;  he  suggests  a  plan  for  destroying  the  frigate,  219 ; 
he  captures  the  British  frigate  Java,  509. 

Baltimore  Riot — Against  a  printing-office,  ii.  478;  the  mob  destroy  it, 
478 ;  it  influences  the  politics  of  Maryland,  479. 

Bank  of  the  United  States  —  Its  establishment  recommended  by  Ham- 
ilton, i.  448;  its  constitutionality  discussed,  450;  its  charter;  457; 
its  constitutionality  discussed  in  the  Cabinet,  458 ;  debate  on  repay- 
ing its  loan  to  the  Government,  493 ;  sale  of  its  stock  owned  by  the 
Government  ordered,  ii.  185 ;  opposed  unsuccessfully,  192 ;  the  branch 
bank  at  New  Orleans  sanctioned  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  221 ;  attempt  to 
re-establish  it,  382 ;  it  tries  to  obtain  a  renewal  of  its  charter,  393 ; 
favored  by  Mr.  Gallatin,  393 ;  new  charter,  iii.  166  ;  Forsyth's  reso- 
lution of  inquiry,  176;  the  bank  vindicated,  177;  Spencer  moves  a 
committee  of  inquiry,  240 ;  report  of  the  committee,  242 ;  supposed 
violations  of  the  charter,  245 ;  the  revocation  of  its  charter  debated, 
246;  review  of  its  measures,  247;  charged  with  usury,  331;  debate, 
331 ;  report  of  a  committee  in  its  favor,  332  ;  General  Jackson  speaks 
unfavorably  of  it  in  his  first  Message  to  Congress,  iv.  27;  much  alarm 
excited,  27 ;  report  in  the  Senate  in  favor  of  the  Bank,  46 ;  similar 
report  in  the  House,  48 ;  the  President  again  notices  the  Bank  in  his 
Message,  64;  he  passes  a  censure  on  the  Bank,  120;  he  expresses 
doubts  about  the  safety  of  the  public  deposits,  121 ;  Verplanck's  re- 
port against  the  removal,  135;  counter-report,  135;  he  decides  on 
their  removal,  141;  appoints  a  special  agent,  142;  complaints  against 
the  Bank,  142 ;  the  Bank  censurable,  144 ;  the  removal  discussed  in 
the  Cabinet,  146;  special  complaint  against  the  Bank,  167;  report 
in  the  Senate  against  the  removal,  168 ;  the  self-vindication  of  the 
Bank,  173;  memorials  against  the  removal,  174;  the  President's 
answer  to  them,  175;  a  report  of  a  committee  censuring  the  Bank, 
175;  Webster's  bill  to  continue  the  Bank  charter,  177;  debate  on  the 
removal,  179;  committee  appointed  to  examine  the  Bank,  133;  me- 
morial of  the  Government  directors,  183;  impolitic  course  of  the 
Bank,  185;  the  result  of  the  Bank  controversy  considered,  187;  re- 
port of  the  examining  committee  censuring  the  bank,  190 ;  the  loss 
of  public  favor,  204;  its  large  issues  encourage  speculation,  231 ;  it 
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obtains  a  charter  from  Pennsylvania,  249 ;  its  disadvantageous  terms, 
250 ;  the  President  makes  further  complaint  of  the  Bank,  273 ;  me- 
morial from  New  York  asking  for  a  National  Bank,  276 ;  it  aims  to 
give  relief  to  the  merchants  of  New  York,  297 ;  it  stops  payment 
with  other  banks,  297;  it  again  stopped  payment,  which  it  never  re- 
newed, 392 ;  satisfying  all  that  its  condition  had  long  been  unsound, 
392. 

Banks  of  the  States  —  Receiving  the  public  deposits,  and  regulations  to 
which  they  were  subjected,  iv.  268 ;  they  all  stop  payment,  298 ;  the 
causes,  299;  meetings  of  bank  delegates,  301. 

Barbour,  James — As  chairman  of  a  committee,  submits  a  bill  to  retali- 
ate commercial  restrictions,  iii.  224;  debate  on  it,  225. 

Harbour,  Philip  P.,  of  Virginia  —  Chosen  Speaker  of  the  House,  iii. 
317;  his  Speech  against  protection,  372;  he  presided  at  the  Free 
Trade  Convention  at  Harrisburg,  iv.  93. 

Barlow,  Joel,  Minister  to  France  —  Communication  from  the  Duke  de 
Bassano  to  him,  iii.  36. 

Barney,  Commodore  —  Commands  a  flotilla  in  the  Patuxent,  iii.  102; 
his  gallant  resistance  of  the  enemy,  105;  is  wounded,  and  made 
prisoner,  105. 

Barre,  Colonel — His  defence  of  the  Colonies  in  the  British  Parliament, 
i.  78. 

Barron,  Commodore  —  Commanded  the  Chesapeake  when  attacked  by 
the  Leopard,  ii.  297;  he  kills  Commodore  Decatur  in  a  duel,  iii.  289. 

Barry,  Postmaster- General — Report  of  a  committee  against  him,  iv. 
192 ;  counter-report,  193  ;  appointed  Minister  to  Spain,  000. 

Bayard,  Richard — To  put  an  end  to  intrigues,  he  decides  that  Jefferson 
was  to  be  elected  by  the  House,  ii.  135 ;  he  declines  the  appointment 
of  Minister  to  France,  114;  one  of  the  ministers  to  negotiate  peace  at 
Ghent,  139;  his  defence  of  the  Federal  members,  166;  he  opposes 
the  sale  of  bank  stock,  192  ;  was  appointed  Minister  to  France,  iii.  45. 

Beasley,  R.  G. —  His  letter  concerning  impressed  seamen,  while  agent 
in  London,  iii.  77. 

Beaumarchais  —  Agent  of  the  United  States  in  France,  during  the 
Revolution,  i.  222 ;  attempt  to  use  his  claim  to  extort  money,  ii.  63 ; 
history  of  his  claim,  iii.  403 ;  finally  settled,  405 ;  further  light  lately 
thrown  on  it,  505. 

Beckwith,  Sir  S.  —  He  justifies  the  excesses  at  Hampton,  iii.  62. 

Bedford,  of  Delaware  —  Contends  in  the  Convention  for  the  equality 
of  the  States,  i.  359. 
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Benton,  Thomas  IT.  —  His  report  and  bill  for  the  amendment  of  the 
Constitution  in  Presidential  elections,  iii.  442 ;  his  testimony  in  favor 
of  Mr.  Clay,  487 ;  he  defends  General  Jackson  for  his  course  on  Mr. 
Clay's  Land  Bill,  iv.  165;  his  motion  respecting  the  Bank,  165; 
notice  of  his  expunging  resolution,  195 ;  his  resolutions  concerning 
the  public  defence,  259  ;  his  expunging  resolution,  259  ;  his  resolu- 
tions against  the  assumption  of  the  State  debts,  375. 

Berkeley ,  Lord  —  One  of  the  grantees  of  New  Jersey,  i.  48. 

Berkeley,  Sir  Wm.,  Governor  of  Virginia  —  Resists  Cromwell,  i.  32; 
his  conduct  in  Bacon's  rebellion,  45 ;  his  vindictive  course,  46. 

Bernard,  General — Reports  a  plan  for  fortifying  the  United  States,  iii. 
310. 

Berrien,  John  M. — Appointed  Attorney-General,  iv.  20;  resigns  his 
seat  in  the  Cabinet,  89 ;  his  reply  to  Major  Eaton,  92 ;  offers  an  ad- 
dress to  the  people  of  the  United  States  at  the  Free  Trade  Conven- 
tion, 93. 

Bibb,  Mr. — Maintains  the  power  of  the  Executive  to  fill  vacancies,  iii.  76. 

Biddle,  Nicholas  —  President  of  the  National  Bank,  iii.  357;  he  corre- 
sponds with  the  Secretary  of  War,  iv.  167;  he  aims  to  give  relief  to 
the  merchants  of  New  York,  297;  he  resigns  as  President  of  the  Bank 
with  assurances  of  its  prosperity,  354. 

Binney,  H. — Joins  in  a  counter-report  to  justify  the  Bank,  iv.  176 ;  his 
speech  against  removing  the  public  deposits,  180. 

Bland,  Mr. — One  of  the  Commissioners  sent  to  South  America,  iii.  227. 

Bland,  Richard,  of  Virginia — A  political  writer  during  the  Revolution, 
i.  79. 

Blennerhasset — One  of  Aaron  Burr's  associates  in  his  conspiracy,  ii.  280. 

Blount,  Thomas,  of  North  Carolina  —  Requests  of  the  Senate  to  be 
excused  from  voting  in  the  case  of  his  bi  other,  William  Blount,  ii.  40; 
his  request  granted,  40. 

B fount,  William,  of  Tennessee — His  conspiracy  against  Spain,  ii.  39; 
his  impeachment,  41 ;  expelled  from  the  Senate,  41. 

Bwrstler,  Colonel — Surrenders  at  the  Beaver  Dams,  with  600  men,  to 
the  British,  iii.  32. 

Bolman,  Erick —  Arrested  as  one  of  Burr's  associates,  ii.  279;  dis- 
charged, 280. 

Boston — One  of  the  early  settlements  in  New  England,  i.  28  ;  riot  there, 
84 ;  Captain  Preston  killed  three  men,  84 ;  destruction  of  tea,  88 ;  it 
ceased  to  be  a  port  of  entry,  91;  Congress  pass  resolutions  in  their 
support,  110;  arrival  of  British  troops,  142;  battle  of  Bunker's  Hill, 
143  ;  evacuation  by  the  British,  165. 
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Bouldin,  Thomas  T. — His  death  while  speaking  in  Congress,  iv.  182  ; 
his  character,  183. 

Boundary  Questions  —  Their  great  frequency  in  the  early  settlements, 
i.  29. 

Bowdoin,  James  —  His  energy,  while  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  in 
putting  down  Shay's  insurrection,  i.  346;  appointed  Minister  to  France, 
ii.  269. 

Boyd,  General — Commanded  at  Fort  George,  iii.  31;  takes  Indians  into 
the  service  of  the  United  States,  33. 

Broddock,  General — Commanded  in  America,  i.  72;  his  defeat  by 
French  and  Indians,  45 ;  his  death,  46 ;  his  character,  47. 

Bradford  —  Attorney-General,  i.  527;  his  death,  527. 

Branch,  John  —  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  iv.  20 ;  he  favors  Calhoun's  pre- 
tensions to  the  Presidency,  87;  he  resigns,  87;  his  exposition,  91. 

Brooklyn  —  Battle  of,  i.  180. 

Buchanan,  James  —  His  testimony  acquitting  Mr.  Clay  of  authorizing 
the  overtures  made  to  General  Jackson,  iii.  464 ;  his  substitute  for 
the  Tariff  Bill,  iv.  52 ;  his  counter-report  on  the  power  of  Courts  to 
declare  laws  unconstitutional,  75 ;  negotiates  a  treaty  with  Russia, 
145;  its  terms,  145;  his  resolutions  asserting  the  right  of  Maine, 
340. 

Buford,  Colonel  —  Defeated  by  Tarleton,  with  great  slaughter,  i.  253. 

Bunker's  #i#— Battle  of,  i.  143. 

Burgoyne,  General — Arrives  in  Boston,  i.  140;  his  subsequent  expe- 
dition against  the  United  States,  211;  secures  the  alliance  of  the 
Indians,  211 ;  takes  Ticonderoga,  211;  his  operations,  211;  his  diffi- 
culties, 212;  is  defeated  at  Bennington,  213;  is  again  defeated,  214; 
surrenders  at  Saratoga,  214;  his  remonstrance,  220;  he  was  finally 
permitted  to  depart,  221. 

Burr,  Aaron — A  candidate  for  the  Vice-Presidency,  ii.  120 ;  he  receives 
the  same  number  of  votes  as  Jefferson  —  a  majority,  125;  in  the  elec- 
tion by  the  House,  the  Federalists  try  to  elect  him,  132 ;  Jefferson 
finally  elected  President,  and  Burr  Vice-President,  135. 

Burr,  Colonel — The  efficiency  of  his  efforts  on  the  Niagara,  iii.  28. 

Burrows,  Captain  —  Of  the  Enterprise,  captures  the  British  brig  Boxer 
of  the  same  force,  iii.  81 ;  he  was  killed  in  the  action,  81. 

Butler,  Attorney- General — His  letter  to  the  President  condemning  the 
Bank,  iv.  167;  continued  in  office  under  Mr.  Van  Buren,  296. 

Butler,  Elizur — A  missionary,  convicted  of  violating  the  law  of  Georgia, 
and  imprisoned,  iv.  101 ;  the  sentence  reversed  by  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  he  was  discharged,  105. 
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Calhoun,  John  C. — His  Speech  on  foreign  aggression,  ii.  430 ;  a  leader 
of  the  war  party  in  Congress,  465 ;  one  of  a  remarkable  triumvirate, 
465 ;  his  Speech  on  Webster's  resolutions,  iii.  38 ;  his  Speech  in  de- 
fence of  the  Administration,  120  ;  appointed  Secretary  of  War,  199 ; 
his  report  on  roads  and  canals,  257 ;  also  for  abolishing  the  establish- 
ments for  trading  with  the  Indians,  257;  was  regarded  as  a  candidate 
for  the  Presidency,  329 ;  singular  mistake  of  the  public  as  to  his  sen- 
timents towards  General  Jackson,  368 ;  while  Vice-President  he  in- 
forms the  Senate  that  he  had  requested  of  the  House  an  investigation 
of  certain  charges  against  him,  459 ;  he  was  completely  acquitted  by 
the  select  committee,  as  well  as  by  the  public,  459 ;  a  candidate  for 
the  Presidency,  iv.  29 ;  Correspondence  with  General  Jackson,  76 ; 
aspires  to  the  Presidency,  87;  supports  Clay's  Compromise  Bill,  181 ; 
his  report  in  the  Senate  on  Executive  patronage,  216;  report  on 
incendiary  publications,  267;  altercation  with  Mr.  Clay,  366;  his 
Speech  against  protecting  duties,  375 ;  resolutions  on  the  case  of  slaves 
set  free  in  Bermuda,  379  ;  amendments  to  the  bill  on  the  Public 
Lands,  390. 

Callava,  Don  J.  —  The  Spanish  Governor  of  West  Florida  imprisoned 
by  General  Jackson,  iii.  316. 

Callender,  James  T.  —  Prosecuted  under  the  Sedition  Law,  ii.  116. 

Calvert,  Sir  George  —  The  grantee  of  Maryland,  i.  28;  his  religious 
toleration,  28 ;  one  of  the  fairest  specimens  of  the  English  character, 
60. 

Cambreling,  Churchill  C. — His  resolutions  on  French  affairs,  iv.  219 ; 
his  course  when  an  appropriation  for  fortifications  was  under  consider- 
ation, 224 ;  accused  by  Mr.  Wise  of  having  caused  the  failure  of  the 
appropriation,  254;  he  vindicated  his  course,  254. 

Campbell,  Colonel — Commanded  the  volunteers  at  King's  Mountain,  i. 
267. 

Campbell,  George  W.  —  One  of  the  managers  of  the  impeachment  of 
Judge  Chase,  ii.  231;  a  leader  of  the  war  party  in  the  Senate,  465; 
his  report  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  iii.  112. 

Campbell,  Lieutenant- Colonel — Invades  and  subjects  the  lower  part 
of  Georgia,  i.  241. 

Canada  —  France  aims  to  extend  her  possessions  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi,  i.  70;  measures  of  Great  Britain  to  prevent  her,  71;  it 
was  finally  conquered  by  the  British,  74;  was  invaded  by  the  United 
States,  156;  first  successes,  157;  death  of  Montgomery,  158;  it  was 
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finally  evacuated,  160;  a  second  invasion  prevented  by  Washington, 
240;  its  invasion  planned  in  1812,.  ii.  482;  the  invasion  attempted 
and  abandoned,  484;  an  invasion  attempted  by  General  Smyth,  and 
abandoned,  506. 

Carlcton,  Sir  Guy — Sends  off  captured  negroes  from  New  York,  i.  316; 
Correspondence  with  Washington  on  the  subject,  316. 

Carolina,  North  —  Its  first  settlements  were  on  Albemarle  Sound  and 
Cape  Fear  River,  i.  35;  the  first  Legislature  in  either  o^  the  Carolinas 
was  in  the  Albemarle  settlement,  36 ;  its  settlers  subjected  to  little 
restraint,  36;  its  position  and  area,  95;  population  in  1774,  96;  the 
British  Governor  flies,  151;  battle  of  Moore's  Creek,  151;  the  Meck- 
lenburg Declaration  of  Independence  investigated,  163;  her  early 
proposal  of  a  separation,  163 ;  her  cession  of  the  territory  which  now 
constitutes  the  State  of  Tennessee,  435;  her  ratification  of  the  Con- 
stitution, 665. 

Carolina,  South  —  First  settled  by  Huguenots,  i.  35;  the  origin  of  its 
name  disputed,  35;  Locke's  plan  of  government,  37;  its  failure,  37; 
separated  from  North  Carolina,  59 ;  massacre  by  the  Indians,  59 ;  the 
Carolinas  become  royal  provinces,  59 ;  position  and  area,  95 ;  popu- 
lation in  1774,  95;  invaded  by  the  British,  242;  John  Rutledge 
Governor,  243;  reduced  to  subjection  by  the  British,  254;  partisan 
warfare  by  Sumter,  255;  battle  of  Camden,  255;  battle  of  King's 
Mountain,  267;  partisan  warfare  by  Sumter  and  Marion,  269;  battle 
of  the  Cowpens,  270 ;  the  possession  contested  by  General  Greene, 
283 ;  battle  of  Eutaw,  285 ;  strong  opposition  to  the  Tariff  Act,  Hi. 
503 ;  she  embraces  the  doctrine  of  nullification,  iv.  31 ;  that  the  Tariff 
Act,  being  unconstitutional  and  void,  justified  secession,  70;  her 
opposition  increased,  114;  she  decides  on  nullifying  the  Act  of  Con- 
gress laying  an  impost,  115 ;  the  Legislature  of  the  State  calls  a  con- 
vention, 115;  the  convention  pass  an  ordinance  of  nullification,  116; 
the  President's  proclamation  referring  to  the  ordinance,  123 ;  Gov. 
Hayne's  counter-proclamation,  126 ;  her  course  condemned  by  other 
States,  126;  Virginia  sends  a  commissioner  to  her  to  mediate,  127; 
Mr.  Clay's  Compromise  Bill,  129;  she  repeals  the  nullifying  ordi- 
nance, 135 ;  proceedings  of  the  Union  Convention,  136. 

Carroll,  Charles — One  of  the  Commissioners  sent  by  Congress  to  Canada, 
i.  163. 

Carroll,  General — Commanded  Kentucky  troops  at  the  battle  of  New 
Orleans,  iii.  135. 
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Cass,  Lewis— r Commanded,  as  Colonel,  part  of  the  troops  surrendered 
by  Hull  at  Detroit,  ii.  486 ;  a  General  at  the  battle  of  the  Thames, 
iii.  53 ;  appointed  Provisional  Governor  of  Michigan,  53 ;  appointed 
Secretary  of  War,  iv.  90 ;  his  Correspondence  with  Governor  Gayle, 
of  Alabama,  157;  with  Nicholas  Biddle,  167. 

Castlereagh,  Lord — His  interview  with  Mr.  Russel,  ii.  480;  his  views 
on  impressment,  480. 

Census  of  the  United  States  —  The  first,  i.  461;  the  second  census,  ii. 
153;  the  third  census,  454;  the  fourth  census,  iii.  317;  fifth  census, 
iv.  92 ;  taken  two  months  earlier  than  heretofore,  92 ;  sixth  census, 
395. 

Champagny,  Count  —  His  letter  to  General  Armstrong  on  the  French 
decrees,  ii.  317;  subsequent  correspondence,  386. 

Champe,  Sergeant  —  Employed  by  General  Washington  to  capture 
Arnold,  i.  266;  an  interesting  account  of  his  adventures  in  Lee's 
Memoirs,  266. 

Chandler,  General — Captured  by  the  British,  iii.  28. 

Charleston,  capital  of  South  Carolina — Its  original  site  changed,  i.  38; 
attacked  by  a  British  naval  force,  161 ;  defended  by  General  Charles 
Lee,  162 ;  the  enemy  repulsed,  162 ;  the  thanks  of  Congress  voted  to 
General  Lee  and  Colonels  Moultrie  and  Campbell,  163 ;  Charleston  is 
invested  by  the  British,  253;  capitulates,  253. 

Chase,  Samuel,  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court — One  of  the  Commissioners 
sent  by  Congress  to  Canada,  i.  143 ;  committee  appointed  to  impeach 
him,  ii.  214 ;  the  articles  of  impeachment,  229  ;  managers  chosen  by 
the  House,  229 ;  he  was  acquitted  on  all  the  charges,  232 ;  his  char- 
acter, 233. 

Cliatham,  Lord  —  His  defence  of  the  Colonies  in  Parliament,  i.  124; 
his  bill  for  conciliation,  130. 

Cherokees,  a  tribe  of  Indians — A  memorial  from  New  York  in  their 
behalf,  iv.  41 ;  the  legislation  of  Georgia  concerning  them,  101 ;  their 
own  memorial,  215;  Mr.  Clay's  resolutions  concerning  them,  215; 
treaty  with  them,  226;  General  Jackson's  advice  to  them,  226. 

Cheves,  Langdon —  His  Speech  in  support  of  a  navy,  ii.  446;  a  leading 
member  of  the  House  in  favor  of  war  with  Great  Britain,  465;  one 
of  a  remarkable  triumvirate,  465;  he  is  chosen  Speaker,  iii.  70;  he 
supported  the  doctrine  of  expatriation,  223. 

Clarke,  Captain  William  —  Second  in  command  of  the  exploring  expe- 
tion  across  the  Continent,  ii.  182;  compensation  voted  to  him  by 
Congress,  292. 

Clarke,  Colonel  —  An  enterprising  partizan  of  Georgia,  i.  166. 
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Clarke,  Colonel  George  Rogers  —  Conducted  a  successful  expedition 
against  Detroit  during  the  Revolution,  i.  239. 

Clarke,  John — Sent  by  Rhode  Island  on  a  mission  to  Charles  II.,  i.  40; 
his  course  on  that  occasion  has  been  a  subject  of  controversy,  40. 

Cloy,  General  Green — Marched  to  the  relief  of  Fort  Meigs,  iii.  25. 

Clay,  Henry — Member  of  the  Senate  from  Kentucky,  ii.  292 ;  his  char- 
acter, 292  ;  he  is  chosen  Speaker,  420  ;  his  Speech  on  foreign  aggres- 
sions, 443 ;  in  favor  of  war,  465 ;  he  proposes  to  send  a  Minister  to 
La  Plata,  iii.  27;  his  Speech  on  the  Spanish  American  Colonies,  27; 
he  resigns  as  Speaker,  70;  appointed  American  Commissioner  at 
Ghent,  70;  his  decisions  as  Speaker  on  the  Missouri  question,  285; 
his  Letter  to  the  House  resigning  the  office  of  Speaker,  295 ;  hia 
motion  for  a  select  committee  of  thirteen  on  the  admission  of  Mis- 
souri, 302 ;  his  report  from  that  committee,  303 ;  he  proposed  a  joint 
committee  of  twenty-five  members,  305 ;  his  report  from  that  com- 
mittee, 305  ;  one  of  the  prominent  candidates  for  the  Presidency,  326; 
his  character,  326;  his  Speech  in  favor  of  protecting  manufactures, 
372  ;  he  addresses  General  La  Fayette  from  the  Speaker's  chair,  390; 
he  was  assailed  in  the  newspapers  for  voting  for  Mr.  Adams,  against 
the  instruction's  of  the  Kentucky  Legislature,  393 ;  he  brought  the 
subject  before  the  House,  and  asked  for  an  investigation,  394;  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed,  who  reported  that  they  could  obtain  no  testi- 
mony, 394 ;  he  vindicates  himself  in  an  address  to  his  constituents, 
398 ;  the  influence  of  this  charge  continued  long  afterwards,  but  he 
finally  outlived  it,  401 ;  his  nomination  as  Secretary  of  State  was 
opposed  in  the  Senate  by  one-third  of  the  members,  413 ;  the  calumny 
received  a  new  impetus  from  some  declarations  of  General  Jackson, 
published  by  Carter  Beverley,  463 ;  Mr.  Clay's  address  to  the  public, 
464 ;  General  Jackson's  reply,  464 ;  Mr.  Buchanan's  testimony  cor- 
recting Jackson's  mistake,  464 ;  Mr.  Clay's  vindication  from  the  facta 
disclosed,  466 ;  he  publishes  his  defence,  supported  by  testimony, 
487 ;  his  opposition  to  Yan  Buren's  nomination  as  Minister  to  Eng- 
land, iv.  102  ;  his  support  of  the  tariff,  104  ;  his  report  on  the  public 
lands,  111;  his  Compromise  Bill,  129;  its  provisions,  130;  the  vote 
he  received  as  President,  134;  his  Speech  against  the  President's 
course  on  the  Land  Bill,  163 ;  he  objects  to  the  power  of  removal, 
175  ;  his  resolutions  censuring  the  President,  178 ;  his  report  on  the 
public  lands,  191 ;  his  resolutions  on  A.  Stevenson's  nomination,  194 ; 
his  report  on  the  relations  with  France,  205 ;  resolutions  in  behalf  of 
the  Cherokees,  215;  second  report,  224;  his  bill  for  distributing  the 
proceeds  of  the  public  lands,  238 ;  his  resolutions  on  the  dispute  with 
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France,  240 ;  bis  Speech  on  the  settlement  of  the  differences  with 
France,  247;  his  speech  on  the  petitions  concerning  slavery,  345 ;  his 
altercation  with  Mr.  Calhoun,  366. 

Clayton^  A.  S.,  of  Georgia  —  His  charges  against  the  Bank,  iv.  113  ;  a 
committee  of  investigation,  113  ;  a  majority  make  a  report  against  the 
Bank,  113. 

Clayton,  John  M.,  of  Delaware  —  Opposes  Mr.  Van  Buren's  nomination 
in  the  Senate,  iv.  102. 

Cleaveland,  Colonel — One  of  the  leaders  of  the  volunteers  at  King's 
Mountain,  i.  267. 

Clinton,  George  —  Elected  Vice-President,  ii.  225;  again  elected,  325; 
he  gave  the  casting  vote  against  re-chartering  the  Bank,  393. 

Clinton,  Sir  Henry  —  Takes  possession  of  Newport,  i.  200 ;  succeeds 
Sir  William  Howe,  216 ;  leaves  Philadelphia  for  New  York,  227 ; 
attacked  by  Washington,  228 ;  battle  of  Monmouth,  228  ;  repulsed  at 
Springfield,  258 ;  his  operations  after  the  French  fleet  arrived,  259 ; 
tampers  with  the  mutineers,  275. 

Cochrane,  Admiral — His  Letter  to  Mr.  Monroe  threatening  retaliation, 
iii.  103 ;  Mr.  Monroe's  reply,  104. 

Coffee,  General — Under  General  Jackson  in  the  war  against  the  Creeks, 
iii.  85 ;  distinguished  at  the  battle  of  New  Orleans,  133. 

Commerce,  Colonial — Restrictions  on  it,  i.  61. 

Commerce  of  the  United  States  —  Its  progress  in  fifty  years,  iv.  399. 

Concord  —  Engagement  at,  i.  134. 

Confederation  —  Articles  of,  adopted  by  Congress,  i.  225;  its  terms, 
225  ;  the  ratification  completed,  311 ;  see  the  articles  in  the  Appendix, 
636. 

Congress  of  the  Colonies  —  Meet  at  New  York  after  the  Stamp  Act, 
i.  80. 

Congress  of  the  United  States  —  Proposed  by  Virginia  in  1774,  i.  91 ; 
it  met  in  Philadelphia,  92  ;  its  proceedings,  108  ;  it  addresses  the 
British  people,  120;  the  United  Colonies,  122;  George  the  Third, 
123 ;  pass  votes  of  thanks,  124 ;  address  the  Canadians,  125 ;  high 
character  of  that  body,  126;  second  meeting,  137;  its  proceedings, 
138 ;  address  the  people  of  Canada,  138 ;  appoint  George  Washington 
Commander-in-chief,  139 ;  make  other  appointments,  140 ;  second 
address  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  140;  invite  the  co-operation 
of  the  Six  Nations,  144 ;  address  the  people  of  Jamaica,  145 ;  measures 
of  defence,  145;  issue  paper  money,  145;  address  the  people  of  Ire- 
land, 146;  confer  with  Washington,  147;  order  reprisals  at  sea,  147; 
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equip  ships  of  war,  148;  independence  discussed,  166;  committee 
appointed  to  draw  up  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  172 ;  the  Decla- 
ration unanimously  adopted,  173  ;  send  a  committee  to  receive  Lord 
Howe's  propositions,  183  ;  change  their,  name  from  "  United  Colonies" 
to  "United  States,"  183;  adjourn  to  Baltimore,  194;  take  measures 
to  check  the  depreciation  of  paper  money,  201 ;  adjourn  to  Philadel- 
phia, 206 ;  to  Lancaster,  206 ;  their  answer  to  Burgoyne's  remonstrance, 
220;  assisted  by  France,  223;  they  make  La  Fayette  a  Major- 
General,  224  ;  treaty  with  France,  225 ;  articles  of  confederation 
adopted  by  Congress,  225 ;  their  reply  to  the  British  Commissioners, 
236 ;  addressed  by  Washington,  245 ;  vote  of  thanks  to  Sullivan,  251 ; 
supplies  furnished  by  France,  258 ;  a  circular  to  the  States  for  contri- 
butions, 258;  a  court  of  inquiry  ordered  against  Gates,  269;  .Greene 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Southern  army,  269 ;  they  refuse  to 
negotiate  for  peace,  except  in  concert  with  France,  289 ;  treaty  with 
Great  Britain,  296 ;  discontents  of  the  army,  297 ;  they  refuse  to  sit 
with  open  doors,  299 ;  report  on  the  finances,  300 ;  the  ratio  of  con- 
tributions by  States  altered,  300;  address  to  the  States,  301;  their 
appeal  to  Rhode  Island,  303 ;  being  threatened  by  mutineers,  they 
decide  on  providing  a  permanent  Seat  of  Government,  306;  they 
were  invited  by  several  States,  306 ;  removal  from  Philadelphia  to 
Princeton,  306;  resolution  that  the  ceded  lands  should  be  for  the 
common  benefit,  310;  the  terms  proposed  by  Congress  acceded  to  by 
Virginia,  316;  the  mutineers  pardoned,  318;  complaint  from  Massa- 
chusetts, 318;  their  reply,  318;  ratify  the  treaty  with  France,  318; 
agree  to  meet  at  Trenton  and  Annapolis  alternately,  319;  audience  to 
the  Minister  of  the  Netherlands,  319 ;  irregular  attendance  of  members, 
319  ;  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  peace  delayed  by  non-attendance 
of  members,  322  ;  plan  for  the  government  of  the  Western  Territory, 
326;  the  provision  prohibiting  slavery  struck  out,  327;  commercial 
regulations  recommended  to  the  States,  328 ;  Board  of  Treasury  ap- 
pointed, 331;  Congress  meets  at  New  York,  332;  the  prohibition  of 
slavery  in  the  North-west,  before  rejected,  now  passed,  332;  the 
cession  from  Massachusetts,  332 ;  the  monetary  system  adopted,  333 ; 
report  of  the  finance  committee,  334;  the  States  not  conforming  to 
the  recommendations  of  Congress  concerning  imports,  335 ;  further 
recommendations,  336;  Indian  treaties,  336;  committees  sent  to 
State  Legislatures,  337;  the  cession  of  Connecticut.  337;  Board  of 
Accounts,  337;  New  Hampshire  and  North  Carolina  specially  ad- 
dressed, 338 ;  failure  to  make  commercial  treaties,  338 ;  difficulties 
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with  Spain,  340 ;  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  340 ;  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  Annapolis  Convention  obtains  the  sanction  of  Congress, 
348 ;  commissioners  to  settle  the  accounts  of  the  States,  379 ;  Ordi- 
nance of  the  North-west  Territory,  380 ;  cession  by  South  Carolina, 
380;  vote  for  the  future  admission  of  Kentucky,  381;  proceedings, 
381;  termination  of  the  old  Congress,  382;  its  different  positions  in 
the  public  estimation,  382. 

Congress,  under  the  Federal  Constitution  —  The  permanent  Seat  of 
Government  discussed,  i.  407;  republican  simplicity,  408;  compen- 
sation of  members,  409;  salaries  of  officers,  410;  the  public  finances, 
413 ;  funding  the  public  debt,  414 ;  revenue,  415 ;  discrimination 
among  public  creditors,  416;  debate  on  funding  the  debt,  417;  on 
the  discrimination,  418;  speculation  in  the  public  debt,  420;  assump- 
tion of  State  debts,  421 ;  rejected,  424;  motives  which  operated,  425; 
the  question  compromised,  426 ;  permanent  Seat  of  Government  set- 
tled, 426 ;  the  policy  of  the  assumption  considered,  428 ;  petition 
against  negro  slavery,  431 ;  report  on  the  subject,  431;  debate,  433  ; 
tonnage  duties,  435;  commercial  retaliation  discussed,  436;  naturali- 
zation, 442 ;  trade  with  Indians,  442 ;  death  of  Franklin,  443  ;  pun- 
ishment of  crimes,  444 ;  military  establishment,  444 ;  diplomatic 
intercourse,  444;  sinking  fund,  444 ;,  excise,  445 ;  copyright,  445  ; 
political  parties,  445;  opposition,  446;  President's  Speech,  446; 
treaty  with  the  Creeks,  447;  land-office,  448;  excise,  448;  National 
Bank,  450 ;  debate,  450 ;  construction  of  constitutions,  456 ;  Bank 
charter,  457;  parties  in  Congress,  467;  President's  Speech,  468; 
Apportionment  Bill,  469;  negatived  by  the  President,  470;  increase 
of  revenue  and  military  force,  473 ;  Letter  from  Louis  XVI.,  477 ; 
opposition  to  the  excise,  481;  redemption  of  the  debt  proposed,  492; 
Hamilton's  report,  493 ;  Giles's  resolutions,  495 ;  Hamilton's  reply, 
495 ;  further  resolutions,  495 ;  debate,  496 ;  Hamilton  exculpated, 
497;  further  assumption  proposed,  497;  reimbursement  to  the  Bank, 
498;  the  slave  trade,  499;  fugitive  slave  law,  500;  why  not  executed, 
500 ;  review  of  the  first  Congress,  501 ;  President's  Speech,  524 ;  his 
Message,  525;  Jefferson's  report  on  commerce,  526;  debate,  528; 
policy  of  a  navy  discussed,  539 ;  embargo  laid,  542 ;  thanks  to  Gene- 
rals Wayne  and  Scott,  564 ;  new  taxes  proposed,  565 ;  inconsistency 
of  the  Republicans,  565  ;  direct  taxes  discussed,  566 ;  treasury  report, 
567 ;  new  Naturalization  Act,  568 ;  French  flag  presented,  579 ; 
Washington's  reply  to  the  French  Minister,  579 ;  corrupt  offer  to 
members,  581;  debate  on  the  British  treaty,  581;  intercourse -with 
VOL.  IV.  —  29 
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the  Indians,  593 ;   the  public  lands,  594 ;  three  frigates  authorized, 
595 ;  Tennessee  becomes  a  State,  596 ;  Washington's  last  Speech  to 
Congress,  612 ;   his  Message  on  the  relations  with  France ;  the  bill 
reducing  the  military  establishments  negatived,  619 ;   extra  session 
of  Congress,  ii.  28 ;   President's   Speech,  29 ;    answers  of  the  two 
Houses,  32;  his  Messages  to  Congress,  35,  37;  resolution  to  impeach 
William  Blount,  40  ;  measures  of  national  defence,  41  ;  the  President's 
Speech,  48  ;  report  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  50 ;  rencontre  between 
Griswold  and  Lyon,  52 ;  motions  for  expulsion  failed,  53 ;  Message 
from  the  President  as  to  despatches  from  France,  54 ;  Sprigg's  reso- 
lutions, 55 ;  debate  on  the  despatches,  56 ;  Message  from  the  Presi- 
dent on  French  affairs,  68 ;  measures  of  national  defence,  73 ;  change 
in  the  naturalization  law,  74 ;  Alien  and  Sedition  Acts,  74 ;  a  navy 
department  established,  77;  Benjamin  Stoddart,  Secretary,  77;  pro- 
vision to  purchase  or  build  ships  of  war,  77;  the  treaties  with  France 
declared  void,  77 ;  parties  in  the  House,  80 ;  their  leaders,  81 ;  Presi- 
dent's Speech,  85;  Message  concerning  the  seizure  of  five  American 
seamen,  87 ;  Message,  with  despatches  from  France,  88  ;  report  for 
the  repeal  of  the  Alien  and  Sedition  Acts,  92;   salaries  of  public 
officers  raised,  92 ;  an  act  to  punish  private  interference  in  the  foreign 
relations,  93 ;  for  suspending  all  commercial  intercourse  with  France, 
93 ;  great  increase  of  military  force,  93 ;  petition  from  colored  men,  106 ; 
debate,  107;  John  Eandolph's  Letter  communicated  by  the  President, 
108 ;  a  select  committee  approve  of  the  President's  course,  109 ;  censure 
the  style  of  the  letter,  109 ;  case  of  Jonathan  Bobbins,  alias  Thomas 
Nash,  a  British  deserter,  109;  debate,  110;  repeal  of  the  Sedition 
Law  rejected,  111;   bankrupt  law,  112;   Connecticut  and  Georgia 
claims  settled,  113;  report  in  favor  of  Oliver  Wolcott,  129;  change 
in  the  judical  system,  129 ;  the  choice  of  President  devolves  on  the 
House,  131 ;   after  frequent  ballotings,  Jefferson  was  elected,  135 ; 
apportionment  of  members,  157;  repeal  of  the  Judiciary  Act  pro- 
posed, 157;  debate  on  the  question,  164;  Giles's  attack  on  the  Presi- 
dent, 166;  Bayard's  reply,  166  ;  secret  session  on  relations  with  Spain, 
178;  Griswold's  resolutions,  179;  debate,  180;  Judge  Pickering  im- 
peached, 184;   the  act  raising  salaries  revived,  212;   bankrupt  law 
repealed,  212 ;  bill  to  protect  the  commerce  of  the  United  States,  221 ; 
branch  bank  at  New  Orleans  established,  221 ;  impeachment  of  Judge 
Chase,  229;  the  managers  appointed,  231;  his  acquittal,  232;  his 
character,  233 ;  refusal  of  the  House  to  pay  his  witnesses,  234 ;  paid 
at  the  next  session,  235 ;  Gideon  Granger  solicits  an  inquiry,  235 ; 
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rule  of  order,  235 ;  retrocession  of  the  District  of  Columbia  discussed, 
236 ;  conditions  imposed  on  armed  merchantmen,  237 ;  the  Territory 
of  Michigan  created  by  dividing  Indiana,  238  ;  rewards  to  Commodore 
Preble  and  others,  238;  President's  Message,  250;  a  confidential 
Message  respecting  Spain,  252 ;  referred  to  a  select  committee,  253  ; 
their  report,  253 ;  Randolph's  and  Bidwell's  resolutions,  254 ;  mea- 
sures of  the  opposition,  256 ;  debate,  258;  trade  with  Hayti  inter- 
dicted, 261;  retaliation  against  Great  Britain  proposed,  264;  Gregg's 
resolution,  264 ;  Joseph  Clay's,  264 ;  Nicholson's,  265 ;  Sloan's,  265 ; 
Nicholson's  adopted,  266;  report  on  Roads  and  Canals,  267;  road 
from  Cumberland  to  Ohio,  267;  tax  on  imported  slaves  proposed,  267; 
not  finally  acted  on,  268;  Message  on  Lewis  and  Clarke's  Expedition, 
268 ;  appropriation  for  the  purchase  of  Florida,  271 ;  how  misrepre- 
sented, 271;  President's  Message,  273;  the  Non-importation  Act 
suspended,  276;  the  President  communicates  Burr's  projects,  277; 
the  Senate  vote  for  the  suspension  of  the  habeas  corpus  act,  278 ; 
rejected  by  the  House,  279 ;  the  President  communicates  a  plan  of 
defence  of  the  harbors,  280;  the  slave  trade  prohibited,  281;  mea- 
sures of  defence  by  Congress,  291 ;  the  duty  on  salt  repealed,  291 ; 
exchange  of  public  stocks,  291 ;  the  coast-survey  authorized,  291 ; 
compensation  to  Lewis  and  Clarke,  291 ;  the  importation  of  any  negro 
or  mulatto  prohibited,  292 ;  President's  Message,  301 ;  report  of  a 
committee  on  the  attack  on  the  frigate  Chesapeake,  303 ;  the  Presi- 
dent communicates  the  proclamation  of  Great  Britain  to  her  subjects, 
304 ;  embargo  laid,  307 ;  the  expulsion  of  John  Smith  moved  in  the 
Senate,  308 ;  two-thirds  did  not  vote  for  it,  308 ;  he  resigned,  308 ; 
report  on  the  modes  of  redress,  320 ;  embargo  continued,  320 ;  Presi- 
dent's Message,  826;  report  on  the  foreign  relations,  337;  debate, 
338 ;  plan  of  resistance  proposed,  339 ;  party  calumny,  340 ;  extra 
session,  355 ;  President's  Message,  356 ;  very  favorable  reception  of 
it,  357;  Randolph's  resolutions,  357;  debate,  358;  trade  to  Hayti 
indirectly  proposed,  361;  rejected,  361;  petition  from  certain  fol- 
lowers of  Miranda,  361 ;  President's  Message,  373 ;  Giles's  resolutions 
supporting  the  Administration,  and  censuring  Jackson,  the  British 
Envoy,  875 ;  passed  almost  unanimously  in  the  Senate,  375 ;  much 
debated  in  the  House,  375;  Troup's  resolution,  377 ;  plans  of  national 
resistance,  378;  M'Kim's  resolutions,  378;  Burwell's  proposition, 
378 ;  bill  to  enforce  the  non-intercourse  law,  401 ;  debate,  401 ;  party 
recrimination,  404;  banks  established  in  the  District,  407;  loan 
authorized,  407;  report  of  the  committee  on  foreign  relations,  423; 
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Speech  of  Peter  B.  Porter,  423 ;  debate,  425 ;  Randolph's  Speech, 
426 ;  Richard  M.  Johnson's,  427  ;  John  C.  Calhoun's,  430 ;  Speeches 
of  Desha,  Macon,  Smilie,  Dawson,  Finley,  M'Kee,  Stanford,  King, 
Boyd,  and  Randolph,  430;  votes  on  the  resolutions,  437;  debate  in 
the  Senate,  442;  Henry  Clay's  Speech,  443;  Widgery's  Speech,  445; 
debates,  445 ;  the  employment  of  soldiers  on  roads  and  canals,  445 ; 
debate  on  employing  volunteer  corps  out  of  their  State,  446 ;  debate 
on  a  navy,  447;  votes  on  the  several  propositions,  454;  apportion- 
ment of  members,  454 ;  rule  on  the  previous  question  discussed,  455 ; 
plan  of  finance  by  Gallatin,  456 ;  preparations  for  war,  458  ;  war 
taxes,  459;  twenty  additional  frigates  proposed  by  Mr.  Lloyd,  459  ; 
John  Henry's  disclosure  of  British  intrigues,  460 ;  embargo,  464 ; 
Randolph's  resolution  against  war  with  Great  Britain,  466 ;  not  con- 
sidered, 466 ;  Correspondence  between  Foster  and  Monroe,  469 ; 
report  of  a  committee  in  favor  of  war,  471 ;  war  declared,  474 ;  address 
by  the  minority,  475;  bill  respecting  District  Judges  negatived,  475; 
relief  granted  to  Caraccas,  475;  Act  for  enlisting  apprentices,  495; 
increase  of  the  navy,  496 ;  revenue,  496 ;  forfeiture  of  merchandize 
remitted,  496 ;  Act  concerning  impressed  seamen,  499 ;  President's 
Message,  iii.  34 ;  Webster's  resolutions,  36 ;  President's  answer  to 
them,  39  ;  Massachusetts  remonstrance,  41 ;  prohibition  of  exports, 
42 ;  rejected  by  the  Senate,  42 ;  report  on  the  conduct  of  the  enemy, 
43 ;  ways  and  means,  44 ;  the  President  and  Senate,  44 ;  Hanson's 
resolution,  67;  inquiry  as  to  Turreau's  Letter,  68;  the  President's 
answer,  68 ;  debate  on  the  bill  concerning  enlistments,  69 ;  doctrine 
of  expatriation,  70 ;  Clay  resigns  as  Speaker,  70 ;  Cheves  succeeds, 
70;  Cyrus  King's  resolutions,  71;  debate  on  the  loan  bill,  73;  Yazoo 
claims  settled,  74 ;  the  embargo  repealed,  75 ;  the  power  to  fill  vacan- 
cies discussed  in  the  Senate,  76 ;  report  from  the  Secretary  of  State 
relative  to  the  practice  of  Great  Britain,  77;  President's  Message, 
110;  Treasury  Report  of  George  W.  Campbell,  112;  removal  of  the 
Seat  of  Government  debated,  113;  Dallas's  Treasury  Report,  116; 
Mr.  Jefferson  offers  his  library  to  Congress,  116;  virulent  opposition 
speeches,  117;  Calhoun's  Speech,  121;  the  course  of  the  opposition 
examined,  123;  bill  for  a  National  Bank  passed,  125;  negatived  by 
the  President,  125 ;  plans  of  national  defence,  126 ;  classification  of 
the  militia,  127 ;  thanks  to  General  Jackson,  141 ;  Longitude  of 
Washington,  142;  debate  on  the  Convention  with  Great  Britain,  159; 
on  the  treaty-making  power,  160 ;  conference  between  the  two  Houses, 
162;  military  academies,  165;  National  Bank  established,  166;  com- 
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pensation  of  members  changed,  169  ;  public  dissatisfaction,  169  ; 
Forsyth's  resolution  against  the  Bank,  176;  the  Bank  vindicated, 
177;  pay  of  members  debated,  178;  the  Colonies  of  Spain,  182; 
neutrality  of  the  United  States  between  Spain  and  her  Colonies,  182; 
retaliation  as  to  the  British  colonial  trade  proposed,  183 ;  bill  to 
establish  a  bank  passed,  185;  negatived  by  the  President,  185;  report 
on  Roads  and  Canals,  185;  paintings  by  Trumbull,  188;  internal 
taxes  repealed,  201 ;  report  on  Roads  and  Canals,  202 ;  debate,  204  ; 
the  power  affirmed,  209;  Anderson  offered  to  bribe  a  member,  212; 
proceedings,  212;  he  was  reprimanded  and  discharged,  214;  law  of 
expatriation  rejected,  222  ;  commercial  regulations  against  Great 
Britain,  224;  commutation  of  bounty  lands,  226;  sending  a  Minister 
to  La  Plata  debated,  228;  the  Seminoles  defeated,  230;  execution  of 
Ambrister  and  Arbuthnot,  231 ;  Treasury  Report,  234 ;  debate  on 
the  Constitution  of  Illinois,  236;  inquiry  into  the  conduct  and  condi- 
tion of  the  Bank,  240 ;  report  of  the  committee,  242 ;  motion  to  repeal 
its  charter,  246;  review  of  its  measures,  247;  resolutions  against 
General  Jackson,  249 ;  debate,  250 ;  jealousy  of  power  manifested 
this  session,  254 ;  slavery  in  Arkansas  and  Missouri  debated,  254 ; 
report  on  trading  with  Indians,  257;  report  on  Weights  and  Measures, 
257;  on  foreign  coins,  258;  the  Treasury  Report,  268;  the  admission 
of  Missouri  opposed,  270 ;  arguments  for  and  against  it  in  the  House, 
270 ;  debate  in  the  Senate,  278  ;  great  public  excitement,  280 ; 
amendment  of  the  rules  proposed,  281 ;  Lowndes  and  Randolph,  282; 
Missouri  admitted  by  a  compromise,  284;  Maine  admitted,  286; 
Crawford's  currency  report,  287;  report  on  the  foreign  relations,  288  ; 
bill  for  occupying  Florida,  289 ;  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  291 ; 
sales  of  land  for  cash,  291 ;  restrictions  on  pensions,  292 ;  supple- 
mental navigation  act,  292  ;  occupation  of  Columbia  River,  293 ; 
bank  charters  in  the  District,  294 ;  certain  offices  limited  to  four  years, 
294 ;  Constitution  of  Missouri,  298  ;  debates  in  the  two  Houses,  298  ; 
joint  committee  of  twenty-three,  300;  their  report,  300;  vote  for  the 
admission  of  Missouri,  300;  President's  Message,  318;  resolutions 
against  General  Jackson,  320;  apportionment  of  members,  322;  ces- 
sation of  party  spirit,  323  ;  candidates  for  the  Presidency,  326 ;  Bank 
charged  with  usury,  331 ;  report  of  a  committee  in  favor  of  the  Bank, 
382 ;  electioneering  in  Congress,  354 ;  debate  on  roads  and  canals, 
371;  on  protection,  372;  Webster's  Speech,  374;  Tariff  Bill,  376; 
report  of  the  cessions  by  Indians  to  Georgia,  376;  Letter  from  the 
Georgia  delegation,  377;  Webster's  Speech  in  behalf  of  the  Greeks, 
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377;  Jackson  assailed  by  Walter  Lowrie,  379 ;  the  caucus  system 
opposed,  381 ;  caucus  nomination  of  Crawford,  382 ;  survey  of  roads 
and  canals  authorized,  383  ;  Presidential  canvass,  384 ;  La  Fayette's 
reception  by  Congress,  389 ;  votes  in  the  Presidential  election,  390 ; 
the  election  devolved  on  the  House,  391 ;  canvassing  in  Congress, 
391 ;  John  Quincy  Adams  elected,  392 ;  Mr.  Clay  assailed  in  the 
newspapers,  393 ;  he  asks  an  inquiry,  394 ;  a  committee  appointed, 
394;  his  vindication,  395;  his  address  to  his  constituents,  398;  dona- 
tion to  La  Fayette,  401 ;  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Canal,  402 ;  the 
Beaumarchais  claim,  403 ;  President's  Message,  410 ;  unsatisfactory 
to  the  Republicans,  421;  he  decides  on  sending  a  Minister  to  the 
Congress  at  Panama,  422;  its  objects,  422;  inquiry  by  the  House  of 
the  President,  423 ;  objections  of  the  Senate,  424;  the  President's 
reply,  425 ;  debate,  426 ;  resolutions  denying  the  President's  power, 
427 ;  they  failed,  427 ;  Richard  C.  Anderson  and  John  Sergeant  ap- 
pointed Envoys,  427 ;  the  President's  answer  to  the  inquiry  by  the 
House,  428 ;  report  by  Mr.  Clay,  428 ;  answer  to  other  resolutions, 
and  a  second  report  from  Clay,  433 ;  report  of  a  committee,  434 ; 
party  spirit  gives  undue  importance  to  the  subject,  439 ;  report  by 
the  Secretary  of  War,  440  ;  the  Dismal  Swamp  Canal,  443 ;  Mr. 
Monroe's  claim,  446 ;  allowed  in  part,  446 ;  report  on  French  Spolia- 
tions, 458 ;  charge  against  Mr.  Calhoun,  459 ;  he  asks  an  inquiry, 
459 ;  a  committee  entirely  exculpate  him,  459 ;  the  President's  Mes- 
sage, 481 ;  resolution  concerning  the  President  and  Governor  Troup, 
489;  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  War  in  reply,  490;  protective 
duties,  490  ;  convention  with  Great  Britain,  491 ;  French  Spoliations, 
494 ;  the  Presidential  canvass,  496 ;  calumnies  against  candidates, 
497;  committee  of  retrenchment,  499 ;  President's  Message,  499; 
fugitive  slaves  in  Canada,  502 ;  Foot's  resolutions  on  the  public  lands, 
iv.  32 ;  interesting  debate  in  the  Senate  between  Hayne  and  Webster, 
32 ;  memorial  in  behalf  of  the  Indians,  40 ;  reports  in  each  House, 
42 ;  removal  of  the  Indians,  43 ;  report  in  the  Senate  on  the  Bank, 
46 ;  in  the  House,  48 ;  modification  of  the  Tariff,  52 ;  impeachment 
of  Judge  Peck,  53 ;  trade  with  the  British  West  Indies,  54 ;  the 
Maysville  Road  bill  negatived  by  the  President,  55  ;  President's 
Message,  61;  Judge  Peck  acquitted,  65;  report  on  the  Tariff,  71; 
counter-report,  73 ;  report  in  favor  of  changing  the  Judiciary  Act, 
74;  counter-report,  75;  Mr.  Monroe's  claim,  81;  appointments  in 
the  recess,  82;  conference  between  the  Houses,  83;  President's  Mes- 
sage, 97;  debate  on  the  Tariff,  104;  report  on  import  duties,  108; 
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the  subject  of  the  public  lands  referred,  in  the  Senate,  to  the  com- 
mittee on  manufactures,  110;  Clay's  report,  111  ;  committee  to  inves- 
tigate the  Bank,  113;  the  bill  to  re-charter  the  Bank  negatived  by 
the  President,  113;  President's  Message,  117;  the  enforcing  act,  127 ; 
its  provisions,  128 ;  Clay's  Compromise  Bill,  129  ;  Verplanck's  report 
on  the  Bank,  135 ;  memorials  against  removing  the  public  deposits, 
174;  resolutions  on  the  power  of  removal,  176;  resolutions  censuring 
the  President,  178;  death  of  Thomas  T.  Bouldin,  182;  the  Presi- 
dent's protest  against  the  Senate's  resolutions,  189;  report  of  the 
Bank  committee,  190 ;  on  the  public  lands,  191 ;  on  the  Post  Office, 
192 ;  resolutions  against  war  with  France,  209 ;  report  on  the  Bank, 
211;  on  the  Post  Office,  213;  memorial  from  the  Cherokees,  215; 
report  on  Executive  patronage,  216;  Cambreling's  resolutions  on 
French  affairs,  219;  appropriation  proposed  for  fortifications,  223; 
how  it  failed,  225 ;  President's  Message,  233  ;  relief  to  the  New  York 
sufferers  by  fire,  239 ;  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands,  239 ;  reduc- 
tion of  duties  proposed,  239 ;  resolutions  respecting  France,  240 ;  the 
Smithsonian  bequest,  241;  national  defence,  241  ;  the  President's 
Message  concerning  French  affairs,  242 ;  Forsyth's  report,  244 ;  -a 
further  Message  on  the  same  subject,  245;  Clay's  Speech,  247;  report 
on  incendiary  publications,  248 ;  report  from  the  Secretary  of  War 
on  the  Seminole  Indians,  251 ;  debate  on  the  failure  of  the  Fortifica- 
tion Bill  at  the  preceding  session,  253 ;  slavery  in  the  District,  258 ; 
debate  on  the  expunging  resolutions,  260 ;  Treasury  Report,  261 ; 
recognition  of  Texas,  267;  Wise's  resolutions  concerning  the  Execu- 
tive Departments,  274 ;  petition  from  slaves,  278 ;  Reuben  M.  Whit- 
ney, 280 ;  international  copyright,  281 ;  report  of  the  special  agent 
of  the  Deposit  Banks,  282 ;  inquiry  of  the  President  concerning  the 
Departments,  285;  his  reply  to  the  committee,  287;  extra  session, 
303;  President's  Message,  304;  payments  in  cash  to  members  of 
Congress,  and  others,  311;  resolutions  from  Vermont,  329;  debate 
on  the  Sub-treasury,  334 ;  Webster  and  Calhoun,  335 ;  question  of 
the  New  Jersey  delegation,  355 ;  Speaker  chosen,  359 ;  President's 
Message,  361 ;  Calhoun's  bill  on  the  public  lands,  366 ;  employing 
bloodhounds,  369 ;  assumption  of  State  debts,  375  ;  New  Jersey  dele- 
gation, 377;  reports  on  the  election,  378;  Calhoun's  resolution  as  to 
slaves  set  free  in  Bermuda,  379  ;  Sub-treasury  law  passed,  380 ;  report 
on  the  New  Jersey  election,  381 ;  President's  Message,  385 ;  debate 
on  the  Message,  388 ;  debate  on  the  public  lands,  390 ;  report  on  the 
case  of  Alexander  M'Leod,  394. 
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Colonies,  British  American  —  Proceedings  of  the  Crown  against  them, 
i.  55;  predictions  concerning  them,  67;  they  resist  the  Stamp  Act, 
79 ;  it  was  repealed,  82 ;  they  oppose  the  duty  on  tea,  87;  they  meet 
in  Congress,  92 ;  the  position  and  area  of  each  colony,  93 ;  population 
in  1774,  96;  points  of  diversity,  97;  of  similarity,  99;  their  pro- 
ceedings in  Congress,  107;  blood  first  spilt  at  Lexington,  134;  they 
declare  themselves  independent,  166. 

Columbia,  District  of — Ceded  by  Virginia  and  Maryland  to  the  United 
States  as  the  permanent  Seat  of  Government,  i.  426;  proposition  to 
retrocede  it,  ii.  220 ;  renewed,  236 ;  to  emancipate  its  slaves,  237 ; 
several  banks  established  there,  407;  Act  for  the  punishment  of 
crimes,  iv.  85. 

Constitution  of  the  United  States  —  Motives  to  form  one,  i.  348;  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Convention  which  framed  it,  352,  (see  Convention, 
Federal}  ;  the  President's  power  of  removing  officers  discussed,  396  ; 
the  power  affirmed,  401 ;  construction  of  written  Constitutions,  402 ; 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  adopted,  405;  other  amendments 
proposed,  406 ;  constitutionality  of  a  National  Bank  discussed,  450 ; 
Jefferson's  and  Hamilton's  opinions,  457;  the  Apportionment  Bill 
negatived  by  the  President  as  repugnant  to  the  Constitution,  470 ; 
question  under  the  carriage  tax,  546 ;  the  power  of  the  House  as  to 
treaties,  582;  the  British  treaty  ratified  without  deciding  the  ques- 
tion, 592 ;  the  Alien  and  Sedition  Acts  opposed  as  unconstitutional, 
ii.  75 ;  the  doctrine  of  nullification  of  an  unconstitutional  law,  84 ; 
the  repeal  of  the  judiciary  resisted  as  unconstitutional,  163;  the 
power  of  the  courts  to  decide  constitutional  questions  discussed,  165; 
proposed  amendments  to  the  Constitution,  183 ;  the  question  of  an- 
nexing foreign  territory  to  the  United  States,  195 ;  this  and  another 
constitutional  objection  to  the  Louisiana  treaty  answered,  202;  eleventh 
amendment,  208  ;  twelfth  amendment,  224 ;  amendments  proposed 
by  the  managers  of  Chase's  impeachment,  234 ;  sources  of  difference 
in  construing  Constitutions,  241 ;  Mr.  Macon's  proposed  amendment 
as  to  titles  of  nobility,  383;  proposed  amendment  by  Mr.  Quincy  as 
to  appointments,  406;  the  President  negatives  two  bills  as  inconsistent 
with  that  provision  which  prohibits  any  Act  of  Congress  respecting 
religious  establishments,  406;  a  bill  respecting  District  Judges  nega- 
tived by  the  President  as  unconstitutional,  475 ;  Mr.  Jackson's  pro- 
posed amendments,  as  to  a  tax  on  exports,  and  the  power  of  Congress 
to  make  roads  and  canals,  and  establish  a  bank,  iii.  43 ;  the  power  of 
the  President  to  fill  vacancies  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate,  76; 
the  treaty-making  power  discussed,  160 ;  amendments  proposed  by 
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Mr.  Pickens,  respecting  elections,  181 ;  a  bill  providing  a  permanent 
fund  for  roads  and  canals  was  negatived  by  the  President  as  uncon- 
stitutional, 185;  the  power  of  Congress  to  make  roads  and  canals 
affirmed  by  the  House,  202 ;  Mr.  Cobb's  proposed  amendment  as  to 
members  of  Congress  holding  offices,  290;  amendments  severally  pro- 
posed by  Messrs.  Whitman,  Woodson,  Montgomery,  Blair,  and  Fuller, 
on  the  election  of  President,  311 ;  the  Act  establishing  toll-gates  on 
the  Cumberland  Road  negatived  as  unconstitutional,  338;  amend- 
ments severally  proposed  by  Messrs.  Hayne,  Benton,  Mills,  and  Van 
Buren,  to  change  the  mode  of  electing  the  President,  365 ;  amend- 
ment proposed  by  Mr.  Benton,  giving  the  election  of  President  to  the 
people,  instead  of  electors,  442 ;  amendments,  having  the  same  object, 
proposed  by  Mr.  M'Duffie,  443;  amendment  proposed  by  Mr.  Rowan, 
respecting  the  power  of  the  courts,  443 ;  the  Maysville  Road  Bill 
negatived  by  the  President  as  unconstitutional,  iv.  55 ;  the  power  of 
the  President  to  make  appointments  in  the  recess  of  the  Senate  dis- 
cussed, 82 ;  on  a  conference  of  the  two  Houses,  the  power  seemed  to 
be  sanctioned,  83;  the  Bank  charter  negatived  by  the  President,  113; 
the  Tariff  for  protection  considered  unconstitutional  by  South  Caro- 
lina, 114;  power  of  the  President  to  retain  a  bill,  138;  the  question, 
of  the  power  of  removal  revived  by  Mr.  Clay,  176 ;  the  President 
protests  against  the  censures  of  the  Senate  as  unconstitutional,  188 ; 
the  Senate  resolutions  against  the  President's  transmission  of  a  paper 
to  be  entered  on  their  journals,  189  ;  the  President's  consent  necessary 
to  fixing  a  day  for  the  meeting  of  Congress,  268 ;  special  cases  of  its 
failure  to  fulfil  the  purpose  of  its  framers,  401. 

Convention  at  Albany  —  Its  plan  of  union  unacceptable  to  all  parties, 
i.  72. 

Convention,  Anti-Masonic  —  Met  at  Baltimore,  iv.  94;  its  origin,  94; 
Mr.  Clay  refused  their  nomination,  95 ;  they  nominated  William  Wirt, 
who  accepted,  96. 

Convention,  Free  Trade,  or  Anti- Tariff — Met  at  Philadelphia,  iv.  93. 

Convention,  National  Republican — Met  at  Baltimore,  iv.  100;  it  unan- 
imously nominates  Henry  Clay,  100. 

Convention,  Tariff — Met  at  New  York,  iv.  94. 

Convention,  the  Annapolis — Suggested  by  Mr.  Madison  in  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Virginia,  i.  343 ;  only  five  States  were  there  represented,  344 ; 
they  address  all  the  States  to  call  a  general  Convention,  344. 

Convention,  the  Federal — All  the  States,  but  New  Hampshire  and 
Rhode  Island,  appoint  delegates,  who  met  at  Philadelphia,  i.  348 ; 
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Randolph's  and  Pinckney's  propositions,  352 ;  one  vote  to  each  State, 
353 ;  the  new  Government  to  be  partly  Federal  and  partly  National, 
353 ;  the  votes  of  the  States  in  the  National  Legislature  discussed, 
354;  in  the  Senate,  355;  equality  in  the  Senate  opposed,  357;  a 
grand  committee  appointed,  360;  settled  by  compromise,  361;  repre- 
sentation for  slaves  discussed,  362  ;  divers  jealousies  among  the  States, 
364;  the  Executive,  how  chosen,  365;  by  electors,  367;  whether 
re-eligible,  368  ;  suggestion  that  each  elector  should  vote  for  two 
persons,  one  not  to  be  of  his  State,  370 ;  if  no  election  by  electors, 
then  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  371 ;  the  powers  of  the  Execu- 
tive, 372  ;  his  term  of  office,  373 ;  powers  of  the  Federal  Government, 
373;  miscellaneous  provisions,  374;  Hamilton's  views,  375;  the 
Constitution  signed  by  all  the  members  except  three,  377;  the  States 
all  ratify  the  Constitution,  381 ;  (see  the  Constitution,  652 ;)  dates  of 
their  ratification,  665. 

Convention,  the  Hartford — Its  origin,  iii.  128;  it  consisted  of  twenty- 
six  members,  differently  chosen  from  five  States,  and  sat  with  closed 
doors,  129 ;  after  a  session  of  twenty-one  days,  they  pass  resolutions 
making  recommendations  to  their  constituents,  including  amendments 
to  the  Constitution  to  be  proposed  by  them,  129 ;  they  provide  condi- 
tionally for  another  meeting,  131. 

Conventions  with  Great  Britain  and  other  nations  —  See  Treaties. 

Copyright  —  Secured  to  authors,  i.  445;  the  right  extended,  iv.  85. 

Copyright,  International — Bill  to  establish  it,  iv.  281;  laid  on  the  table, 
281 ;  its  benefits  shown,  412. 

Crawford,  William  H.  —  Supported  the  renewal  of  the  Bank  charter, 
ii.  393 ;  is  appointed  Minister  to  France,  iii.  45 ;  was  appointed  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  173;  his  Treasury  Report,  175;  his  report  on 
the  currency,  287;  he  is  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  327;  by 
whom  supported,  327;  charge  against  him  of  suppressing  a  letter, 
352 ;  he  had  been  erroneously  supposed  to  be  unfriendly  to  General 
Jackson  in  the  Cabinet,  368 ;  attack  on  him  by  Mr.  Edwards,  of 
Illinois,  369;  he  is  vindicated  by  the  report  of  a  select  committee, 
370;  he  is  nominated  for  the  Presidency  by  a  caucus  at  Washington, 
383;  his  chance  of  success,  how  impaired,  384;  he  received,  in  the 
election  by  the  House,  but  four  votes  out  of  twenty-four,  392. 

Croghan,  Major — His  gallant  defence  of  Fort  Stephenson,  iii.  46;  ex- 
cused for  disobedience,  48. 

Cashing,  William  —  One  of  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  i.  411. 
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Dale,  Commodore  —  Commanded  in  the  war  against  Tripoli,  ii.  152; 
captures  a  Tripolitan  polacre,  152. 

Dana,  Francis — Appointed  Minister  to  France,  ii.  35 ;  refuses  to  accept, 
35. 

Dawson,  John — His  Speech  in  support  of  the  resolutions  against  British 
aggression,  ii.  434. 

Dayton,  Jonathan  —  Elected  Speaker,  ii.  32;  re-elected,  32. 

Deane,  Silas  —  Sent  to  solicit  aid  from  France,  i.  223;  his  partial  suc- 
cess, 223 ;  complaints  of  his  course,  241. 

Dearborn,  Henry  —  Secretary  of  War,  ii.  148;  commanded  in  Canada, 
iii.  23;  capture  of  Little  York,  24;  resigns,  31. 

Decatur,  Stephen — His  gallantry  in  destroying  the  frigate  Philadelphia, 
ii.  219;  captures  the  British  frigate  Macedonian,  492 ;  his  generosity, 
492;  is  blockaded  in  New  London,  iii.  71;  complains  of  signals  made 
there  to  the  enemy,  71;  his  expedition  against  Algiers,  152;  he 
reduces  the  Barbary  Powers  to  submission,  153 ;  he  falls  in  a  duel 
with  Commodore  Barron,  289. 

De  Kalb,  Baron  —  Commands  in  the  South,  i.  254 

Delaware,  one  of  the  thirteen  Colonies  —  Granted  to  William  Penn,  i. 
54 ;  separated  from  Pennsylvania,  57 ;  its  position  and  area,  94 ;  popu- 
lation in  1774,  96. 

Denmark  —  Trea'ty  with,  iv.  57. 

Desha,  of  Kentucky — His  Speech  in  support  of  national  rights,  ii.  432. 

D'Estaing,  Count — Commanded  the  French  fleet,  i.  230;  he  proceeded 
from  the  Delaware  River  to  New  York,  230;  thence  to  Newport,  230; 
disagreement  between  him  and  General  Sullivan,  231 ;  a  reconciliation 
effected,  233 ;  he  sailed  for  the  West  Indies,  234. 

Dickerson,  MaJilon — Secretary  of  the  Navy,  iv.  296. 

Dickinson,  John  —  One  of  the  early  writers  in  America,  i.  79;  member 
of  the  old  Congress,  126 ;  drafted  the  address  to  the  Canadians,  126. 

Duane,  William  —  Editor  of  the  Aurora,  ii.  116;  a  prosecution  for  a 
libel  ordered  against  him,  116;  was  fined  for  a  contempt  for  not  ap- 
pearing before  the  Senate,  117. 

Dudley,  Colonel — Distinguished  at  the  siege  of  Fort  Meigs,  iii.  25. 
Dunmore,  Lord,  Governor  of  Virginia — His  reckless  course  of  hostility, 

i.  150;  he  left  Virginia  in  July,  1775,  151. 

Duquesne,  Fort  —  Erected  by  the  French,  i.  72 ;  General  Forbes  took 
possession  of  it,  and  called  it  Fort  Pitt,  73. 
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E, 

Eaton,  John  H. —  Secretary  of  War,  iv.  20;  dissensions  in  the  Cabinet, 
87;  he  resigns,  89;  his  publication,  92;  he  challenged  Mr.  Berrien, 
another  member  of  the  Cabinet,  92. 

Eaton,  William,  Consul  to  Tripoli  —  Proposes  to  restore  the  ex-bashaw 
of  Tripoli,  ii.  248 ;  makes  a  treaty  with  him,  249 ;  he  raised  a  force, 
with  which  he  marched  across  the  desert  to  Derne,  which  he  captured, 
249 ;  a  treaty  was  then  made  with  the  reigning  bashaw,  with  which 
Eaton  was  dissatisfied,  250 ;  a  sword  to  Eaton  proposed,  262 ;  how  it 
failed,  262. 

Ellsworth,  Oliver,  Chief  Justice — Appointed  Minister  to  France,  ii.  89  ; 
he  resigned  the  office  of  Chief  Justice,  131. 

Embargo — Laid  in  Washington's  administration,  i.  542 ;  in  Jefferson's, 
ii.  307;  in  Madison's,  464,  iii.  66. 

Eppes,  John  W. —  Chairman  of  a  committee  that  introduced  a  bill  to 
enforce  the  Non-intercourse  Act  against  Great  Britain,  ii.  401 ;  his 
report  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  iii.  35;  his 
motion  to  increase  the  direct  tax,  117;  the  committee  propose  a 
National  Bank,  124. 

Erskine,  British  Minister  —  His  Correspondence  with  Mr.  Madison,  ii. 
328  ;  his  conciliatory  course,  353  ;  his  Correspondence  with  Mr.  Smith, 
Secretary  of  State,  353;  his  offer  of  reparation  accepted,  354;  his 
arrangement  disavowed  by  his  Government,  362 ;  ftis  explanations  to 
the  United  States,  362. 

Eustis,  William — Appointed  Secretary  of  War,  ii.  351;  he  resigns,  iii. 
45. 

Ewing,  of  Ohio  —  His  report  on  the  Post  Office,  iv.  213  ;  his  report  on 
the  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands,  257. 

Excise  —  The  law  laying,  introduced  into  Congress,  i.  448;  debate  on 
it,  448  ;  objections  to  it,  481 ;  open  resistance  to  it,  552. 

Expunging  Resolutions — Submitted  by  Mr.  Benton,  iv.  195;  instruc- 
tions from  some  States  to  pass  them,  256 ;  Mr.  Benton  offered  a  pre- 
amble and  resolution  for  expunging,  259;  debate  on  them,  260;  laid 
on  the  table,  260 ;  they  passed,  275. 

F, 

Fairfield,  Governor,  of  Maine  —  His  communication  on  the  North-east 
Boundary,  iv.  345 ;  his  Letter  to  Sir  John  Harvey,  Governor  of  New 
Brunswick,  346 ;  his  course  to  support  the  rights  of  Maine  seconded 
by  her  Legislature,  347;  his  Message  to  the  Legislature  objects  to 
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the  temporary  arrangement  made  by  Messrs.  Forsyth  and  Fox,  352 ; 
he  accedes  to  the  proposition  made  by  General  Scott,  358 ;  his  com- 
plaint to  Sir  John  Harvey,  370 ;  his  Letter  to  the  President,  370 ; 
Mr.  Forsyth's  Letter  to  him,  371 ;  he  calls  upon  the  President  to 
protect  the  rights  of  Maine,  375. 

Fauchet,  Minister  from  France  —  His  despatches  to  his  Government  in- 
tercepted by  a  British  cruiser,  i.  575;  forwarded  from  England  to  the 
United  States,  575;  injurious  imputations  against  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  576 ;  his  explanatory  letter  to  Mr.  Edmund  Randolph, 
576. 

Ferguson,  Colonel — An  able  British  partisan  officer,  sent  by  Lord  Corn- 
wallis  to  embody  the  loyalists  in  the  Carolinas,  i.  266 ;  he  retreats  to 
King's  Mountain  from  a  large  body  of  volunteers,  267;  he  is  there 
killed,  and  his  men  captured,  267. 

Fillmore,  Millard —  His  motion  in  behalf  of  the  returned  members  of 
the  New  Jersey  delegation,  iv.  376. 

Findloy,  of  Pennsylvania — His  Speech  in  favor  of  war,  ii.  435. 

Fine  Arts  —  Their  progress  in  the  United  States,  iv.  419. 

Florida  —  Money  appropriated  for  its  purchase,  ii.  256;  the  United 
States  take  possession  of  West  Florida  for  Spain,  in  consequence  of 
its  inhabitants  asserting  independence,  389 ;  a  temporary  Government 
there  created,  391 ;  the  occupation  justified  in  a  correspondence  be- 
tween Mr.  Monroe  and  Mr.  Foster,  416  ;  East  Florida  invaded  by 
Jackson  in  the  war  against  the  Seminoles,  iii.  232 ;  his  justification, 
233 ;  it  was  ceded  to  the  United  States  by  treaty,  261 ;  an  Act  passed 
uthorizing  the  President  to  take  possession  of  both  East  and  West 
lorida,  261  ;  Spain  hesitates  about  the  execution  of  the  treaty,  290 ; 
Message  of  the  President  on  the  subject,  290;  treaty  at  length  rati- 
fied, 308;  James  G.  Forbes  appointed  to  receive  possession,  309;  a 
description  of  the  Territory,  309 ;  Gen.  Jackson  appointed  Governor, 
315;  his  proceedings  there,  316. 

Floyd,  John  —  His  repeated  efforts  to  have  a  settlement  on  the  Pacific, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River,  iii.  355 ;  the  use  of  steam  had 
materially  changed  that  question,  356;  he  proposed  to  call  the  settle- 
ment "Oregon,"  357. 

Forsyth,  John  —  His  resolutions  against  the  Bank,  iii.  176;  he  supports 
Mr.  Van  Buren's  nomination  as  Minister,  iv.  102 ;  opposes  Clay's 
Compromise  Bill,  131 ;  appointed  Secretary  of  State,  195 ;  his  report 
on  French  affairs,  244 ;  his  Correspondence  with  Mr.  Fox,  371 ;  fur- 
ther Correspondence,  374. 
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Foot,  of  Connecticut  —  His  resolutions  on  the  public  lands,  iv.  32. 

Foster,  Minister  from  Great  Britain  —  His  Correspondence  with  Mr. 
Monroe,  ii.  410 ;  makes  reparation  for  the  attack  on  the  Chesapeake, 
422 ;  his  Letter  denying  the  alleged  British  pretensions,  440 ;  his 
Letter  as  to  imputed  incitement  of  Indians,  457 ;  further  Correspond- 
ence, 473. 

France  —  Her  territorial  claims  in  America,  i.  70;  resisted  by  Great 
Britain,  70 ;  mission  of  Washington  to  the  West,  71 ;  nis  rencontres 
with  the  French,  71;  war  with  England,  72;  Braddock's  defeat,  72; 
successes  of  the  English,  72  ;  capture  of  Quebec  by  Wolfe,  74 ;  death 
of  Wolfe  and  Montcalm,  74;  Canada  ceded  to  England,  74;  Envoys 
to  and  from  the  United  States,  223 ;  she  was  secretly  friendly,  223 ; 
she  makes  a  treaty  with  the  United  States,  225 ;  liberal  aid  by  money, 
men,  and  ships,  258  ;  she  was  unfriendly  to  some  of  the  claims  by  the 
United  States,  293 ;  they  negotiate  a  peace  separately,  293  ;  France, 
at  first  dissatisfied,  was  reconciled  by  Dr.  Franklin,  295 ;  French  revo- 
lution, 464 ;  viewed  differently  by  different  parties,  464 ;  Letter  from 
Louis  XVI.,  477;  arrival  of  Genet,  508;  his  conduct,  509;  cabinet 
discussions,  510;  Correspondence  between  Jefferson  and  Genet,  512; 
Genet's  recall  demanded,  517;  he  is  recalled,  518;  presentation  of 
the  French  flag,  579;  address  to  the  French  Minister,  580;  Gouver- 
neur  Morris  recalled  from  France,  597;  Monroe  Envoy  to  France,  598 ; 
Monroe's  course  in  France,  598 ;  his  Correspondence  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  600 ;  complaints  by  the  French  Government,  602 ; 
Monroe  and  the  French  ministry,  606 ;  he  is  superseded  by  Charles 
C.  Pinckney,  607 ;  Adet's  proclamation  and  complaints,  608 ;  com- 
plaints by  French  Envoys,  615;  Pickering's  defence,  617;  injuries 
sustained  from  France,  619 ;  refusal  to  receive  the  American  Minister, 
ii.  25 ;  decree  against  American  vessels,  26 ;  feeling  in  the  United 
States  towards  France,  27;  three  Ministers  appointed  to  France,  35; 
attempt  to  extort  money  from  American  Envoys,  57;  the  Envoys 
address  her  Minister,  63 ;  their  interview  with  Talleyrand,  64 ;  the 
demand  for  money  repeatedly  urged,  64 ;  great  excitement  in  the 
United  States,  72 ;  strong  measures  of  defence,  73 ;  commercial  inter- 
course suspended,  77;  treaties  void,  77;  she  makes  pacific  overtures, 
88;  a  third  embassy  decided  on,  89;  convention  with  the  United 
States,  127;  Livingston  sent  Minister  to  France,  151;  cession  of 
Louisiana  by  Spain  to  France,  171 ;  Monroe  sent  as  adjunct  to  Liv- 
ingston, 181;  claims  of  America  for  spoliation,  181;  complaints  of 
the  trade  with  Hayti,  237;  Louisiana  sold  to  the  United  States,  244; 
the  Berlin  decree,  306;  Milan  decree,  316;  Letter  from  Champagny 
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to  Armstrong,  317;  their  Correspondence  on  the  Non-intercourse  Act, 
386;  the  Rambouillet  decree,  387;  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees 
declared  to  be  revoked,  387;  commerce  renewed,  388;  seizure  of 
American  vessels,  400 ;  remonstrance  by  the  American  Charge 
a"  Affaires,  400 ;  offensive  Letter  from  Turreau,  the  French  Minister, 
iii.  68  ;  the  letter  withdrawn,  68  ;  Mr.  Rives  Envoy  to  France,  iv.  60 ; 
he  was  the  first  Minister  to  recognise  Louis  Philippe,  60 ;  treaty  with 
the  United  States,  96 ;  Clay's  report  on  the  relations  with  France, 
205;  Cambreling's  resolutions,  219;  Clay's  second  report,  221;  France 
offended  with  the  President's  Message,  228 ;  Livingston's  Letter  to 
the  French  Minister,  230 ;  the  President's  Message,  242 ;  Forsyth's 
report,  244 ;  mediation  of  Great  Britain,  245 ;  its  success,  245. 

Franklin,  Benjamin — Appointed  by  the  British  Governor  to  distribute 
stamps,  i.  79 ;  agent  in  England  for  Massachusetts,  89 ;  obtained  pos- 
session of  certain  letters,  defaming  the  Colonies,  and  sent  them  to 
Massachusetts,  89;  was  summoned  before  the  Privy  Council,  90; 
inquiry  how  he  obtained  these  letters,  90;  one  of  the  Commissioners 
sent  to  Canada,  163  ;  one  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  to  negotiate 
a  treaty  with  France,  223  ;  they  made  a  treaty,  224 ;  appointed  a  Com- 
missioner to  negotiate  a  peace,  291 ;  he  signs  the  treaty  of  peace, 
294 ;  his  skill  as  a  negotiator,  295 ;  he  was  a  member  of  the  Con- 
vention which  framed  the  Constitution,  352;  his  Speech,  prepared 
to  be  delivered  in  favor  of  the  Constitution,  read  by  Mr.  Wilson,  his 
colleague,  378 ;  his  death,  443  ;  honors  to  his  memory,  443. 

G, 

Gage,  General — Arrived  in  Boston,  i.  109 ;  Congress  addressed  a  Letter 
to  him,  115;  he  appointed  Salem  as  the  place  of  meeting  for  the 
Legislature,  and  countermanded  it,  128 ;  he  sent  a  military  force  to 
seize  stores  at  Concord,  134. 

Gaines,  General — On  the  Niagara  frontier,  iii.  97;  wounded  at  Fort 
Erie,  97;  ordered  against  the  Creeks,  221;  gold  medal  voted  by  Con- 
gress, 000 ;  his  Correspondence  with  Governor  Troup,  472. 

Gallatin,  Albert  —  Elected  a  Senator  of  Pennsylvania,  i.  546;  his  seat 
vacated  by  the  decision  that  he  had  not  been  a  citizen  the  term 
required,  546 ;  Secretary  at  a  meeting  of  the  malcontents  in  Penn- 
sylvania, 555;  he  tried  to  effect  an  accommodation,  556;  was  an 
advocate  for  submission,  557 ;  was  elected  to  Congress,  589 ;  his 
Speech  on  the  British  treaty,  590 ;  he  supported  Livingston's  resolu- 
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tions  in  the  case  of  Jonathan  Bobbins,  ii.  110 ;  his  work  on  American 
finances,  149 ;  he  was  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  149 ;  his 
Treasury  Report,  156;  one  of  the  Commissioners  for  compromising 
the  Yazoo  claims,  215;  his  report  on  Roads  and  Canals,  267;  he 
thought  they  required  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  267; 
Erskine's  account  of  his  conversations  with  him,  365;  his  Letter  to 
Erskine,  367;  calumnies  against  him,  381;  an  inquiry  refused  as 
unnecessary,  382 ;  his  dissension  with  the  Secretary  of  State,  408  ; 
his  plan  of  finance  in  the  event  of  war,  456 ;  appointed  one  of  three 
Ministers  to  Russia,  iii.  45;  the  Senate  refused  its  sanction,  as  Mr. 
Gallatin  retained  his  office  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  46 ;  one  of 
the  Ministers  at  Ghent  to  negotiate  peace,  114;  the  treaty  of  peace, 
140;  Minister  to  Great  Britain,  451 ;  his  Correspondence  with  Can- 
ning on  the  colonial  trade,  451. 

Galloway,  Joseph  —  Member  of  the  first  Congress,  i.  Ill ;  his  plan  of 
accommodation,  111 ;  his  probable  object  to  divert  Congress  from 
ulterior  measures,  112;  he.  soon  joined  the  royalists,  112;  why  no 
notice  of  his  plan  in  the  journals  of  Congress,  112. 

Gardinier,  Barent  —  He  opposed  the  Embargo  Bill,  ii.  321 ;  was 
wounded  in  a  duel  with  George  W.  Campbell,  321. 

Gardoqui,  M.  de}  Minister  from  Spain  —  His  offers  of  commercial  advan- 
tages, i.  340. 

Garland,  Hugh  A.  —  His  course  as  Clerk  of  the  House  in  calling  the 
New  Jersey  delegation,  iv.  355 ;  he  was  re-elected  Clerk,  360. 

Garland,  James — His  report  concerning  the  special  agent  of  the  deposit 
banks,  iv.  282. 

Gates,  Horatio — Appointed  Adjutant-General,  i.  140 ;  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  Northern  army,  213 ;  Burgoyne  surrenders  to  him, 
215;  Congress  voted  him  thanks,  and  a  gold  medal,  215;  he  joins  a 
cabal  of  General  Conway,  and  others,  to  supersede  Washington,  218; 
he  wrote  to  Washington  to  disclaim  the  charge,  218;  appointed  to 
the  command  of  the  Southern  army,  254 ;  he  is  defeated  at  the  battle 
of  Camden,  255 ;  a  court  of  inquiry  on  his  conduct,  269 ;  Greene  ap- 
pointed to  the  command,  269. 

Gayh,  Governor,  of  Alabama — His  Correspondence  with  the  Secretary 
of  War,  iv.  156. 

Genet,  Minister  from  France  —  His  arrival,  i.  508 ;  his  intemperate 
course,  509 ;  his  Correspondence  with  the  Secretary  of  State,  512 ; 
case  of  the  u  Little  Democrat/'  513;  his  recall  demanded,  517;  he 
was  recalled,  but  remained  in  the  United  States,  517;  discussions  in 
the  Cabinet  concerning  him,  518. 
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George  the  Third,  of  Great  Britain  —  Addressed  by  Congress,  i.  118; 
second  address,  123 ;  he  is  denounced  as  a  tyrant  in  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  173. 

Georgia  —  Granted  to  James  Oglethorpe,  and  others,  i.  59;  its  settle- 
ment, 59 ;  slavery  at  first  prohibited,  and  then  introduced,  61 ;  her 
position  and  area,  93 ;  population  in  1774,  96 ;  a  circular  letter  ad- 
dressed by  Congress  to  her,  with  other  Colonies,  123 ;  she  joins  the 
other  Colonies,  and  sends  delegates  to  Congress,  145 ;  is  overrun  by 
the  British,  242 ;  Commissioners  appointed  by  Congress  to  settle  the 
conflicting  claims  of  that  State  and  the  United  States,  ii.  113. 

Germantown  —  The  battle  of,  i.  207. 

Gerry,  Elbridge,  member  of  the  old  Congress  —  He  proposes  that  two 
places  should  be  selected  as  the  permanent  seat  of  Congress,  i.  318 ; 
one  of  the  committee  on  the  government  of  the  Western  Territory, 
326;  he  proposes,  in  the  Federal  Convention,  that  the  President 
should  be  elected  by  twenty-five  electors,  367;  he  did  not  sign  the 
Constitution,  377;  his  reasons,  378;  a  member  of  the  new  Congress, 
386 ;  he  wished  the  Treasury  Department  to  be  managed  by  Com- 
missioners, 403 ;  doubted  whether  one  person  could  be  found  capable, 
403;  was  opposed  to  discrimination  among  creditors,  419;  favored 
assumptions  of  the  State  debts,  424;  was  appointed  Minister  to  France, 
ii.  35 ;  his  course  there,  54 ;  he  remained  in  France  after  his  col- 
leagues had  left  it,  68 ;  his  Correspondence  with  Talleyrand,  69 ;  he 
was  elected  Vice-President,  513 ;  his  death,  iii.  128. 

Giles,  William  B.,  of  Virginia  —  His  resolutions  assailing  the  report  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  i.  495;  Hamilton's  reply,  495;  his 
second  series  of  resolutions,  495;  he  opposed  the  response  to  the 
President's  last  Speech,  613 ;  an  active  opponent  of  John  Adams's 
Administration,  ii.  81;  his  attack  on  the  President,  166;  his  resolu- 
tions against  Jackson,  the  British  Minister,  375 ;  his  bill  respecting 
the  limits  of  the  Orleans  Territory,  391 ;  he  was  instructed  by  the 
Virginia  Legislature  to  vote  against  the  Bank,  394 ;  he  voted  against 
the  Bank,  but  offended  them  by  denying  their  right  to  instruct  him, 
394;  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  war  party  in  the  Senate,  465. 

Gilmer,  Governor,  of  Georgia — His  proclamation  against  searching  for 
gold  in  the  Indian  lands,  iv.  57;  his  Correspondence  with  Mr.  Wirt, 
who  proposed  an  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court,  58. 

GUpin,  Henry  D.  —  One  of  the  Government  directors  of  the  Bank,  iv. 
183 ;  his  nomination  rejected  by  the  Senate,  184. 

Gore,  of  Massachusetts  —  His  resolutions  against  the  President's  power 
of  making  appointments  in  the  recess  of  the  Senate,  iii.  75. 
VOL.  IV.  —  30 
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Gurham,  of  Massachusetts  —  Elected  President  of  Congress,  i.  336. 

Gray,  General — Surprises  General  Wayne  at  Paoli,  i.  205. 

Great  .Britain  —  Her  policy  towards  the  Colonies  in  commerce,  i.  61  ; 
Board  of  Trade  established,  63 ;  jealousy  of  French  encroachment, 
70;  war  with  France,  70;  her  successive  Generals,  Braddock,  Loudoun, 
Amherst,  and  Wolfe,  73 ;  her  conquest  of  Canada,  74 ;  she  aims  to 
draw  revenue  from  the  Colonies,  75 ;  stamp  tax,  77 ;  warmly  opposed 
by  the  Colonies,  80 ;  repealed  with  a  declaratory  act  of  her  right,  82 ; 
duties  laid  on  other  articles,  83 ;  all  repealed,  except  that  on  tea,  85 ; 
the  tea  refused,  and  destroyed  at  Boston,  88 ;  the  Boston  Port  Bill, 
91;  the  purpose  of  her  Ministry,  104;  the  Quebec  Bill,  104;  pro- 
ceedings in  Parliament,  128 ;  plan  of  conciliation,  130 ;  she  sends  a 
large  force  to  Boston,  142;  troops  voted  against  America,  153  ;  Penn 
examined  in  Parliament,  153;  Burke's  propositions,  154;  Lord  Howe 
and  his  brother  appointed  to  treat  with  the  Colonies,  176 ;  sends  out 
Commissioners,  235;  their  propositions,  235;  their  manifesto,  238; 
she  directs  her  operations  against  the  Southern  States,  241 ;  Colonel 
Campbell  invades  Georgia,  241 ;  their  garrisons  withdrawn  from 
Charleston  and  Savannah,  289;  treaty  of  peace,  289;  mutual  com- 
plaints about  its  execution,  340 ;  she  refuses  to  make  a  commercial 
treaty,  389 ;  or  to  send  a  Minister  to  the  United  States,  461 ;  at 
length  sends  one,  462 ;  mutual  complaints,  463  ;  Hammond'"s  Corre- 
spondence with  Jefferson,  478 ;  her  Provision  Order  in  Council,  519  ; 
impressment  of  American  seamen,  520;  her  commerce  with  the  United 
.States,  530 ;  Chief  Justice  Jay  sent  Minister  to  England,  544 ;  com- 
plaints by  the  British  Minister,  547;  treaty  made  by  Mr.  Jay,  569; 
strong  opposition  to  it,  573 ;  discussed  in  the  House,  585 ;  a  subject 
of  loud  complaint  by  France,  615;  a  number  of  men  taken  from  an 
American  sloop-of-war  by  a  British  ship,  ii.  87 ;  on  complaint,  the  act 
was  disavowed  by  the  Government,  88 ;  an  article  of  the  treaty  modi- 
fied, 172;  her  continued  impressment,  209;  objections  to  sailors' 
"  protections,"  210;  she  complains  of  the  trade  to  Hayti,  237;  im- 
pressment, 246;  her  injuries  to  neutral  commerce,  246;  the  Rule  of 
1756,  247;  Pinckuey  and  Monroe  Ministers  to  that  nation,  269;  the 
Leander  fires  on  an  American  vessel  entering  New  York,  270 ;  how 
resented,  270 ;  impressment,  286 ;  treaty  made  by  Monroe  and  Pinck- 
ney,  286;  rejected  by  the  President,  287;  his  reasons,  287;  the 
Leopard  attacks  the  American  frigate  Chesapeake,  297;  takes  off  four 
men,  298 ;  Captain  Douglas  and  the  Mayor  of  Norfolk,  299 ;  her 
ships  of  war  excluded  from  American  ports,  299 ;  her  proclamation 
to  her  subjects  abroad,  304;  order  in  Council  against  neutrals,  306  ] 
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Correspondence  between  Monroe  and  Canning,  309 ;  arrival  of  Rose, 
her  Envoy,  312;  after  an  unsatisfactory  correspondence  with  the 
Secretary  of  State,  he  returns  to  England,  312;  orders  in  Council, 
315;  Erskine's  Letter,  justifying  his  Government,  318;  Correspond- 
ence between  Pinckney  and  Canning,  333;  Erskine's  conciliatory 
course,  353 ;  he  makes  offer  of  reparation,  which  is  accepted,  353 ; 
it  was  disavowed  by  his  Government,  362 ;  Erskine's  explanations, 
363;  Francis  J.  Jackson  arrives  as  a  special  Envoy  from  Great  Britain, 
367 ;  Correspondence  between  the  Secretary  of  State  and  Jackson, 
368  ;  the  Administration  refused  to  continue  it,  and  Jackson  withdrew 
from  Washington,  371 ;  Jackson's  conduct  discussed  in  Congress, 
375 ;  Giles's  resolutions  in  the  Senate,  376 ;  his  course  approved  in 
England,  376 ;  Mr.  Pinckney  informs  the  British  Ministry  that  the 
British  decrees  are  revoked,  389 ;  his  Correspondence  with  Lord 
Wellesley,  399 ;  arrival  of  Mr.  Foster  as  British  Envoy,  409 ;  makes 
reparation  for  the  attack  on  the  Chesapeake,  422;  alleged  British 
intrigues  through  John  Henry,  460 ;  disclaimed  by  the  Government, 
462 ;  war  declared  against  her,  474 ;  armistice  proposed  by  the  Ad- 
ministration, 479  ;  rejected,  479 ;  the  reasons,  480 ;  the  capture  of 
Mackinaw,  483;  Canada  invaded  and  evacuated,  484;  operations  on 
the  frontier,  485;  ships  captured  by  the  United  States,  488;  vessels 
lost  by  the  United  States,  493 ;  capture  of  the  Java,  509 ;  British 
licenses  to  trade  confined  to  the  Eastern  States,  514 ;  Generals  Winder 
and  Chandler  captured,  iii.  28 ;  attack  on  Sackett's  Harbor,  29 ;  re- 
treat of  Sir  George  Prevost,  30;  her  successes  on  Lake  Champlain, 
34 ;  her  fleet  on  Lake  Erie  captured,  49 ;  the  burning  of  Newark,  in 
Canada,  retaliated,  56 ;  her  successes  on  the  frontier,  56 ;  her  capture 
of  the  frigate  Chesapeake,  58 ;  joy  at  this  victory,  59  ;  blockade  of  the 
coast,  60;  repulse  at  Craney  Island,  61;  excesses  at  Hampton,  62; 
Admiral  Warren's  Correspondence  with  General  Taylor,  62 ;  she  de- 
clines the  mediation  of  Russia,  69 ;  report  on  her  practice  in  natu- 
ralizing, 77 ;  possession  taken  of  Moose  Island,  80 ;  frigate  Adams 
destroyed,  80 ;  capture  of  the  Essex,  82  ;  loss  of  Fort  P]rie,  89 ;  Riall's 
defeat,  90 ;  repulses,  94 ;  march  on  Plattsburg,  98 ;  loss  of  the  fleet 
on  Lake  Champlain,  100 ;  Prevost's  retreat,  100 ;  the  attack  on  Mack- 
inaw failed,  102;  Correspondence  between  Cochraee  and  Monroe,  103  ; 
capture  of  Washington,  104 ;  Alexandria  laid  under  contribution,  107 ; 
negotiations  at  Ghent,  134;  treaty  of  peace,  140;  the  frigate  President 
captured,  143  ;  three  of  her  sloops  of  war  captured,  144;  Convention 
with  the  United  States,  260;  dividing  line  on  the  Northwest,  347; 
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her  West  India  ports  open  to  American  vessels,  348 ;  regulations  of 
the  West  India  trade,  iv.  54 ;  commercial  arrangement,  65 ;  the  deci- 
sion of  the  North-eastern  Boundary  not  acquiesced  in,  86;  her  offer 
of  mediation  successful,  246;  disturbances  in  Canada,  336;  North- 
east Boundary,  345 ;  New  Brunswick  and  Maine,  346 ;  Correspond- 
ence of  Fox  and  Forsyth,  374  ;  slaves  set  free  in  Bermuda,  379 ;  fur- 
ther correspondence  of  Fox  and  Forsyth,  393. 

Greene,  General — Defends  Springfield,  i.  258  ;  resigns  as  Quartermaster- 
General,  260 ;  succeeds  Gates  in  command  at  the  South,  269  ;  retreats 
from  Cornwallis,  272 ;  re-crosses  the  Dan,  and  meets  him,  272 ;  battle 
of  Guilford,  273 ;  returns  to  South  Carolina,  274 ;  action  at  Hobkirk's 
Hill,  283;  battle  of  Eutaw,  285. 

Grenville,  George,  British  Minister  —  His  policy  of  raising  a  revenue 
from  America,  i.  76. 

Grigsby,  Hugh  L.  —  His  investigation  of  the  Mecklenburg  Declaration 
of  Independence,  i.  164. 

H, 

Habeas  Corpus — Vote  for  its  suspension  by  the  Senate,  ii.  278 ;  rejected 
by  the  House,  279. 

Hamet  Curamelli,  Ex-Bashaw  of  Tripoli  —  His  petition  to  Congress,  ii. 
261 ;  an  appropriation  made  to  him,  262. 

Hamilton,  Alexander,  Colonel  —  Despatched  by  Washington  to  Gates, 
i.  215;  remonstrates  with  Gates,  215;  his  account  of  Mrs.  Arnold, 
261;  takes  a  redoubt  at  the  siege  of  York,  287;  one  of  a  committee 
appointed  to  address  the  States,  301 ;  he  draws  up  the  address  to  Rhode 
Island,  303;  one  of  a  committee  to  confer  with  the  Executive  of 
Pennsylvania,  305 ;  he  attended  the  Annapolis  Convention,  344 ; 
drafted  its  address,  344 ;  he  was  a  member  of  the  Federal  Convention, 
357;  his  views  submitted,  375;  probable  explanation  of  his  peculiar 
views,  375 ;  his  declaration  that  he  would  support  the  Constitution, 
though  he  did  not  approve  it,  376 ;  he  urges  every  member  to  sign 
the  Constitution,  379  ;  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  410;  his 
financial  report,  413 ;  the  assumption  of  the  State  debts  effected  by 
his  agency,  427;  he  recommends  an  excise,  448;  a  National  Bank, 
450 ;  his  arguments  on  the  Bank  question,  457 ;  he  supports  the 
Apportionment  Bill,  470;  his  Treasury  Report,  473;  Reports  on 
Manufactures  and  the  Mint,  474 ;  dissensions  in  the  Cabinet,  480 ; 
Washington's  Letter  to  him,  488 ;  his  answer,  490  ;  his  Reports  on 
repaying  the  Bank,  and  redeeming  the  Public  Debt,  493;  Giles's 
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resolutions  against  him,  495;  his  vindication,  495;  the  resolutions 
rejected,  497;  he  differed  from  Jefferson  on  receiving  Genet,  and  on 
the  course  towards  him,  510;  he  defends  the  proclamation  of  neu- 
trality, in  answer  to  Mr.  Madison,  516;  he  was  in  favor  of  ordering 
out  the  militia  against  the  insurgents,  554 ;  accompanied  Washington 
in  the  Pennsylvania  insurrection,  558;  his  Treasury  Report,  567; 
his  resignation,  568 ;  accu^tion  against  him  of  using  the  public 
money,  ii.  45 ;  he  publishes  his  vindication,  46 ;  Correspondence  be- 
tween him  and  Monroe,  47;  he  is  objected  to  as  Inspector-General 
by  the  President,  who  denounces  him,  77;  he  is  finally  appointed, 
80;  he  writes  to  the  President  twice,  124;  he  assails  him  in  a  pam- 
phlet, 124;  be  exerted  himself  to  prevent  Burr's  election  in  the 
House,  132;  he  opposes  Burr's  election  as  Governor  of  New  York, 
222 ;  he  falls  in  a  duel  with  Burr,  223. 

Hamilton,  Governor,  of  Detroit  —  Surprised  by  George  Rogers  Clarke, 
i.  460. 

Hamilton,  James,  of  South  Carolina  —  His  resolutions  respecting  the 
Panama  mission,  iii.  423 ;  President  of  the  Nullifying  Convention, 
ir.  115. 

Hamilton,  James  C. —  His  letter  of  inquiry  to  Calhoun,  iv.  30;  his 
publication  concerning  it,  78. 

Hamilton,  Paul — Secretary  of  the  Navy,  ii.  351. 

Hampton,  Wade,  General  —  Refuses  to  co-operate  with  Wilkinson  on 
the  frontier,  iii.  54 ;  he  resigns,  55. 

Hancock,  John  —  Second  President  of  the  old  Congress,  i.  138 ;  again 
President,  335. 

Hanson,  John,  Editor  of  a  Newspaper — His  press  destroyed  by  a  Balti- 
more mob,  ii.  478 ;  his  resolutions  in  Congress,  iii.  67. 

Hardin,  Benjamin  —  His  attack  on  John  Quincy  Adams,  iv.  255. 

Harrison,  Robert  —  Appointed  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  i.  411. 

Harrison,  General  William  Henry — Battle  of  Tippecanoe,  ii.  476 ;  his 
nomination  for  the  Presidency  at  Harrisburg,  iv.  376;  his  election,  384. 

llayne,  Colonel,  of  South  Carolina  —  Executed  by  the  British  on  the 
charge  of  violating  his  engagement,  i.  284 ;  warmly  resented,  284. 

Hayne,  Mr.  —  His  Speech  in  the  Senate  on  Foot's  resolutions,  iv.  33; 
his  Speech  against  the  Tariff,  104 ;  his  proclamation  as  Governor  of 
South  Carolina,  126. 

Hayti  —  Trade  with  it  interdicted,  ii.  361. 

Hdvidius  —  Mr.  Madison's  tract  on  the  Proclamation  of  Neutrality,  ii. 
285. 
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Henry,  John — A  British  emissary  employed  by  the  Governor  of  Canada, 
ii.  460 ;  money  paid  him,  462. 

Henry,  Patrick  —  His  resolutions  on  the  Stamp  Act,  i.  79;  his  Letter 
to  Washington,  218;  appointed  Minister  to  France,  ii.  89;  does  not 
accept,  89;  becomes  a  member  of  the  Virginia  Legislature,  101;  his 
death  and  character,  102. 

Holmes,  John  —  His  report  from  the  committee  of  conference  on  the  ad- 
mission of  Missouri,  iii.  284.  * 

Houston,  of  New  Jersey  —  Moved,  in  the  Federal  Convention,  that  the 
President  be  appointed  by  Congress,  i.  368. 

Howe,  General — Commands  in  Georgia,  i.  241 ;  recalled,  242 ;  despatched 
by  Washington  to  suppress  the  mutiny  in  the  Pennsylvania  line, 
276,  305. 

Howe,  Lord,  Admiral  —  Arrived  at  Staten  Island,  i.  177;  his  Letter  to 
Washington,  178 ;  his  conference  with  Sullivan,  183. 

Howe,  William,  British  General  —  His  arrival  at  Boston,  i.  142;  he 
commands  at  Bunker's  Hill,  143;  evacuates  Boston,  165;  lands  at 
Staten  Island,  177;  battle  of  Brooklyn,  180;  Sir  William  retreats  to 
Staten  Island,  202;  embarks  for  the  Chesapeake,  203;  battle  of 
Brandy  wine,  204 ;  enters  Philadelphia,  206 ;  battle  of  Germantown, 
207;  resigns  the  command  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  226;  the  "  Mischi- 
anza,"  226. 

Hudson,  Henry — Discovers  the  river  of  that  name,  i.  28. 

Hull,  Isaac,  Commodore — His  escape  from  a  British  squadron,  ii.  389 ; 
his  capture  of  the  Guerriere,  390. 

Hull,  William,  General  —  Has  the  command  on  the  frontier,  ii.  482 ; 
issues  a  proclamation  to  the  Canadians,  482 ;  invades  Canada,  483 ; 
surrenders  with  his  army,  487;  is  tried  and  found  guilty,  488;  par- 
doned by  the  President,  488. 

Hunter,  Robert  M.  T.  —  Speaker  of  the  House,  iv.  360. 

I, 

Illinois  —  Applies  for  admission  as  a  State,  iii.  235;  objection  made  to 
her  Constitution,  235 ;  Extract  from  her  Constitution,  236 ;  debate, 
237 ;  her  admission,  238. 

Immigration  —  The  encouragement  given  to  it  by  the  United  States,  i. 
442. 

Independence — Various  propositions  of  it,  i.  163;  Virginia  delegation 
instructed  to  propose  it,  163 ;  the  North  Carolina  delegates  authorized 
to  agree  to  it,  164 ;  moved  in  Congress  by  Richard  Henry  Lee,  166 ; 
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debate  on  the  subject,  166;  committee  appointed  to  draw  up  the 
Declaration,  172 ;  drawn  by  Thomas  Jefferson,  172 ;  some  States 
hesitated,  172;  unanimity  at  last,  173  ;  the  Declaration,  631. 

Indiana — First  formed  by  the  division  of  the  Territory  northwest  of  the 
Ohio  River  into  two  Territories,  Ohio  and  Indiana,  ii.  114;  again 
divided  so  as  to  form  the  latter,  comprehending  Illinois,  Michigan, 
and  Wisconsin,  divided  so  as  to  form  Michigan,  238 ;  petition 
to  introduce  slaves,  268. 

Indians — Their  massacre  of  the  whites  in  Virginia,  i.  25;  their  wars  in 
New  England,  39 ;  made  slaves  in  Virginia,  47 ;  then  exempted  from 
slavery,  47;  massacre  by  them  in  North  Carolina,  57;  the  Five  Na- 
tions, 57 ;  massacre  in  South  Carolina,  59 ;  their  country  laid  waste 
by  Sullivan,  250 ;  Mr.  Calhoun's  report  on  their  number  and  condi- 
tion, iii.  402 ;  General  Jackson's  advice  to  them,  iv.  22 ;  memorial 
in  their  behalf,  40;  the  policy  of  removing  them  farther  west  dis- 
cussed, 43;  sources  of  sympathy  for  them,  44;  of  hostility,  45. 

Jngham,  Samuel  D.  —  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  iv.  20 ;  favors  Mr. 
Calhoun's  pretensions  to  the  Presidency,  87;  his  resignation,  89;  his 
Letter  to  the  President,  90. 

Insurrection — In  Pennsylvania,  i.  304 ;  in  Massachusetts,  346 ;  again  in 
Pennsylvania,  553. 

J, 

Jackson,  Andrew — He  was  appointed  to  the  command  in  the  war  against 
the  Creeks,  iii.  85;  his  operations,  85;  he  reduces  them  to  subjection, 
87;  their  treaty  or  capitulation,  87;  appointed  to  take  command  at 
New  Orleans,  132  ;  his  operations,  133  ;  he  is  reinforced,  135 ;  battle 
of  the  8th  of  January,  186;  the  British  repulsed  with  great  slaughter, 
137;  the  thanks  of  Congress  voted,  141 ;  his  arbitrary  measures  after 
the  news  of  peace,  149;  he  was  fined  by  Judge  Hall  for  a  contempt 
of  Court,  151 ;  he  takes  command  in  the  war  against  the  Seminoles, 
221;  he  brings  the  war  to  a  conclusion,  230;  he  had  Arbuthnot  and 
Ambrister  tried  and  executed,  231 ;  he  invades  Florida,  231 ;  report 
in  Congress  on  his  course  in  the  campaign,  249 ;  Cobb's  resolutions, 
249 ;  debate,  249 ;  Lacock's  report  in  the  Senate,  253  ;  appointed 
Governor  of  Florida,  315  ;  his  collision  with  the  Spanish  Ex-Governor, 
316;  Whitman's  resolutions  concerning  his  course  in  Florida,  320; 
Archer's,  321 ;  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  330;  he  was  formally 
nominated,  354 ;  charge  brought  against  him  by  Walter  Lowrie,  378 ; 
newspaper  publications  concerning  it,  379;  the  probability  of  his  elec- 
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tion,  392 ;  his  vote  in  the  election,  393 ;  the  defeated  candidates  unite 
in  his  favor  at  the  next  election,  411 ;  he  voted  in  the  Senate  against 
Mr.  Clay's  nomination,  413 ;  he  was  elected  President,  498 ;  his 
Inaugural  Address,  iv.  19  ;  his  Cabinet,  20 ;  his  appointments  incon- 
sistent with  his  former  declarations,  21 ;  his  course  towards  the  Indians 
in  Georgia,  22 ;  his  Message  to  Congress,  23 ;  his  hostility  to  Calhoun, 
30 ;  he  negatives  the  Maysville  Road  bill,  55 ;  his  popularity  made  a 
new  division  of  parties,  56;  resentment  towards  Mr.  Calhoun,  76; 
several  States  nominated  him  for  re-election,  80 ;  President's  Message, 
98  ;  he  nominates  Mr.  Van  Buren,  Minister  to  England,  102 ;  rejected 

-  by  the  Senate,  102;  he  defends  Mr.  Van  Buren,  107;  he  negatives 
the  Bank  bill,  113;  his  Message  to  Congress,  117;  his  proclamation, 
123;  is  re-elected  President,  134;  he  retains  Mr.  Clay's  Land  bill, 
138 ;  review  of  his  first  term,  138  ;  the  removal  of  the  public  deposits 
discussed  in  his  Cabinet,  146 ;  his  reasons  in  favor  of  it,  147 ;  Duane 
refuses  to  remove  them,  156;  Duane  removed,  157;  his  Message  to 
Congress,  160;  he  refuses  to  answer  the  Senate's  inquiry,  165;  his 
complaints  against  the  Bank,  167;  his  reply  to  the  memorialists,  178; 
resolutions  of  the  Senate  censuring  him,  178 ;  inquiry  by  the  Senate, 
194 ;  his  reply,  195 ;  changes  in  his  Cabinet,  195 ;  his  opening  Mes- 
sage, 198 ;  Message  on  the  Northeast  Boundary,  204 ;  is  fired  at  by 
an  insane  man,  214 ;  his  Message  on  French  affairs,  214;  his  Letter 
to  the  Cherokees,  226 ;  Message  to  Congress,  234 ;  Message  on  French 
affairs,  242;  his  last  Message,  270;  his  character,  286;  review  of  his 
Administration,  291. 

Jackson,  of  Georgia — He  was  opposed  to  funding  the  debt,  i.  417;  com- 
plained of  the  treaty  made  with  the  Indians  of  Georgia,  447;  was 
opposed  to  an  Excise,  448 ;  to  a  National  Bank,  450. 

Jackson,  of  Virginia  —  His  proposed  amendments  to  the  Constitution, 
iii.  42. 

Jackson,  Francis  James,  Minister  from  Great  Britain  —  His  arrival,  ii. 
367;  his  Correspondence  with  Robert  Smith,  367;  refuses  to  retract 
or  explain  his  offensive  expressions,  370;  his  further  intercourse  sus- 
pended, 371;  his  circular  to  the  British  Consuls,  372;  he  asks  for 
special  safeguards,  372  ;  his  conduct  discussed  in  Congress,  375 ; 
Giles's  resolutions,  376;  his  conduct  approved  by  his  Government, 
376. 

Jackson,  Major — Secretary  of  the  Federal  Convention,  i.  352. 

Jay,  John,  Membei  of  the  first  Congress  —  Drafts  the  address  to  the 
people  of  Great  Britain,  i.  122;  sent  Minister  to  Spain,  277;  one  of 
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the  Commissioners  for  Degotiating  peace,  290  ;  elected  Secretary  foi 
Foreign  Affairs,  329  ;  appointed  Chief  Justice,  411 ;  Minister  to  Great 
Britain,  544;  his  treaty,  570;  refuses  the  appointment  of  Chief  Justice, 
ii.  131. 

Jefferson,  Thomas,  Member  of  the  first  Congress  —  Drafts  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  i.  172 ;  is  appointed  Minister  to  France,  but 
does  not  accept,  220;  he  is  again  a  member  of  the  old  Congress, 
326 ;  prepares  an  ordinance  for  the  government  of  the  Northwest  Ter- 
ritory, 326;  votes  to  exclude  slaves,  327;  one  of  the  committee  pro- 
posing to  give  to  Congress  the  temporary  power  of  commercial  restric- 
tions, 328 ;  is  again  appointed  Minister  to  France,  329 ;  contributes 
to  the  proposed  improvements  in  international  law,  330 ;  prepares  a 
plan  for  laying  off  and  disposing  of  the  western  lands,  331 ;  his  mone- 
tary system  adopted,  333  ;  is  Secretary  of  State,  411 ;  his  Correspond- 
ence with  Hammond,  463 ;  further  Correspondence,  478 ;  rivalship 
with  Hamilton,  487;  Correspondence  with  Genet,  511;  Correspond- 
ence on  the  British  Provision  Order,  519 ;  his  Report  on  Commerce, 
526 ;  his  resignation,  527 ;  is  elected  Vice-President,  611 ;  injustice 
of  his  opponents,  ii.  45;  asserts  the  right  of  nullifying  an  unconstitu- 
tional law,  84 ;  is  elected  President.  131 ;  his  Inaugural  Address,  146; 
his  Cabinet,  148 ;  reply  to  the  New  Haven  remonstrance,  149 ;  prin- 
ciples adopted  by  him  for  removals,  151 ;  gives  Paine  a  conveyance 
to  the  United  States,  151;  plan  of  public  economy,  152;  his  opening 
Message  to  Congress,  153;  how  viewed  by  parties,  155;  his  measures 
of  economy  and  reform,  169;  his  Message  to  Congress,  176;  how 
assailed,  176;  Message  on  the  relations  with  Spain,  178;  he  appoints 
Mr.  Livingston  Minister  to  France,  167;  and  Mr.  Monroe  his  coad- 
jutor, 181;  his  Letter  to  Monroe,  181;  recommends  an  exploring 
party  across  the  Continent,  182;  discriminating  duties  to  be  abolished, 
184  ;  dry  docks,  185 ;  the  constitutionality  of  adding  foreign  territory, 
195 ;  the  prudence  of  his  course,  196;  opening  Message  to  Congress, 
197;  Message  respecting  Morocco,  208  ;  he  sanctions  the  branch  Bank 
at  New  Orleans,  221 ;  re-elected  President,  225 ;  his  opening  Mes- 
sage, 225 ;  gun-boats,  225 ;  his  second  Inaugural  Address,  243 ;  the 
licentiousness  of  the  Press,  245;  Message  to  Congress,  250;  Message 
relative  to  the  trade  with  Hayti,  260 ;  Lewis's  and  Clarke's  Expedi- 
tion, 268 ;  his  proclamation  after  the  outrage  by  the  British  ship 
Leander,  270;  his  Letter  to  Monroe,  271;  Message  to  Congress,  273  ; 
recommends  a  supension  of  the  Non-importation  Act,  275 ;  proposes 
to  suspend  the  habeas  corpus,  278 ;  his  plan  of  defence  with  gun- 
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boats,  280;  he  rejects  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  287;  his  reasons, 
287;  his  Correspondence  with  the  Attorney  of  the  United  States, 
294  ;  refuses  to  attend  Burr's  trial  as  a  witness,  294 ;  his  proclamation 
against  British  ships-of-war,  299;  his  prudent  course  after  the  attack 
on  the  Chesapeake,  300;  he  convenes  Congress,  317;  his  Message, 
327;  review  of  his  Administration,  343;  his  influence,  and  that  of 
Washington  compared,  348  ;  his  Administration  assailed  and  defended 
in  Congress,  359  ;  address  of  the  Virginia  Legislature,  517;  his  death, 
447;  remarkable  coincidences,  447. 

Jessup,  General  —  Employed  by  the  Administration  as  agent  at  the 
Hartford  Convention,  iii.  132 ;  commands  in  the  war  against  the  Semi- 
noles,  iv.  270 ;  bring  it  to  a  close,  338. 

Johnson,  Richard  M. — His  Speech  in  favor  of  war,  ii.  428  ;  commands 
the  cavalry  at  the  battle  of  the  Thames,  iii.  52  ;  kills  the  Indian  Chief 
Tecumseh,  53 ;  proposes  in  Congress  additional  military  academies, 
165 ;  introduces  the  law  repealing  the  Compensation  Act,  178 ;  medi- 
ates between  General  Jackson  and  his  Cabinet,  iv.  277. 

Judiciary — Acts  respecting  it,  i.  444,  445 ;  extension  of  the  system,  ii. 
130 ;  its  repeal  proposed,  157 ;  arguments  for  and  against  the  repeal, 
158 ;  its  power  to  decide  a  law  unconstitutional  considered,  iv.  74 ; 
report  by  Mr.  Buchanan,  75. 

Justice —  Its  administration  in  the  United  States,  iv.  407. 

K, 

Kane,  of  Illinois  —  His  amendment  to  Mr.  Tazewell's  motion  respecting 
appointments  in  the  recess  of  the  Senate,  iv.  82. 

Kendall,  Amos  —  Employed  as  agent  to  make  arrangements  with  State 
banks,  iv.  142 ;  appointed  Postmaster- General,  142. 

Kentucky  —  Originally  a  part  of  Virginia,  i.  98;  under  an  act  of  Vir- 
ginia, Congress  admits  her  into  the  Union,  381;  her  resolutions  on 
the  Alien  and  Sedition  laws,  ii.  84;  her  volunteers  join  in  the  defence 
of  New  Orleans,  iii.  132. 

King,  Cyrus  —  His  resolutions  respecting  the  rights  of  Representatives, 
ii.  72 ;  his  Speech  against  the  Administration,  iii.  118. 

King,  RufuK — He  represented  Massachusetts  in  the  Federal  Convention, 
i.  359;  favored  a  proportional  vote  in  the  Senate,  359,  360;  the 
representation  of  the  New  England  States,  362 ;  favored  an  election 
of  President  by  the  people,  367;  he  proposes  in  Congress  to  exclude 
slaves  from  the  Northwest  Territory,  380 ;  a  Senator  from  New  York 
in  the  new  Congress,  386. 
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King,  William  R.  —  His  support  of  Porter's  resolutions,  ii.  436. 
King's  Mountain,  in  South  Carolina — Battle  of,  i.  267;  its  importance, 

269. 
Knox,  General — Secretary  of  War,  i.  411;  appointed  Major-General 

in  the  Provisional  army,  ii.  78 ;  he  declined  accepting,  79. 

L, 

Lacock,  of  Pennsylvania — His  report  in  the  Senate,  iii.  253 ;  threatened 
by  General  Jackson,  253. 

La  Fayettc,  Marquis  de  —  A  volunteer  to  the  United  States,  i.  224; 
Congress  appoints  him  a  Major-General,  224 ;  he  revisits  France,  and 
obtains  further  supplies,  258 ;  is  sent  to  Virginia,  279 ;  eludes  Lord 
Cornwallis,  280;  protects  the  stores  at  Albemarle  Court  House,  281; 
action  with  the  British,  282 ;  he  storms  a  redoubt  at  Yorktown,  287 ; 
he  was  invited  to  visit  the  United  States  in  a  national  ship,  iii.  377; 
his  arrival,  385;  his  enthusiastic  reception,  386;  by  the  Senate,  389; 
by  the  House,  390  ;  donation  to  him  by  Congress,  401 ;  he  takes  leave 
of  the  President,  414. 

Langdon,  John,  of  New  Hampshire — A  leading  patriot  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, i.  149. 

Laurens,  of  South  Carolina,  President  of  Congress — He  is  sent  Minister 
to  Holland,  i.  266 ;  is  captured  on  the  voyage,  266. 

Lee,  Arthur — Is  appointed  Minister  to  France,  i.  223 ;  joins  in  the  deed 
of  cession  from  Virginia,  316. 

Lee,  Charles — Appointed  a  Major-General,  i.  140;  his  defence  at  Fort 
Moultrie,  162;  he  fails  to  join  Washington  as  ordered,  191;  is  cap- 
tured, 191 ;  exchanged  for  General  Prescott,  203;  disobeys  orders  at 
Monmouth,  228 ;  is  arrested,  229 ;  tried  by  a  court-martial,  and  sus- 
pended, 230. 

Lee,  Charles  Henry — Was  appointed  Attorney-General,  i.  577. 

Lee,  Francis  Lightfoot — One  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, i.  635. 

Lee,  Major  Henry,  an  efficient  cavalry  officer — Surprised  Paulus  Hook, 
i.  248 ;  delivers  a  funeral  oration  on  the  death  of  Washington,  ii. 
105. 

Lee,  Richard  Henry — Proposes  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  i.  166  • 
is  one  of  its  signers,  635. 

Leslie,  General  —  Invades  Virginia,  i.  274 

Letcher,  of  Kentucky — His  contest  with  T.  Moore  for  a  seat  in  Congress, 
iv.  159. 
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Leigh,  B.  Watkins  —  Sent  as  a  Commissioner  by  Virginia  to  South 
Carolina,  iv.  127;  Senator  from  Virginia,  176;  his  motion  respecting 
Serrurier's  note,  240 ;  his  report  on  the  Smithsonian  bequest,  241 ;  his 
Speech  against  the  expunging  resolutions,  260. 

Lewis,  Meriwether — His  expedition  across  the  Continent,  ii.  182;  the 
President's  report  of  it,  268 ;  grant  of  land  by  Congress,  292. 

Lexington — A  town  in  Massachusetts  where  blood  was  first  shed  in  the 
Revolution,  i.  134. 

Lincoln,  Levi,  General  —  Attorney-General,  i.  158;  Commissioner  to 
settle  the  Yazoo  claims,  ii.  173. 

Literature  —  Of  the  United  States,  iv.  411;  its  comparative  inferiority 
explained,  412;  the  copyright  law  considered,  413;  the  different 
branches  examined,  414;  its  peculiarities,  417. 

Live  Oak  —  Act  to  preserve  that  and  cedar,  iv.  85. 

Livingston,  Chancellor  —  Declines  the  office  of  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
151 ;  is  appointed  Minister  to  France,  151 ;  negotiates  the  treaty,  194. 

Livingston,  Edward — His  motion  for  a  copy  of  the  instructions  to  Jay, 
i.  577;  Secretary  of  State,  iv.  90;  drew  Jackson's  proclamation,  123. 

Locke  —  His  plan  of  government  for  South  Carolina,  i.  37;  it  proved  a 
failure  on  trial,  38. 

Louisiana  —  Ceded  by  Spain  to  France,  ii.  171;  great  sensation  in  the 
United  States,  171 ;  the  first  Consul  of  France  offers  to  sell  it  to  the 
United  States,  193;  they  purchase  it,  194;  cession  ratified,  198 ; 
objections  made  to  the  cession,  200  ;  objections  answered,  201 ;  pro- 
posed protest  by  the  French  Minister,  205 ;  importance  of  the  acqui- 
sition, 206;  delivery  of  possession,  211;  Governor  Claiborne's  procla- 
mation, 211 ;  divided  into  two  territories,  212;  bill  for  admitting  the 
Orleans  Territory  as  the  State  of  Louisiana,  392 ;  strong  oppositiou 
to  it,  392 ;  it  becomes  a  State,  476. 

Lowndes,  William  —  His  defence  of  a  navy,  ii.  449 ;  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  war  party,  465 ;  he  is  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  expatriation, 
iii.  223 ;  his  defence  of  the  Bank,  247 ;  his  report  on  weights  and 
measures,  257;  on  foreign  coins,  258;  he  advocated  the  admission 
of  Missouri,  277;  his  collision  with  Randolph,  281;  nominated  for 
the  Presidency,  329. 

Lyon,  Matthew  —  His  insult  to  Griswold  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  ii. 
52 ;  vote  for  his  expulsion  failed,  53  ;  Griswold's  attack  on  him,  53 ; 
vote  for  the  expulsion  of  both  failed,  53 ;  prosecuted  and  convicted 
under  the  Sedition  law,  83. 
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M'Duffie,  of  South  Carolina — His  reported  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, iii.  443 ;  his  report  on  the  Bank,  iv.  48  ;  his  report  on  the  effect 
of  duties  on  imports,  108. 

MlElderry,  one  of  the  Government  Directors  of  the  Bank  —  He  signs  a 
memorial  to  Congress,  iv.  183;  his  re-nomination  rejected  by  the 
Senate,  184. 

M 'Henry,  James  —  Secretary  of  War,  i.  577;  his  alienation  from  the 
President,  ii.  100;  the  propriety  of  his  course  questioned,  101;  pre- 
ferred Mr.  Pinckney  to  Mr.  Adams  as  President,  116;  his  account 
of  the  deportment  of  President  Adams,  122 ;  he  is  compelled  by  the 
President  to  resign,  123. 
M'Intosh,  an  Indian  Chief — He  procured  the  execution  of  the  treaty  at 

Indian  Springs,  iii.  470 ;  was  murdered  by  other  Indians,  472. 
M'Kee,  of  Kentucky  —  His  Speech  in  favor  of  war,  ii.  436. 
M'Kim,  Isaac,  of  Maryland  —  Moved  an  inquiry  as  to  trading  under 

foreign  licenses,  ii.  378. 

MlLane,  Louis,  of  Delaware  —  He  opposed  the  restriction  on  Missouri, 
iii.  277;  Minister  to  England,  iv.  29;  his  instructions,  66;  his  Corre- 
spondence with  Lord  Aberdeen,  69 ;  he  makes  a  treaty,  70;  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  90 ;  his  Treasury  Report,  100 ;  he  refuses  to  remove 
the  deposits,  146 ;  Secretary  of  State,  146. 
M'Lean,  John  —  Postmaster-General,  iv.  20 ;  appointed  Judge  of  the 

Supreme  Court,  20. 

Macon,  Nathaniel,  of  North  Carolina  —  Speaker  of  the  House,  ii.  196; 
again  elected,  250 ;  declines  a  re-election,  355 ;  his  proposed  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution,  383 ;  his  Speech  in  support  of  Porter's 
resolutions,  433. 

Madison,  James,  member  of  the  old  Congress  —  Reports  from  a  com- 
mittee an  address  to  the  States,  i.  343 ;  proposes  the  Annapolis  Con- 
vention, 344 ;  he  opposes  an  equality  of  votes  among  the  States,  358, 
361 ;  to  an  election  of  President  by  the  Legislature,  367 ;  prefers  an 
election  by  Electors,  369 ;  approved  of  voting  for  two  persons,  370 ; 
his  reports  of  the  acts  and  debates  of  the  Convention,  377;  member 
of  Congress,  386 ;  his  plan  of  an  impost,  390 ;  he  favors  the  protection 
of  manufactures,  394 ;  he  maintains  that  the  President  alone  has  the 
power  of  removal,  396 ;  his  resolutions  for  three  Executive  depart- 
ments, 403 ;  a  single  head  to  the  Treasury,  403 ;  he  brings  forward 
the  amendments  to  the  Constitution,  405 ;  proposed  a  discrimination 
among  the  public  creditors,  418 ;  his  amendment  to  the  assumption, 
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423;  proposes  discriminating  tonnage  duties,  437;  his  reply  to  the 
objections,  439 ;  a  further  attempt  at  commercial  retaliation,  441 ; 
eulogy  on  Dr.  Franklin,  443 ;  opposes  a  National  Bank,  451 ;  change 
in  his  political  connections,  468 ;  he  supports  Giles's  resolutions,  496; 
his  amendment  to  the  Treasury  Keport,  497;  he  assails  the  proclama- 
tion of  neutrality  under  the  signature  of  "  Helvidius,"  516 ;  his  Speech 
against  the  British  treaty,  585 ;  was  applied  to  by  Washington  to 
draft  a  Farewell  Address,  610 ;  a  part  of  his  suggestions  are  incorpo- 
rated in  that  address,  610;  his  consultation  with  Mr.  Jefferson  about 
opposing  the  Alien  and  Sedition  laws,  ii.  84;  their  purpose  misun- 
derstood, 84 ;  the  first  resolutions  of  the  Virginia  Legislature  drawn 
by  him,  85 ;  he  offered  the  more  elaborate  report  on  the  same  subject 
at  the  succeeding  session,  115;  it  was  thought  to  have  had  great  in- 
fluence, 115;  is  Secretary  of  State,  148;  one  of  the  Commissioners 
to  settle  the  Yazoo  claims,  186 ;  is  the  anonymous  author  of  a  tract 
on  neutral  rights,  283 ;  his  despatches  to  Mr.  Monroe,  285 ;  his  Cor- 
respondence with  Mr.  Rose,  312;  is  nominated  as  President,  317;  is 
elected,  325 ;  his  Correspondence  with  Mr.  Erskine,  328 ;  his  Letter 
to  William  Pinckney,  332 ;  peculiar  difficulties  at  the  commencement 
of  his  Administration,  340;  his  firmness,  350;  favorable  circum- 
stances, 350;  his  Inaugural  Address,  350;  his  Cabinet,  351;  inter- 
poses his  authority  in  the  Olmstead  case,  352 ;  satisfactory  arrange- 
ment with  Erskine,  the  British  Minister,  354;  his  proclamation,  354; 
he  convenes  Congress,  355;  his  Message,  356;  very  favorably  received 
by  all  parties,  357;  Erskine's  arrangement  disavowed,  362;  arrival  of 
Jackson,  the  British  Minister,  367;  he  refuses  to  retract  or  explain 
his  offensive  expressions,  and  his  further  intercourse  is  suspended, 
371;  his  Message  to  Congress,  373;  the  course  of  the  Administration 
approved  by  both  Houses,  375;  he  issued  his  proclamation  that  the 
French  decrees  were  revoked,  and  trade  with  France  revived,  388 ; 
his  Message  to  Congress,  390 ;  temporary  occupation  of  West  Florida, 
391 ;  change  in  his  Cabinet,  408  ;  appointed  Mr.  Monroe  Secretary 
of  State,  409 ;  his  Message  to  Congress,  420 ;  he  wished  war  to  be 
longer  delayed,  421 ;  his  Message  on  British  aggressions,  460 ;  his 
proclamation  of  war,  474 ;  negatives  the  bill  respecting  District  Judges, 
475;  Message  on  the  Battle  of  Tippecanoe,  476;  he  proposes  an 
armistice  to  Great  Britain,  which  was  not  accepted,  479 ;  he  pardons 
General  Hull,  488 ;  his  Message  to  Congress,  494 ;  he  is  re-elected 
President,  513;  review  of  his  first  term,  515;  his  second  Inaugural 
Address,  iii.  22 ;  his  Message  to  Congress,  34 ;  his  answer  to  the 
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inquiries  in  Webster's  resolutions,  39;  his  disagreement  with  the 
Senate,  45  ;  his  Message  to  Congress,  64 ;  he  recommends  an  embargo, 
66 ;  his  answer  to  inquiries  by  Congress,  68 ;  he  informs  Congress  of 
Russia's  offer  of  mediation,  69  ;  his  power  to  fill  vacancies  questioned, 
76 ;  he  sends  to  Congress  Monroe's  report  on  naturalization  in  Great 
Britain,  77 ;  he  negatives  the  Bank  bill,  125 ;  his  Message  to  Con- 
gress, 156;  he  communicates  to  Congress  the  Correspondence  between 
Mr.  Monroe  and  the  Spanish  Minister,  162 ;  his  last  annual  Message, 
171 ;  he  negatives  the  bill  on  roads  and  canals,  185 ;  review  of  his 
Administration,  189 ;  his  character,  192 ;  address  of  the  Virginia 
Legislature,  193 ;  his  death,  iv.  262 ;  eulogy,  262. 

Maine  —  Grant  of  it  originally  to  Sir  Fernando  Gorges,  i.  29;  was 
claimed  by  Massachusetts  of  Gorges's  heirs,  42 ;  treated  as  a  depend- 
ency, 43 ;  became  a  separate  State,  iii.  286 ;  her  rights  asserted  by 
her  authorities  and  the  Federal  Government,  iv.  349;  assailed  by 
New  Brunswick,  370. 

Mallort/,  of  Vermont  —  His  report  on  the  Tariff,  iv.  71. 

Mandan  Villages — An  Indian  settlement  on  the  Missouri,  ii.  268. 

Manners  —  In  the  United  States,  iv.  419. 

Manufactures — An  early  object  of  jealousy  in  England,  i.  64;  Acts  of 
Parliament  against  them,  64 ;  Hamilton's  report  on  them,  474 ;  their 
present  state  in  the  United  States,  iv.  428. 

Marion,  Colonel  —  An  efficient  partisan  in  South  Carolina,  i.  269. 

Marshall,  John  —  Appointed  Minister  to  France,  ii.  54,  56;  he  returns 
to  the  United  States,  110;  is  appointed  Secretary  of  State,  131; 
Chief  Justice,  131 ;  he  dines  in  company  with  Burr,  295;  the  circum- 
stances, 295 ;  his  opinion  on  the  rights  of  Indians,  iv.  105. 

Martin,  British  Governor  of  North  Carolina  —  Leaves  his  Government, 
i.  151. 

Martin,  Luther — Objects  to  inequality  of  the  States  in  the  Federal  Con- 
vention, i.  355. 

Maryland — Granted  to  Lord  Baltimore,  i.  28;  its  religious  toleration, 
28 ;  its  area  and  position,  94;  population  in  1774,  96;  opposed  the 
claims  of  Virginia  to  Western  lands,  309 ;  signs  the  articles  of  Con- 
federation with  a  salvo,  311. 

Mason,  George,  member  of  the  Federal  Convention  —  He  did  not  think 
that  full  representation  should  be  allowed  for  slaves,  i.  363 ;  he  was 
opposed  to  any  discrimination  between  Western  and  Atlantic  States, 
304;  he  declined  signing  the  Constitution,  378. 

Mason,  John  —  Grantee  of  New  Hampshire,  i.  29. 
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Massachusetts — Its  settlement,  i.  28;  it  favored  Cromwell,  30;  the  first 
trials  for  witchcraft  were  in  this  colony,  36;  its  course  towards 
Charles  II.,  40 ;  was  distrusted  by  Charles,  41 ;  he  sent  Commissioners 
thither,  41 ;  she  purchases  Maine,  42 ;  treats  it  as  a  dependency,  43 ; 
long  controversy  about  grants  to  her  Governors,  58  ;  her  paper  money, 
66 ;  makes  a  conquest  of  Cape  Breton,  70 ;  invites  a  Congress  at  New 
York,  80 ;  denies  the  distinction  between  external  and  internal  regu- 
lations, 83 ;  proposes  a  correspondence  among  the  Colonies,  84 ;  Letters 
of  Hutchinson  and  Oliver,  89 ;  petition  for  their  removal  from  office, 
89 ;  position  and  area,  92 ;  population  in  1774,  96 ;  blood  spilt  at 
Lexington,  135;  address  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  136;  Shay's 
insurrection,  345 ;  suppressed,  347. 

Maysvitte  Road  —  The  bill  for  constructing  it  negatived  by  General 
Jackson,  iv.  55. 

Mecklenburg  Declaration  of  Independence — Investigated  by  Dr.  Hawkes 
and  Mr.  Grigsby,  i.  163. 

Mexico  —  Her  war  with  Texas,  iv.  263;  Correspondence  between  her 
and  Mr.  Forsytb,  264. 

Michigan  —  Part  of  the  Northwest  Territory,  i.  308;  was  cut  off  from 
Indiana  to  form  a  Territory,  ii.  238 ;  it  became  a  State,  iv.  267. 

Miranda  —  His  invasion  of  Spanish  America,  ii.  268. 

Mississippi — Originally  a  part  of  Georgia,  i.  59;  admitted  as  a  State, 
iii.  226. 

Missouri — Part  of  the  Louisiana  purchase,  ii.  195 ;  admitted  as  a  Terri- 
tory, iii.  226 ;  applies  to  be  admitted  as  a  State,  255 ;  bills  for  her 
admission  introduced  into  both  Houses,  269 ;  arguments  for  and 
against  the  admission,  269;  bill  passed,  284;  the  motion  to  reconsider 
rejected,  285 ;  her  Constitution  objected  to,  298 ;  debate,  298 ;  pro- 
ceedings, 302 ;  the  subject  referred  to  a  joint  committee  of  twenty- 
three,  chosen  by  ballot,  305 ;  report  of  the  committee,  305 ;  finally 
passed,  306;  admitted  by  the  President's  proclamation,  315. 

Monroe,  James — Was  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Princeton,  i.  197;  ap- 
pointed Minister  to  France,  597;  his  course  in  France,  598;  his  de- 
fence of  the  United  States,  603 ;  is  censured  and  recalled,  604 ;  his 
Correspondence  with  Pickering,  605 ;  takes  leave  of  the  French  Direc- 
tory, 608 ;  returns  to  the  United  States,  ii.  42 ;  his  cordial  reception, 
42 ;  his  Correspondence  with  Pickering,  43 ;  Correspondence  with 
Hamilton,  47;  is  appointed  Minister  to  Spain,  252;  Minister  to  Eng- 
land, 269 ;  his  Correspondence  with  Canning,  309 ;  candidate  for  the 
Presidency,  317;  is  Secretary  of  State,  409;  his  Correspondence  with 
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Foster,  410,  412,  416,  440,  469,  471 ;  proposes  a  cessation  of  hostili- 
ties to  Admiral  Warren,  480 ;  his  report  on  British  naturalization,  iii. 
77;  his  nomination  as  President,  170;  his  election,  170;  his  Corre- 
spondence with  Don  Onis,  the  Spanish  Minister,  162;  further  Corre- 
spondence, 164;  his  Inauguration,  196;  his  Cabinet,  197;  unwonted 
political  harmony,  199  ;  his  first  Message  to  Congress,  200;  Message 
relative  to  Amelia  Island,  232  ;  his  opening  Message,  265 ;  Message 
to  Congress  on  the  relations  with  Spain,  295 ;  re-elected  President, 
301 ;  his  second  Inaugural  Address,  313 ;  his  proclamation  for  the 
admission  of  Missouri,  315;  his  Message  to  Congress,  318;  his  Mes- 
sage on  the  Spanish  American  Provinces,  333 ;  he  negatives  the 
Cumberland  Road  bill,  338 ;  his  views  on  the  subject  in  a  subsequent 
Message,  336 ;  his  collision  with  the  House  on  fortifying  Dauphin. 
Island,  345 ;  his  proclamation  as  to  the  West  India  trade,  348  ;  deci- 
sion of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  as  umpire,  348 ;  his  Message  to  Con- 
gress, 348  ;  the  declaration  of  "  the  Monroe  doctrine,"  362 ;  it  excited 
much  interest,  363  ;  his  last  annual  Message,  386  ;  review  of  his  Ad- 
ministration, 406 ;  his  claims  before  Congress,  446;  his  further  claim, 
iv.  80;  supported  by  memorials,  80;  debate  on  it,  81;  his  death,  92. 

Montgomery,  General  —  Invaded  Canada,  i.  139;  fell  in  an  assault  on 
Quebec,  158 ;  Congress  voted  him  a  monument,  160. 

Moore,  Thomas,  of  Kentucky  —  His  contest  with  Letcher,  iv.  159. 

Morocco  —  Her  hostilities  towards  the  United  States,  ii.  208. 

Morris,  Gouverneur,  member  of  the  Federal  Convention  —  Wished  the 
excesses  of  the  democratic  spirit  to  be  checked,  i.  360 ;  was  unwilling 
to  allow  a  representation  for  slaves,  363 ;  he  wished  to  secure  to  th* 
Atlantic  States  a  predominance,  364 ;  favored  an  election  of  President 
by  the  people,  366;  the  Executive  should  be  independent  of  the 
Legislature,  367 ;  he  wished  the  President  elected  during  good  beha- 
viour, 373 ;  employed  by  Washington  as  an  informal  political  agent 
in  England,  462 ;  Minister  to  France,  466 ;  recalled,  548 ;  his  Speech 
against  the  repeal  of  the  Judiciary  Act,  ii.  462. 

Morris,  Robert  —  Established  a  Bank,  i.  258;  Superintendent  of  the 
finances,  285 ;  a  member  of  the  Federal  Convention,  352. 


N, 

Naturalization — The  first  act,  i.  442 ;  change  in  its  terms,  568 ;  a  longer 
residence  required,  ii.  74 ;  new  act,  170. 
VOL.  IV.  —  31 
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Navy — The  policy  of  one  discussed,  i.  539 ;  opposed  by  the  Republican 
party,  542 ;  the  Navy  Department  created,  ii.  77 ;  foundation  laid  for 
a  permanent  navy,  92  ;  the  policy  of  it  discussed  at  great  length,  446  ; 
its  glorious  achievements,  515;  the  naval  prowess  and  skill  of  the 
United  States  conclusively  established  by  the  war,  iii.  191. 

Neutrals  and  Belligerents  —  Rights  of  neutrals  defended,  ii.  264;  their 
respective  rights  considered,  282. 

New  Brunswick,  a  British  Province  —  Its  collision  with  Maine,  iv.  37$. 

Newburgh  Letters — Anonymous  inflammatory  addresses  to  the  army,  i. 
297 ;  their  tendency  counteracted  by  General  Washington,  298 ;  they 
have  been  commonly  attributed  to  General  Armstrong,  iii.  45. 

New  England — First  visited,  described,  and  named,  by  John  Smith,  i. 
26;  charter  granted  by  James  I.,  26;  its  first  attempted  settlement 
was  at  Sagadahock,  now  Kennebec,  in  Maine,  26 ;  its  failure,  26 ;  the 
first  actual  settlers,  who  were  Puritans,  landed  at  Plymouth  Rock,  27 ; 
the  communities  of  which  it  at  first  consisted,  28 ;  its  rapid  progress, 
33 ;  in  1774  it  consisted  of  four  colonies,  but  now  of  six  States,  93. 

New  Hampshire  —  Its  settlement,  i.  28 ;  first  granted  to  John  Mason, 
29 ;  its  position  and  area,  93 ;  population  in  1774,  96. 

New  Haven  —  One  of  the  first  settlements  in  New  England,  i.  28. 

New  Netherlands  —  New  York  and  New  Jersey  so  called  by  the  Dutch, 
i.  28. 

New  Orleans  City  —  Made,  by  treaty  with  Spain,  a  place  of  deposit,  i. 
578;  discontinued  by  Spain,  ii.  175;  Griswold's  resolutions,  179; 
instructions  to  Monroe,  181;  Ross'  resolutions,  190. 

New  Orleans  Territory — A  law  to  govern  the  Territory,  ii.  238. 

New  Plymouth  —  Where  the  settlers  first  landed,  i.  27. 

New  Sweden  —  Settlement  by  the  Swedes  on  the  Delaware,  i.  30. 

New  York  City  —  Colonial  Congress  there,  i.  80;  Washington  marches 
thither  from  Boston,  176;  evacuated,  184;  the  British  take  posses- 
sion of  it,  230 ;  an  attack  on  it  planned  by  Washington  and  Rocham- 
beau,  250 ;  evacuated  by  the  British,  319  ;  Washington  there  takes 
leave  of  the  army,  320;  Congress  to  meet  there,  381 ;  Washington's 
arrival,  386 ;  Congress  meets  there,  387 ;  it  suffers  severely  from  a 
fire,  iv.  238. 

New  York,  State  of —  Settled  by  the  Dutch,  and,  with  New  Jersey, 
called  "New  Netherlands,"  i.  28;  conquered  by  the  English  and 
called  New  York,  48 ;  re-captured  by  the  Dutch,  but  retroceded  to 
England,  48 ;  Edmund  Andros,  Governor,  52 ;  he  having  fled,  Jacob 
Leisler  assumed  the  government,  53 ;  he  was  tried  and  convicted  of 
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treason,  53;  Lord  Cornbury,  Governor,  56;  he  was  displaced,  56; 
its  position  and  area,  93 ;  its  population  in  1774,  96 ;  arrival  of  the 
British  armament,  177;  military  operations,  188;  Washington  crosses 
to  New  Jersey,  190;  Burgoyne  invades  the  State,  210;  his  first  sue- 
cesses,  211;  he  capitulates  at  Saratoga,  215;  the  capture  of  Andre", 
263. 

Nicholson,  of  Maryland  —  One  of  the  managers  of  the  impeachment  of 
Chase,  ii.  231;  proposed  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  234;  his 
resolution  to  prohibit  certain  imports,  265 ;  it  passed,  266. 

North  Carolina  —  See  Carolina. 

Northeastern  Boundary —  Mr.  Lincoln's  inquiry  as  to  the  boundary,  iv. 
203 ;  the  President's  communication  respecting  it,  348 ;  the  difficulty 
adjusted  by  General  Scott's  agency,  353 ;  collision  between  Maine  and 
New  Brunswick,  370;  Correspondence  between  Messrs.  Forsyth  and 
Fox,  371;  complaint  by  Mr.  Williams,  of  Maine,  373. 

North,  Lord,  Prime  Minister  of  England — His  conciliatory  propositions, 
i.  129 ;  he  makes  another  attempt  at  conciliation,  and  sends  out  Com- 
missioners, 23-1. 

Northwestern  Territory  —  The  region  northwest  of  Ohio,  ceded  by  Vir- 
ginia, comprehending  the  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan, 
and  Wisconsin,  308 ;  an  ordinance  was  passed  for  its  government  by 
the  old  Congress,  380. 

0. 

Oglethorpe,  James — Principal  grantee  of  Georgia,  i.  59;  his  adminis- 
tration, 60 ;  his  character,  60. 

Ohio — part  of  the  Northwest  Territory  ceded  by  Virginia,  i.  308 ;  ordi- 
nance for  its  government,  380;  admitted  into  the  Union,  ii.  185. 

Oswald,  Richard — The  British  Commissioner  for  negotiating  peace  with 
the  United  States,  i.  294. 

Otis,  James  —  One  of  the  early  American  writers,  i.  79 ;  proposes  a 
Colonial  Congress  at  New  York,  80. 

P, 

Page,  John,  of  Virginia — Was  an  opponent  of  the  proposed  plan  of  the 
Treasury  department,  i.  404 ;  he  was  in  favor  of  the  binding  force  of 
instructions  to  members,  406;  in  favor  of  discriminating  tonnage 
duties,  440. 
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Paper  Money — Its  origin  in  the  Colonies,  i.  65 ;  in  Massachusetts,  65  ; 
in  other  Colonies,  65;  the  Colonial  Governors  instructed  to  prevent 
its  being  a  legal  tender,  66 ;  further  issues  restricted,  66 ;  an  Act  of 
Parliament  prohibiting  its  being  made  a  legal  tender,  67 ;  the  depre- 
ciation in  different  Colonies,  67;  issued  by  Congress,  140;  it  depre- 
ciates, 201 ;  measures  taken  by  Congress  to  check  it,  201 ;  its  con- 
tinued depreciation,  257;  its  effects,  political  and  moral,  324. 
Parker,  Sir  Peter —  His  attack  on  Charleston,  i.  161 ;  repulsed,  162 ; 

lost  his  life  in  an  attack  on  Maryland  volunteers,  ii.  107. 
Parties,  Political  —  The  line  of  division  between  them,  i.  445;  their 
origin  in  the  United  States,  485 ;  their  condition  in  1794,  545 ;  in 
1797,  ii.  44 ;  party  injustice,  45 ;  change  in  their  relative  strength, 
80;  unusual  strength  of  party  spirit,  119;  retrospect  of  them,  139; 
most  of  the  principles  of  both  parties  right,  141 ;  their  alternation  in 
the  United  States,  143 ;  supposed  violations  of  the  Constitution  by 
each  party,  168 ;  they  are  taught  mutual  respect  by  experience,  241 ; 
dissensions  among  the  Republicans,  246 ;  party  calumny,  340 ;  party 
violence  temporarily  hushed,  360 ;  three  parties  in  Congress,  385 ; 
party  recriminations,  404;  party  debate,  iii.  37;  the  relative  strength 
of  the  two  parties  in  the  House,  73 ;  unwonted  political  harmony, 
199 ;  parties  nearly  equally  divided  as  to  General  Jackson,  252 ;  a 
new  division  of  parties  proposed,  310;  cessation  of  party  spirit,  325; 
prevalent  party  views,  382 ;  party  struggles,  383 ;  revolution  of  par- 
ties, 384. 

Paulding,  John  —  One  of  the  captors  of  Andre",  i.  264. 
Pearce,  Colonel — Commanded  at  Little  York  after  the  death  of  General 

Pike,  iii.  24. 
Peck,  Judge — Impeached,  and,  less  than  two-thirds  voting  against  him, 

he  was  acquitted,  iv.  65. 

Pendleton,  Edmund  —  He  proposed,  in  the  Virginia  Legislature,  to  in- 
struct her  delegates  to  declare  independence,  i.  163. 
Pennsylvania  —  Founded  by  William  Penn,  i.  50;  he  purchased  it  of 
Charles  II.  for  sixteen  thousand  pounds,  due  by  the  Government  to 
his  father,  50;  its  position  and  area,  94;  its  population  in  1774,  96; 
incursions  of  the  Indians,  239 ;  massacres  at  Wyoming  and  Wilkes- 
barre,  239 ;  mutiny  in  the  Pennsylvania  line,  275 ;  how  suppressed, 
275 ;  second  mutiny  in  Pennsylvania,  304 ;  General  Howe  despatched 
by  Washington  to  suppress  it,  305 ;  the  mutineers  tried,  convicted, 
and  finally  pardoned,  305 ;  the  excise  law  was  here  resisted,  551 ; 
proceedings  of  the  malcontents,  552;  the  militia  ordered  out  by 
Washington,  554 ;  the  insurrection  quelled,  557 ;  the  frequency  of 
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insubordination  in  this  State  explained,  559 ;  the  direct  tax  produced 
another  insurrection  in  the  State,  ii.  96;  it  was  soon  quelled,  97; 
Fries,  its  leader,  was  convicted  of  treason,  but  pardoned  by  the  Presi- 
dent, 97. 

Penny  William,  the  grantee  and  founder  of  Pennsylvania  —  He  and 
eleven  others  purchase  East  Jersey,  i.  49 ;  he  obtains  a  grant  from 
Charles  II.,  which,  at  Charles's  suggestion,  he  called  Pennsylvania, 
50 ;  the  following  year  he  makes  a  voyage  thither,  arid  lands  at 
Chester,  50 ;  he  obtains  from  the  Duke  of  York  a  grant  of  the  three 
counties  which  now  constitute  Delaware,  50 ;  his  wise  political  insti- 
tutions, and  liberal  treatment  of  the  Indians,  51 ;  he  lays  out  the  city 
of  Philadelphia,  51;  its  remarkable  prosperity,  51. 

Penolscot,  in  Maine  —  Destruction  of  an  American  flotilla  there  by  an 
expedition  from  Nova  Scotia,  i.  248 ;  long  a  theme  of  reproach,  248. 

Perry,  Oliver  H.,  Captain — Was  despatched  to  Black  Rock  to  take  five 
vessels  to  Lake  Erie,  iii.  27;  he  was  Commodore  of  the  squadron  on 
that  lake,  49 ;  the  amount  of  its  force,  49 ;  he  engages  the  British 
fleet,  50 ;  his  own  ship  being  unable  to  continue  the  fight,  he  is  rowed 
on  board  the  Niagara,  and  obtains  a  signal  victory,  50 ;  the  victory  due 
to  his  personal  efforts,  51. 

Phillips,  British  General  —  He  had  been  captured  with  Burgoyne,  and 
exchanged  for  General  Lincoln,  i.  278 ;  invades  Virginia,  278 ;  he 

.     supersedes  Arnold,  279 ;  his  death,  279. 

Pichon,  French  Minister  —  Exchanged  ratifications  of  the  Louisiana 
treaty,  ii.  205 ;  threatened  a  protest,  but  abandoned  it,  206. 

Pickens,  of  North  Carolina — His  report  in  the  case  of  M'Leod,  iv.  393 ; 
strictures  on  the  report,  394. 

Pickering,  John,  Judge  of  New  Hampshire — Was  impeached,  ii.  184 ; 
tried  and  convicted,  214 ;  occasional  insanity,  produced  by  intemper- 
ance, decided  to  be  no  defence,  214. 

Pickering,  Timothy  —  Quartermaster-General,  i.  260 ;  was  appointed 
Secretary  of  State,  577;  his  Correspondence  with  Monroe,  604;  his 
answer  to  the  complaints  of  France,  617;  his  report  of  injuries  sus- 
tained from  France,  620 ;  he  differs  from  the  President,  ii.  28 ;  his 
reply  to  the  complaints  by  Spain,  30 ;  his  report  of  spoliations  on 
American  commerce,  37;  his  Correspondence  with  Monroe,  42 ;  his 
report  on  the  affairs  with  France,  68 ;  his  alienation  from  the  Presi- 
dent, 99  ;  their  mutual  suspicions,  99 ;  he  prefers  Pinckney  to  Adams 
as  President,  118;  refusing  to  resign,  he  was  displaced,  123;  while  a 
member  of  the  Senate,  a  vote  of  censure  was  passed  on  him,  392. 
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Pike,  General  —  Attack  on  Little  York,  iii.  23;  is  killed  by  an  explo- 
sion, 24. 

Pinckney,  Charles,  member  of  the  Federal  Convention  —  Submits  the 
plan  of  a  Federal  Government,  i.  353 ;  Minister  to  Spain,  iii.  220. 

Pinckney,  Charles  Cotesworth — Appointed  Minister  to  France,  i.  607; 
was  informed  by  the  French  Minister  that  he  could  not  be  received, 
608 ;  required  to  leave  France,  ii.  30 ;  his  course  in  France,  57 ;  ap- 
pointed Major-General,  79 ;  he  was  preferred  by  most  of  Adams's 
Cabinet,  and  many  leading  Federalists,  as  President,  118;  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  his  success,  118 ;  he  received  sixty-four  electoral  votes, 
125. 

Pinckney,  Thomas  —  Minister  to  Great  Britain,  i.  466;  Mr.  Jefferson's 
Letter  to  him,  519 ;  his  Correspondence  with  Lord  Grenville,  521. 

Pinckney,  William — Minister  to  England,  ii.  269 ;  his  Speeches  on  the 
Missouri  question,  278 ;  the  first  was  the  greatest  effort,  279  ;  Madi- 
son's Letters  to  him,  332 ;  his  Correspondence  with  Canning,  333 ; 
with  Lord  Wellesley,  394 ;  his  death,  iii.  345 ;  his*  eminence,  345. 

Pocahontas,  daughter  of  Powhatan — She  saved  the  life  of  Captain  Smith, 
i.  23;  her  estimable  character,  23;  her  numerous  descendents,  23. 

Poindexter,  James — His  resolutions  in  the  Senate  on  General  Jackson's 
protest,  iv.  189 ;  his  report  on  the  Public  Lands,  227. 

Polk,  James  K.,  of  Tennessee  —  His  report  against  the  Bank,  iv.  135 ; 
is  elected  Speaker,  233. 

Population  of  the  Colonies — Uncertainty  of  the  estimates,  i.  33;  esti-' 
mate  of  its  amount  in  1774,  96;  in  1790,  461;  in  1800,  ii.  153;  in 
1820,  iii.  317;  in  1830,  iv.  92;  in  1840,  395;  its  increase  in  fifty 
years,  399 ;  its  probable  increase,  424 ;  the  possible  checks  considered, 
425 ;  speculations  on  the  consequences  of  this  immense  increase,  426. 

Porter,  Commodore  —  He  commanded  the  frigate  Essex,  i.  489 ;  after 
many  captures  of  the  enemy's  ships,  he  himself  was  captured,  iii.  82  ; 
he  suppresses  the  piratical  depredations  on  American  commerce  in  the 
West  Indies,  358 ;  is  tried  for  disobedience  of  instructions,  415 ;  sen- 
tenced to  a  suspension  for  six  months,  415. 

Post  Office — Report  of  the  Post  Office  committee  against  the  Postmaster 
General,  iv.  192 ;  a  counter-report  by  the  minority,  193 ;  unanimous 
vote  in  the  Senate  censuring  the  borrowing  of  money  by  the  Post- 
master, 193;  Mr.  Ewing's  report  in  the  Senate,  213;  Mr.  Barry's 
Letter  of  vindication,  220. 

Powhatan — An  Indian  Chief  in  Virginia  when  it  was  first  settled,  i.  23 ; 
he  made  a  prisoner  of  Captain  Smith,  23 ;  he  was  subsequently  the 
steady  friend  of  the  English,  25. 
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Preble,  Commodore  —  Commanded  the  squadron  sent  against  Tripoli,  ii. 
219 ;  his  success,  224 ;  a  gold  medal  voted  to  him  by  Congress,  238 ; 
appointed  Minister  to  the  Netherlands,  iv.  29. 

Prescott,  British  General — Captured  in  Rhode  Island,  i.  203 ;  exchanged 
for  General  Lee,  203. 

Prcvost,  British  General — The  post  of  Sunbury,  in  Georgia,  surrendered 
to  him,  i.  242;  his  operations,  242;  he  established  civil  government 
in  Georgia,  243. 

Public  Lands  —  Claims  of  States  to  the  unsettled  lands  within  their 
boundaries,  i.  307 ;  States  which  had  no  such  claims,  307 ;  the  most 
important  of  those  claims,  that  of  Virginia,  was  strongly  opposed,  308-j 
proceedings  of  Congress  on  this  subject,  308 ;  these  lands  were  subse- 
quently ceded  to  the  United  States  by  the  States  claiming  them,  308 ; 
motives  to  the  cession,  308 ;  Act  for  the  location  and  sale  of  these 
lands,  331;  the  system  of  laying  off  the  public  lands  adopted,  594; 
different  views  concerning  these  lands,  iv.  32 ;  claims  by  some  States, 
110;  Mr.  Clay's  report  and  bill  for  distributing  their  proceeds,  111 ; 
counter- report,  111;  the  bill  failed,  138;  Poindexter's  report  on  the 
frauds  in  the  sales  of  the  public  lands,  227 ;  Ewing's  report  on  distri- 
bution, 257. 

Pulaski,  a  Polish  Count,  and  volunteer  in  the  American  Revolution  — 
He  fell  at  the  siege  of  Charleston,  i.  250. 

Puritans  —  First  successful  settlers  of  New  England,  i.  27 ;  they  side 
with  Cromwell,  30. 

Q. 

Quakers  —  Persecuted  by  the  Puritans  of  Massachusetts,  i.  34;  their 
petition  against  slavery,  499. 

Quebec  —  Taken  by  the  English,  i.  74;  the  Americans  failed  in  their 
attempt  to  take  it  by  assault,  158  ;  here  fell  Montgomery,  158;  Arnold 
was  wounded,  and  Morgan  taken  prisoner,  159. 

Quincy,  Josiah,  of  Massachusetts  —  His  Speech  in  favor  of  a  navy,  ii. 
453 ;  his  resolution  in  the  State  Legislature  against  rejoicing  at  vic- 
tories, iii.  129. 


Raleigh,  Sir  Walter — Established  the  first  English  colony  in  America, 
i.  22;  it  is  called  Virginia,  in  compliment  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  22. 

Randolph,  Edmund  —  Member  of  the  Federal  Convention,  i.  352;  his 
propositions  for  a  plan  of  government,  352  ;  it  was  discussed,  352  ;  he 
refused  to  sign  the  Constitution  on  account  of  the  large  grants  of 
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Randolph,  Edmund —  Continued. 

power  to  Congress,  377;  he  suggested  another  Convention  to  decide 
on  amendments  to  be  recommended  by  State  Conventions,  377 ;  was 
appointed  Attorney-General,  411;  prepares  the  proclamation  of  neu- 
trality, 507;  he  concurred  with  Jefferson  as  to  the  reception  and  the 
conduct  of  Genet  in  opposition  to  Hamilton  and  Knox,  506,  509,  518 ; 
is  Secretary  of  State,  527;  was  opposed  to  calling  out  the  militia 
against  the  insurgents,  554 ;  in  consequence  of  an  intercepted  letter 
of  Fauchet,  he  was  charged  with  intriguing  with  that  Minister,  575 ; 
he  resigns,  576 ;  receives  an  explanatory  letter  from  Fauchet,  576. 

Randolph,  John,  of  Virginia — His  Speech  on  reducing  the  army,  ii. 
108;  his  Letter  to  the  President  complaining  of  certain  officers,  108; 
the  proceedings  of  the  House  on  his  letter,  which  the  President  had 
sent  to  that  body,  108 ;  his  resolutions  concerning  Louisiana,  200 ; 
his  report  on  the  conduct  of  Spain,  254 ;  schism  in  the  Republican 
party,  256;  its  origin,  256;  he  assails  the  Administration,  257;  its 
vindication,  258 ;  his  resolutions  respecting  the  additional  military 
force,  and  the  money  expended  under  Jefferson's  Administration,  357; 
debate,  358 ;  also  respecting  prosecutions  for  libel,  358  ;  also  a  vote 
of  approbation  for  the  present  Administration  (Madison's),  359 ;  de- 
bate, 360 ;  his  Speeches  against  preparations  for  war,  425 ;  the  char- 
acter of  his  oratory,  427,  437;  his  proposition  to  employ  the  army  on 
roads  and  canals,  ii.  446;  his  Speech  and  resolution  against  war  with 
Great  Britain,  466;  his  resolution  respecting  slaves  in  the  District, 
iii.  168 ;  his  amendment  to  Mr.  Lowndes's  proposed  rule  of  order, 
282;  his  Speeches  on  the  Missouri  question,  282;  his  effort  to  defeat 
the  Missouri  Compromise,  286. 

Randolph,  Joseph  R.,  of  New  Jersey  —  The  only  member  of  the  New 
Jersey  delegation  whose  seat  was  not  contested,  iv.  355;  his  motion 
to  insert  the  New  Jersey  resolutions  on  the  journal,  372. 

Randolph,  Peyton  —  First  President  of  Congress,  i.  105. 

Rawdon,  Lord — Succeeded  Lord  Cornwallis  in  command  in  South  Caro- 
lina, i.  283. 

Reed,  Joseph,  a  member  of  the  old  Congress  —  One  of  the  British  Com- 
missioners offered  to  bribe  him,  i.  237;  his  memorable  answer  restores 
him  to  the  favor  of  his  countrymen,  237 ;  as  President  of  Pennsylvania 
he  effects  a  compromise  with  the  mutineers,  275. 

Regulators,  in  North  Carolina— Their  insurrection,  i.  85 ;  were  quelled, 
and  some  of  the  leaders  executed,  86;  they  join  the  British  in  the 
Revolution,  160 ;  they  were  routed  and  defeated  by  the  Patriots  at 
Moore's  Creek,  161. 
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Religion  in  the  United  States  —  Its  peculiarities,  iv.  403 ;  their  conse- 
quences, 403 ;  emulation  of  sects,  404 ;  their  multiplication,  405 ;  oc- 
casional anomalies,  406 ;  its  general  character,  406. 

Revenue  —  Its  increase  in  fifty  years,  iv.  399. 

Rhode  Island  —  Its  settlement,  i.  28;  its  freedom  in  religion,  34;  it 
welcomes  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  39 ;  its  mission  to  him,  40 ; 
the  liberality  of  their  charter,  40 ;  opposes  or  eludes  the  restrictions 
on  her  commerce,  63  ;  greatly  increases  her  paper  money,  66;  destruc- 
tion of  the  Gaspee,  86;  position  and  area,  93;  population  in  1774, 
96 ;  votes  men  to  aid  Massachusetts,  136 ;  her  Governor  addressed  on 
her  refusal  to  pay  a  duty  on  imports,  303  ;  her  laws,  making  her  paper 
money  receivable  for  taxes  due  to  the  United  States,  declared  inad- 
missible, 337 ;  she  sent  no  delegate  to  the  Federal  Convention,  348 ; 
she  ratified  the  Constitution  in  May,  1790,  665. 

Rives,  William  C.  —  Minister  to  France,  iv.  29 ;  is  the  first  foreign 
Minister  to  recognise  Louis  Philippe,  60 ;  makes  a  treaty  of  indemnity 
with  France,  96;  its  terms,  97;  not  concurring  with  the  instructions 
from  the  Virginia  Legislature,  he  resigned  his  seat  in  the  Senate, 
178 ;  he  was  re-elected  to  the  Senate,  260 ;  his  Speech  in  support  of 
the  Expunging  resolutions,  260 ;  his  notice  of  Mr.  Madison's  death, 
262 ;  he  opposes  Mr.  Wright's  Sub-treasury  bill,  334. 

Robertson,  T.  Boiling,  of  Louisiana  —  His  resolutions  on  Expatriation, 
iii.  70 ;  the  subject  again  moved  by  him,  73 ;  his  resolutions  on  the 
same  subject,  225;  rejected,  225. 

Rochambeau,  Count  de,  General  —  Arrives  with  the  French  forces,  i. 
259 ;  Washington  and  him  plan  an  attack  on  New  York,  259 ;  he 
proceeds  to  Virginia,  and  joins  in  the  capture  of  Cornwallis,  287. 

Rodney,  Caesar  A. — Attorney-General,  ii.  351. 

Rush,  Richard — Attorney-General,  iii.  193 ;  Minister  to  England,  193 ; 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  413. 

Russel,  Jonathan — Charge"  d' Affaires  in  London,  ii.  479;  his  interview 
with  Lord  Castlereagh,  479  ;  one  of  the  American  negotiators  of  peace 
at  Ghent,  iii.  114 ;  his  Correspondence  with  John  Quincy  Adams,  338. 

Russia  —  She  offers  to  mediate  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  iii.  22 ;  Ministers  appointed  in  consequence,  22 ;  her  claims 
on  the  northwest  coast  of  America,  334 ;  Correspondence  between 
Mr.  Adams  and  Mr.  Poletica  on  the  subject,  335 ;  treaty  with  the 
United  States,  iv.  145. 

Rutledge,  John,  Governor  of  South  Carolina — His  energy  in  preparing 
for  the  defence  of  Charleston,  i.  161 ;  appointed  one  of  the  Judges 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  411. 
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St.  Clair,  General — Evacuates  Ticonderoga,  i.  211;  his  defence,  211; 
Governor  of  the  Northwest  Territory,  467;  has  the  command  of  the 
forces  sent  against  the  Indians,  467 ;  his  army  signally  defeated  by 
them,  472  ;  he  was  confined  by  disease,  472  ;  committee  appointed  on 
the  subject,  492. 

St.  Leger,  Colonel — He  co-operated  with  General  Burgoyne,  i.  212. 

Sayle,  Colonel  —  Made  a  settlement  in  South  Carolina,  first  at  Port 
Royal,  and  then  at  Charleston,  for  some  years  the  capital  of  the  colony, 
i.  38. 

Schuyler,  General — He  commanded  at  Fort  Ticonderoga,  i.  199;  it 
was  evacuated,  211 ;  his  counter-proclamation  against  Burgoyne's, 
211;  he  and  other  generals  ordered  by  Congress  to  be  suspended, 
211 ;  the  order  recalled  by  advice  of  Washington,  211 ;  he  was  sub- 
ject to  a  court  of  inquiry,  but  was  honorably  acquitted,  211. 

Scott,  of  Pennsylvania  —  Was  opposed  to  the  duty  on  salt,  i.  393;  his 
Speech  on  slavery,  i.  438 ;  his  notice  of  democratic  societies,  563. 

Scott,  Winfield,  General  —  He  distinguished  himself  at  the  capture  of 
Fort  Erie,  iii.  89 ;  at  the  battle  of  Lundy's  Lane,  91 ;  at  Niagara,  92  ; 
a  gold  medal  voted  to  him  by  Congress,  141 ;  for  conduct  deemed  dis- 
respectful to  the  President,  he  was  suspended  from  the  command  of 
the  army,  503 ;  he  presented  a  memorial  on  the  subject,  503 ;  com- 
munication to  the  War  Department  concerning  the  Florida  Indians, 
iv.  264 ;  superseded  by  General  Jessup,  270 ;  despatched  by  the  Presi- 
dent as  a  pacificator,  351 ;  he  is  a  candidate  for  nomination  to  the 
Presidency,  376. 

Sedgwick,  of  Massachusetts  —  Was  in  favor  of  an  excise,  i.  449 ;  he 
denied  that  members  had  speculated  in  the  public  debt,  498 ;  he  pro- 
posed the  eleventh  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  500 ;  his  motion 
to  raise  a  military  force,  and  lay  an  embargo,  542 ;  he  opened  the 
debate  on  the  British  treaty  of  1794,  584. 

Seminolcs,  a  tribe  of  Indians  in  Florida  —  Their  hostilities,  iii.  220 ; 
General  Jackson  commanded  the  forces  against  them,  221;  his  ope- 
rations, 221 ;  the  war  soon  terminated,  231. 

Sergeant,  John,  of  Pennsylvania — He  opposed  the  unconditional  admis- 
sion of  Missouri,  iii.  273 ;  his  report  on  the  charge  of  usury  against 
the  Bank,  332;  appointed  Minister  to  Panama,  427;  is  voted  for  as 
Vice-President,  iv.  100. 

Serrurier,  French  Minister  —  His  note  to  Mr.  Forsyth,  iv.  228;  his 
Correspondence  with  Forsyth,  229. 
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Shays,  Daniel— The  leader  of  the  insurrection  in  Massachusetts,  i.  346. 
Sherman,  Roger,  a  member  of  the  Federal  Convention  —  In  Congress, 

in  favor  of  discriminating  tonnage  duties,  i.  436. 
Short,  William — Appointed 'Minister  to  Spain,  ii.  466. 
Slavery  —  Introduced  in  Virginia,  i.  34 ;  unequal  distribution  of  slaves 
in  the  Colonies,  97;  it  divides  the  United  States  into  two  communities, 
97;    characteristics  of  the  slaveholding  States,  97;    excluded  from 
the  Northwest  Territory  by  the  Ordinance,  380;    memorial  for  its 
abolition,  431;  report  of  a  committee  on  the  subject,  432;  debate, 
432. 

Sloan,  of  New  Jersey — His  resolution  conditionally  suspending  all  inter- 
course with  Great  Britain,  ii.  266. 
Smilie,  of  Pennsylvania — His  Speech  in  support  of  Porter's  resolutions, 

ii.434. 

Smith,  John — One  of  the  first  settlers  of  Virginia,  i.  22  ;  his  life  saved 
by  Pocahontas,  23 ;  his  voyages  to  New  England,  24,  26 ;  he  made  a 
survey  of  it,  and  gave  it  its  name,  26. 

Smith,  John,  member  of  the  Senate,  from  Ohio  —  Involved  in  Burr's 
conspiracy,  ii.  308 ;  vote  of  the  Senate  for  his  expulsion,  308 ;  he 
resigns,  308. 

Smithy  Robert — Secretary  of  the  Navy,  ii.  148 ;  Secretary  of  State,  351 ; 
his  Correspondence  with  Erskine,  353 ;  his  explanation  with  Erskine, 
362;  his  Correspondence  with  Jackson,  the  British  Minister,  369 ; 
he  terminates  the  correspondence,  370 ;  his  disagreement  with  Galla- 
tin,  408 ;  appointed  Minister  to  Russia,  408 ;  he  declines  acceptance, 
408  ;  his  publication,  409. 

Smith,  Samuel — His  defence  of  Fort  Mifflin,  in  the  Delaware,  i.  209; 
of  great  authority  in  the  House  on  commercial  subjects,  iii.  184 ;  re- 
ports a  bill  for  commercial  retaliation,  184;  his  defence  of  the  Bank, 
331 ;  his  report  on  the  admission  of  Missouri,  361 ;  his  report  in  the 
Senate  in  favor  of  the  Bank,  iv.  31. 

Smithj  William,  of  South  Carolina  —  His  resolutions  for  funding  the 

debt,  i.  416;  his  motion  on  discriminating  duties,  435;  his  Speech  on 

Madison's  commercial  resolutions,  528 ;  his  reply  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  528 

Smithson,  James — His  bequest  to  the  United  States,  iv.  241. 

Smyth,  Alexander,  General  —  Commands  on  the  frontier,  ii.  501 ;  he 

prepares  to  invade  Canada,  505 ;  issues  a  proclamation  to  volunteers, 

505;  after  two  failures  he  abandons  his  purpose,  506;  his  defence, 

507  ;  denies  the  power  of  Congress  to  make  roads  and  canals,  iii.  209; 

is  opposed  to  appointing  a  Minister  to  La  Plata,  227;  he  proposes  an 

amendment  to  the  Constitution,  487. 
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Southard,  Samuel — Correspondence  with  Mr.  Adams  on  the  Spanish 
American  provinces,  iii.  334;  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  413. 

South  Carolina  —  See  Carolina,  246. 

Spain  —  Decides  on  joining  France  in  the*  war,  i.  251 ;  but  she  did  not 
acknowledge  American  independence,  251 ;  she  claimed  the  exclusive 
navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  and  part  of  the  land  to  the  east  of  that 
river,  291 ;  her  claims  were  supported  by  France,  291 ;  her  policy 
towards  the  United  States,  339 ;  her  Minister,  Gardoqui,  intrigues 
with  the  people  of  the  West,  388 ;  treaty  with  Spain,  578 ;  its  terms, 
578;  the  relations  with  Spain,  ii.  36;  complaints  by  the  Spanish 
Minister,  38  ;  she  suspends  the  right  of  deposit  at  New  Orleans,  175  ; 
debate  on  Spanish  affairs,  180;  relations  with  Spain,  247;  her  Min- 
ister requested  to  leave  Washington,  262 ;  Correspondence  between 
Don  Onis  and  Mr.  Monroe,  iii.  163 ;  treaty  with  Spain,  217 ;  not  pro- 
mulgated, 219;  she  refused  to  ratify  it,  except  on  conditions,  290; 
she  ratifies  it,  308 ;  its  terms,  308. 

Spencer,  of  New  York  —  His  resolution  to  appoint  a  committee  to  ex- 
amine the  Bank,  iii.  241 ;  a  committee  appointed,  241 ;  their  report, 
242 ;  his  bill  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  Bank  charter,  245 ;  his 
resolutions  against  the  Bank,  246;  debated,  and  laid  on  the  table, 
246. 

Sprague,  of  Maine  —  His  inquiry  as  to  the  West  India  trade,  iv.  84. 

Stamp  Act — The  first  attempt  to  draw  direct  revenue  from  the  Colonies, 
i.  78 ;  violently  opposed  by  the  Colonies,  79 ;  Patrick  Henry's  resolu- 
tions, 80 ;  Congress  at  New  York,  80 ;  failure  of  the  attempt  to  enforce 
it,  82 ;  was  repealed,  82 ;  joy  of  the  Colonies,  82. 

Stanford,  of  North  Carolina — His  Speech  in  opposition  to  Porter's  reso- 
lutions, ii.  436. 

Sterling,  Lord,  General  —  At  the  battle  of  Brooklyn,  i.  180;  was  cap- 
tured, 180  ;  was  left  in  command  at  Trenton,  192 ;  failed  in  an  attempt 
on  Staten  Island,  257. 

Stevenson,  Andrew — Speaker  of  the  House,  iii.  481;  appointed  Minister 
to  England,  iv.  194 ;  his  nomination  not  confirmed  by  the  Senate, 
194;  inquiry  of  the  President,  194;  his  answer,  195;  the  nomination 
confirmed,  261. 

Stoddart,  Benjamin — Appointed  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  ii.  77. 

Stone,  of  Maryland — His  Speech  against  putting  the  name  of  the  Presi- 
dent on  the  coin,  i.  409. 

Stony  Point — Taken  by  assault,  i.  247;  great  loss  by  the  captors,  248; 
its  evacuation,  248. 
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Sullivan,  John,  General — A  leading  patriot  of  New  Hampshire,  i.  149  ; 
a  general  at  the  battle  of  Brooklyn,  180 ;  there  captured,  180 ;  is  sent 
by  Lord  Howe  to  Congress,  182  ;  at  the  battle  of  Germantown,  207; 
his  disagreement  with  Count  D'Estaing,  231 ;  evacuates  Newport, 
232 ;  is  sent  on  an  expedition  against  the  Indians,  246 ;  lays  waste 
their  country,  246;  receives  the  thanks  of  Congress,  251 ;  he  resigns, 
251. 

Sumter,  General — An  efficient  partisan  officer  of  South  Carolina,  i. 
255. 

Swartwout,  Samuel — Arrested  as  an  associate  of  Aaron  Burr,  ii.  279; 
discharged,  280. 

T, 

Talleyrand  —  His  attempt  to  extort  money  from  the  American  Envoys, 
ii.  61 ;  his  interview  with  them,  64 ;  his  answer  to  the  complaints  by 
the  Envoys,  66;  his  interview  with  Mr.  Gerry,  69;  his  attempted  de- 
fence refuted,  71 ;  his  civil  reply  to  the  new  American  Envoy,  98. 

Tallmadge,  of  New  York  —  He  proposes  to  limit  the  continuance  of 
slavery  in  Missouri,  iii.  255 ;  debate,  255. 

Taney,  Roger  B. — Attorney-General,  iv.  90 ;  appointed  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  156;  his  reasons  for  removing  the  deposits,  166;  his  nomi- 
nation rejected  by  the  Senate,  194;  he  resigned,  195;  was  appointed 
Chief  Justice,  261. 

Tariff — The  question  of  a  protective  tariff  introduced,  iii.  292 ;  petitions 
against  it  from  the  South,  297 ;  P.  Barbour's  Speech  against  protec- 
tion, 372 ;  Clay's  in  favor,  372 ;  Webster's  against  it,  374 ;  the  bill 
passed,  376 ;  great  excitement  in  the  Southern  States,  503 ;  the  tariff 
and  anti-tariff  parties,  iv.  31 ;  modification  of  the  tariff,  52 ;  increased 
opposition  from  South  Carolina,  70 ;  Mallory's  report  in  favor  of  pro- 
tection, 71 ;  counter-report  by  Monell,  73 ;  conventions  for  and  against 
it,  93 ;  debate  on  the  subject,  104 ;  M'Duffie's  report  on  the  effect  of 
duties  on  imports,  108;  Adams's  report  on  manufactures,  113;  in- 
creased opposition  of  South  Carolina,  114;  Clay's  Compromise  bill, 
129;  its  effects,  137;  Calhoun's  Speech  on  protection,  375. 

-Tarleton,  Colonel,  an  active  British  cavalry  officer  —  Surprises  a  party 
at  Monk's  Corner,  i.  252 ;  defeats  Buford,  254 ;  is  defeated  at  the 
Cowpens,  270 ;  his  incursion  to  Charlottesville,  280. 

Taylor,  John,  of  Virginia  —  His  proposed  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, iii.  352 ;  he  denies  the  constitutionality  of  appropriating  money 
for  the  Cumberland  road,  352. 
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Taylor,  John  W. —  He  proposes  to  exclude  slavery  from  Missouri,  iii. 
255;  also  from  Arkansas,  256;  his  proposed  amendment  to  the  Mis- 
souri bill,  256 ;  his  resolution  for  prohibiting  slavery  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, 269 ;  his  amendment  to  the  Missouri  bill,  271 ;  his  Speech 
against  the  admission,  273 ;  he  opposed  the  adjournment  of  the  House 
on  Decatur's  death,  290;  Speaker  of  the  House,  295;  again  Speaker, 
416. 

Tazewell,  Lyttleton  W. — Denies  the  President's  power  to  appoint  during 
the  recess  of  the  Senate,  iv.  82 ;  he  is  appointed  President  of  the 
Senate,  and  accepts,  having  declined  the  office  the  previous  year,  114  ; 
refuses  to  send  the  instructions  of  the  Legislature  on  expunging,  as 
requested,  256. 

Tecumseh  —  An  Indian  Chief  of  great  influence  and  efficiency,  ii.  477 ; 
he  joined  in  the  attack  on  Fort  Stephenson,  iii.  46;  he  is  killed  at  the 
battle  of  the  Thames,  53. 

Temple,  Governor,  of  New  Jersey — He  was  imprisoned  by  the  patriots, 
and  sent  to  Connecticut,  i.  162. 

Tennessee  —  Ceded  by  North  Carolina  to  the  United  States,  under  the 
name  of  Franklin,  i.  431;  it  is  admitted  into  the  Union,  596;  pro- 
vides a  force  against  the  Creeks,  iii.  84 ;  sends  volunteers  to  New 
Orleans,  132 ;  nominates  Jackson  as  President,  354. 

Texas  —  Declared  independent  of  Mexico,  iv.  232 ;  war  with  Mexico, 
263 ;  gains  a  signal  victory  at  San  Jacinto,  266 ;  recognised  by  the 
United  States,  267;  the  President's  Message  concerning  it,  275; 
strong  opposition  to  its  annexation  to  the  United  States,  329;  conven- 
tion with  the  United  States,  341 ;  her  application  for  admission  into 
the  Union  had  been  declined,  341. 

Ticonderoga,  Fort  —  Constructed  by  the  French,  i.  59;  surprised  by 
volunteers,  136;  retaken  by  Burgoyne,  211. 

Tippecanoe,  Battle  of- — A  decisive  victory  by  Harrison  over  the  Indians, 
ii.  476 ;  an  account  of  it  transmitted  to  Congress,  476. 

Tomlinson,  of  Connecticut  —  His  report  in  the  Senate  on  the  British 
Colonial  trade,  iii.  453. 

Tompkins,  Daniel  D. — Elected  Vice-President,  iii.  170;  again  elected, 
307. 

Tonnage  —  Its  progress  in  fifty  years,  iv.  399. 

Tripoli  —  It  makes  war  on  the  United  States,  ii.  152;  it  captures  tne 
frigate  Philadelphia,  219;  the  frigate  destroyed  by  Decatur,  219;  the 
Bashaw  deposed,  248 ;  expedition  against  it,  248 ;  treaty  with  the  new 
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Bashaw,  249  ;  Decatur  compels  her  to  release  her  American  captives, 
and  to  pay  money  by  way  of  indemnity,  iii.  153. 

Troup,  George  M.,  of  Georgia  —  His  Speech  in  favor  of  war,  ii.  413; 
his  bill  for  the  peace  establishment,  iii.  141;  his  Message  to  the 
Legislature  of  Georgia,  416;  his  censures  on  the  President,  416;  his 
offer,  as  Governor  of  Georgia,  to  protect  M'Intosh,  470;  his  procla- 
mation announcing  the  treaty  made  by  M'Intosh,  470;  his  Corre- 
spondence with  General  Gaines,  472;  he  demands  Gaines's  arrest, 
473 ;  he  remonstrates  to  the  President  against  the  new  treaty,  475. 
Truxton,  Commodore  —  He  captures  a  French  frigate  of  superior  force, 
ii.  96;  engages  a  second  frigate,  114;  receives  a  gold  medal  from 
Congress,  114. 
Try  on,  Governor  of  New  York — He  takes  refuge  on  board  a  man-of-war, 

i.  150. 
Tucker,  Captain,  of  the  Cherub — Assists  Captain  Hillyer,  of  the  Phoebe, 

in  the  capture  of  the  Essex,  iii.  82. 

Tucker,  Georye,  of  Virginia  —  He  is  in  favor  of  the  admission  of  Mis- 
souri, iii.  277;  is  opposed  to  the  Compromise,  285;  defends  the  Bank 
against  the  charge  of  usury,  381 ;  his  report  iu  favor  of  the  Beaumar- 
chais  claim,  403. 

Tucker,  Henry  St.  George,  of  Virginia  —  He  maintained  that  Congress 
might  give  or  withhold  its  concurrence  to  a  treaty,  iii.  160 ;  was  for 
reducing  the  capital  of  the  Bank,  167;  he  refused  to  take  the  addi- 
tional compensation  to  members,  178;  his  report  on  Roads  and  Canals, 
202 ;  he  maintained  that  Congress  possessed  the  power,  208 ;  opposed 
to  the  Bankrupt  law,  215;  was  in  favor  of  sending  a  Minister  to  La 
Plata,  229. 
Tucker,  Lieutenant  Colonel — His  unsuccessful  attacks  on  Fort  Erie,  iii. 

94,  95. 

Tucker,  Thomas  Tudor,  of  South  Carolina — Was  opposed  to  the  power 
proposed  to  be  given  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  i.  404 ;  advo- 
cated the  binding  force  of  instructions,  406. 
Turrea,  French  Minister — His  Letter  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  iii.  67 ; 

was  withdrawn,  68 ;  debate  on  the  subject,  68. 

Tyler,  John — He  supports  Mr.  Tazewell's  construction  of  the  President's 
power  to  make  appointments,  iv.  83 ;  his  amendment  to  Mr.  Kane's 
propositions,  83 ;  his  report  on  the  nomination  of  Government  Direc- 
tors of  the  Bank,  184 ;  his  report  in  favor  of  the  Bank,  209 ;  not  ap- 
proving of  the  instructions  of  the  Legislature  of  Virginia,  he  resigns 
his  seat  in  the  Senate,  260. 
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u, 

United  States  —  Their  Declaration  of  Independence,  i.  172;  battle  of 
Brooklyn,  180;  New  York  evacuated,  184;  action  on  the  Brunx, 
189;  Fort  Washington  captured,  190;  Fort  Lee  abandoned,  191; 
battle  of  Brand ywine,  204 ;  battle  of  Germantown,  207 ;  the  British 
repulsed  at  Red  Bank,  208 ;  France  friendly  to  American  Independ- 
ence, 222 ;  an  agent  sent  thither,  223 ;  then  three  envoys,  223 ;  sur- 
prise of  Colonel  Baylor,  234 ;  the  counter-manifesto  of  Congress  to 
that  of  the  British  Commissioners,  237;  Georgia  overrun,  242; 
Charleston  capitulates,  252;  discontents  in  the  army,  257;  Arnold's 
treason,  262;  sufferings  and  discontents  of  the  army,  275;  mutiny  in 
the  Pennsylvania  line,  275;  surrender  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  287;  Wil- 
mington evacuated,  288 ;  garrisons  withdrawn  from  Charleston  and 
Savannah,  289 ;  Commissioners  appointed  to  negotiate  a  peace,  290 ; 
joined  at  Paris  by  Mr.  Jay,  290 ;  negotiations  for  peace,  291 ;  the 
claims  asserted  by  Spain,  291 ;  the  American  Commissioners  induced 
to  negotiate  separately,  293 ;  the  terms  subject  to  the  approval  of 
France,  294 ;  France  dissatisfied,  295  ;  reconciled  by  Franklin,  295 ; 
terms  of  the  treaty,  296;  definitive  treaty  signed,  297;  claims  of  the 
army,  297;  appeal  to  it  by  the  Newburgh  Letters,  298;  their  purpose 
defeated  by  Washington,  298 ;  States  claiming  the  Western  lands, 
307;  claim  of  Virginia,  308;  State  Constitutions,  when  formed,  323; 
points  of  agreement  and  diversity,  323 ;  commerce,  a  source  of  discord, 
341 ;  different  proposals  to  enlarge  the  federal  power,  347 ;  its  diffi- 
culties, 348 ;  its  inducements,  351 ;  Banner's  defeat,  458 ;  relations 
with  England,  461 ;  with  Spain,  463 ;  with  France,  464 ;  with  the 
Indians,  465 ;  Ministers  abroad,  466 ;  Act  on  a  failure  to  elect  a  Presi- 
dent, 476;  origin  of  parties,  485;  hostility  of  Jefferson  and  Hamilton, 
487;  injustice  done  to  both,  491;  salutary  influence  of  parties,  502; 
Genet's  arrival,  508 ;  their  neutral  obligations,  510 ;  relations  with 
France,  511 ;  case  of  the  Little  Sarah,  513  ;  differences  in  the  Cabinet, 
514;  pamphlets  by  Hamilton  and  Madison,  516;  Genet's  conduct, 
518;  British  provision  order,  519;  Cabinet  discussions,  523;  their 
commerce  with  England  and  France,  529 ;  retaliatory  policy  discussed, 
529 ;  both  North  and  South  disregarding  their  interests,  538 ;  new 
order  in  Council,  539 ;  policy  of  a  navy  discussed,  539 ;  retaliatory 
measures  against  England  proposed,  543 ;  another  order  in  Council, 
543 ;  mission  to  England,  544 ;  political  parties,  545 ;  carriage  tax, 
546 ;  Correspondence  with  the  British  Minister,  547 ;  their  accounts 
with  the  States  adjusted,  549 ;  loss  by  the  assumption,  549 ;  Wayne 
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defeats  the  Indians,  551  ;  resistance  to  the  excise,  552  ;  the  militia 
a  subject  of  controversy,  570 ;  terms  of  the  British  treaty,  571  •  ob- 
jections to  it,  573;  its  ratification,  576;  Randolph  resigns,  576; 
treaty  with  Indians,  577;  with  Algiers,  577;  with  Spain,  578;  com- 
plaint  by  the  French  Minister,  580 ;  debate  on  the  British  treaty, 
585 ;  Tennessee  admitted  as  a  State,  596 ;  Monroe  sent  to  France, 
598 ;  his  Correspondence,  600 ;  complaints  by  France,  602 ;  answer 
to  the  complaints,  617;  injuries  committed  by  France,  620;  the 
country  put  to  a  new  trial,  ii.  21 ;  difficulties  with  France,  21 ;  com- 
pkints  by  Spain,  30;  party  spirit,  34;  Ministers  to  France,  35;  rela- 
tions with  Spain,  36;  spoliations  on  American  commerce,  37;  Blount's 
conspiracy,  39 ;  measures  of  defence,  41 ;  party  politics,  44 ;  party 
injustice,  45;  disputes  with  Spain,  50;  American  Envoys  at  Paris, 
54 ;  preparations  for  defence,  55 ;  further  despatches  from  the  Envoys, 
56  ;  money  demanded  of  them,  57 ;  Talleyrand,  61 ;  the  Envoys  ad- 
dress the  French  Minister,  63 ;  popular  excitement  against  France, 
72 ;  measures  of  defence,  73 ;  Alien  and  Sedition  laws,  74 ;  strongly 
opposed,  75;  Navy  Department  established,  77;  treaties  with  France 
declared  void,  77;  views  of  the  conflicting  parties,  81;  Sedition  law 
enforced,  84 ;  a  third  embassy  to  France,  89 ;  errors  of  both  parties, 
93 ;  French  frigate  captured,  96 ;  comparative  strength  of  parties,  119 ; 
Convention  with  France,  127;  partially  ratified,  129;  Treasury  Office 
burnt,  136;  retrospect  of  political  parties,  137;  review  of  the  Federal 
Administrations,  143  ;  war  with  Tripoli,  162 ;  second  census,  153 ;  a 
fixed  sum  agreed  on  for  British  creditors,  172 ;  party  recriminations, 
174;  purchase  of  Louisiana,  194;  the  French  treaty  ratified,  199; 
impressment  of  American  seamen,  216 ;  the  frigate  Philadelphia 
wrecked  off  Tripoli,  219;  destroyed  by  Lieutenant  Decatur,  219; 
France  and  England  complain  of  the  trade  with  Hayti,  237;  parties 
taught  mutual  respect,  240;  relations  with  Great  Britain,  246;  with 
Spain,  247;  Randolph's  resolutions  on  Spanish  affairs,  254;  Bidwell's 
resolutions,  254 ;  rights  of  neutrals  defended,  264 ;  change  in  parties, 
269 ;  belligerent  pretensions,  282 ;  debate,  282 ;  treaty  with  Great 
Britain,  286;  promptly  rejected  by  the  President,  287;  compared 
with  Jay's  treaty,  287;  instructions  for  further  negotiations,  289; 
defensive  measures  by  Congress,  291;  trial  of  Aaron  Burr,  294; 
party  feelings,  294 ;  attack  on  the  frigate  Chesapeake,  298 ;  the  Presi- 
dent's proclamation,  299  ;  doctrine  of  perpetual  allegiance  considered, 
305;  arrival  of  Rose,  the  British  Envoy,  312;  his  proposals  not  ac- 
ceded to,  312;  party  views,  315;  British  Orders  in  Council,  315; 
VOL.  IV.  — 32 
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relations  with  France  and  England,  317;  pretexts  of  belligerents,  318; 
report  on  the  modes  of  redress,  320 ;  Embargo  continued,  321 ;  its 
inconveniences,  321;  difficulties  in  every  mode  of  redress,  324;  Cor- 
respondence between  Erskine  and  Madison,  328 ;  between  Armstrong 
and  Champagny,  330 ;  propositions  to  British  Ministers,  333 ;  influ- 
ence of  foreign  agents,  337;  pressure  of  the  Embargo,  341 ;  its  repeal, 
342 ;  Non-intercourse  Act,  342 ;  collision  between  the  United  States 
and  Pennsylvania,  352 ;  Erskine's  arrangement,  355 ;  disavowed,  362 ; 
his  explanations,  363  ;  arrival  of  Jackson,  the  British  Minister,  367 ; 
his  Correspondence  with  Kobert  Smith,  367 ;  Jackson  refuses  to  ex- 
plain or  retract  offensive  language,  371 ;  Smith  terminates  their  inter- 
course, 371 ;   Jackson's  subsequent  course,  372 ;   the  Rambouillet 
decree,  386 ;  occupation  of  West  Florida,  asserting  independence  of 
Spain,  391 ;  Correspondence  between  Monroe  and  Foster,  410 ;  ren- 
contre between  the  President  and  Little  Belt,  412 ;  Correspondence 
on  the  subject,  412 ;  Commodore  Rodgers  exculpated  by  a  Court  of 
Inquiry,  415;  Correspondence  on  West  Florida,  415;  its  occupation 
justified,  418  ;    continued  aggressions  from   the  belligerents,  419 ; 
Correspondence  between  Foster  and  Monroe,  438  ;  the  Cabinet  divided 
on  the  question  of  war,  464 ;  its  leading  advocates  in  Congress,  465 ; 
war  declared  against  Great  Britain,  474;  Louisiana  becomes  a  State, 
476;  battle  of  Tippecanoe,  477;  invasion  of  Canada,  482;   Hull's 
proclamation,  482 ;  surrender  of  Mackinaw,  483  ;  Canada  evacuated, 
484 ;  military  operations,  485 ;  Detroit  attacked,  486 ;  it  surrenders 
with  the  Michigan  Territory,  487 ;  indignation  against  General  Hull, 
488 ;  the  Essex  captures  the  British  sloop  Alert,  489 ;  the  Constitu- 
tion captures  the  Guerriere,  490 ;  surprise  at  this  victory,  490 ;  other 
naval  successes  and  losses,  491 ;   attack  on  Queenstown,  502 ;  after 
partial  success,  the  attack  was  abandoned,  504 ;  another  invasion  of 
Canada  attempted  by  Smyth,  505;  abandoned,  507;  Smyth's  defence, 
507;  contest  for  the  command  of  the  lakes,  508;  the  Constitution 
captures  the  Java,  509 ;  superiority  of  American  frigates,  510 ;  sur- 
render of  General  Winchester,  511 ;  barbarities  of  the  Indians,  512; 
Proctor's  excuse,  512 ;  report  on  the  British  licenses  to  the  Eastern 
States,  514 ;  the  country  subjected  to  a  severer  trial,  iii.  21 ;  capture 
of  Little  York,  23 ;  death  of  General  Pike,  24 ;  siege  of  Fort  Meigs, 
25;  siege  raised,  26;  Newark  captured,  27;  Generals  Chandler  and 
Winder  captured,  28  ;  posts  on  the  Niagara  abandoned  by  the  British, 
29 ;  the  British  attack  Sackett's  Harbor,  29 ;  the  attack  abandoned, 
30 ;  General  Brown's  successful  rally,  30 ;  General  Dearborn  resigns, 
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31 ;  succeeded  by  General  Lewis,  31 ;  Colonel  Boerstler  and  his  men 
captured,  32 ;  the  command  of  Lake  Ontario  contested,  34 ;  engage- 
ment on  Lake  Erie,  49  ;  Perry's  victory,  50  ;  battle  of  the  Thames, 
52  ;  Wilkinson  descends  the  St.  Lawrence,  54 ;  abandons  his  attack, 
55;  discontent  of  the  nation,  57;  loss  of  the  frigate  Chesapeake,  and 
death  of  Lawrence,  58;  Embargo,  66;  naval  losses  and  successes,  81 ; 
war  with  the  Creek  Indians,  84 ;  Jackson's  operations,  85 ;  the  Creeks 
reduced  to  submission,  87;  treaty  with  them,  88;  Fort  Erie  taken  by 
Brown,  90;  battle  of  Lundy's  Lane,  92 ;  General  Drummond  repulsed, 
93  ;  the  British  attack  Fort  Erie,  94 ;  repulsed,  95 ;  second  repulse, 
96;  engagement  on  Lake  Charnplain,  99;  the  British  fleet  captured 
by  M'Donough,  100;  Sir  George  Prevost  retreats,  100;  sortie  from 
Fort  Erie,  101 ;  failure  to  retake  Mackinaw,  102  ;  Admiral  Cochrane's 
Letter  to  Mr.  Monroe,  103;  Monroe's  reply,  103;  attack  on  Wash- 
ington, 104 ;  capture  of  that  city,  105;  destruction  of  public  buildings, 
105;  public  discontent,  106;  Alexandria  laid  under  contribution, 
107;  attack  on  Baltimore,  108  ;  repulsed,  109;  negotiations  at  Ghent, 
114;  claims  of  the  parties,  114;  the  opposition  in  New  England,  128; 
the  Convention  at  Hartford,  129;  its  proceedings,  129;  measures  of 
General  Jackson  at  New  Orleans,  132 ;  he  attacks  the  British,  133 ; 
is  reinforced,  135;  battle  of  the  8th  of  January,  136;  the  British 
repulsed  with  great  slaughter,  137 ;  their  motives  for  the  attack,  138 ; 
negotiations  at  Ghent,  139 ;  treaty  of  peace,  140 ;  war  with  Algiers, 
143 ;  Decatur  captured,  143  ;  naval  successes,  144 ;  great  change 
effected  by  the  peace,  146;  moral  effects  of  the  war,  147;  sudden 
influx  of  wealth,  148 ;  manufactures  suffer,  149  ;  Jackson's  arbitrary 
measures  in  New  Orleans,  150;  he  was  fined,  151;  expedition  against 
Algiers,  151;  submission  of  Algiers,  Tunis,  and  Tripoli,  152;  Ameri- 
can prisoners  in  England,  154;  loss  of  the  Epervier  at  sea,  154;  the 
affair  at  Dartmoor  prison  adjusted,  155;  Convention  with  Great  Bri- 
tain, 158;  debate  on  it,  159;  the  treaty-making  power,  160;  Corre- 
spondence between  the  Spanish  Minister  and  Mr.  Monroe,  163  ; 
Dallas' s  Treasury  report,  173;  Crawford's,  175;  flag  of  the  United 
States,  185;  report  on  Koads  and  Canals,  186;  Correspondence  be- 
tween Don  Onis  and  Mr.  Monroe,  187;  adventurers  at  Amelia  Island, 
210;  their  establishment  suppressed,  211;  the  national  flag  changed, 
215;  the  islands  in  Passamaquoddy  Bay,  216;  negotiations  with 
Spain,  217;  Correspondence  between  Mr.  Adams  and  Don  Onis,  218; 
war  with  the  Seminole  Indians,  220 ;  General  Jackson  takes  com- 
mand, 221 ;  naval  force  on  the  lakes,  222 ;  Illinois  becomes  a  State, 
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235;  scarcity  of  currency,  240;  Convention  with  Great  Britain,  260 
treaty  with  Spain,  261 ;  naming  of  public  ships,  261 ;  the  country 
divided  into  two  communities  by  domestic  slavery,  262 ;  the  prevailing 
sentiments  in  each  on  slavery,  262  ;  relations  with  Spain,  290 ;  objects 
to  the  execution  of  the  treaty,  290 ;  it  is  finally  ratified  by  her,  308  ; 
acquisition  of  Florida,  309;  report  on  fortifications,  310;  on  weights 
and  measures,  311 ;  General  Jackson  appointed  Governor  of  Florida, 
316;  he  imprisons  the  Spanish  Ex-Governor,  316;  fourth  census, 
317;  recognition  of  the  Spanish  American  provinces,  334;  Corre- 
spondence between  Mr.  Adams  and  the  Spanish  Minister,  334 ;  claims 
by  Russia,  335 ;  Correspondence  between  Mr.  Adams  and  the  Rus- 
sian Minister,  335 ;  the  Cumberland  Road  bill  negatived  by  the  Presi- 
dent, 338 ;  controversy  between  John  Quincy  Adams  and  Jonathan 
Russel,  338 ;  its  origin,  339 ;  committee  of  retrenchment,  340 ;  the 
Academy  at  West  Point,  340 ;  conversion  of  the  debt  in  five  per  cent, 
stock,  341;  dividing  line  with  Great  Britain  on  the  Northwest,  347; 
the  settlement  of  Oregon  proposed,  347;  the  merits  of  this  question 
since  changed,  356 ;  Commodore  Porter  suppresses  piracies,  358 ; 
opposition  to  caucus  nominations,  366 ;  nomination  of  General  Jack- 
son, 366 ;  hostility  between  Calhoun  and  Crawford,  368 ;  Edwards's 
attack  on  Crawford,  369 ;  his  vindication,  370 ;  debate  on  roads  and 
canals,  371 ;  the  protection  of  manufactures,  372 ;  invitation  to  Gen. 
La  Fayette,  377;  his  reception,  389;  donation  to  him,  401;  Indians 
in  all  the  States  and  Territories,  402 ;  treaty  with  the  Creeks  at  Indian 
Springs,  413,  Governor  Troup  and  General  Gaines,  413 ;  Correspond- 
ence between  Mr.  Clay  and  Mr.  Addington,  441;  new  treaty  with  the 
Creeks,  444 ;  further  negotiations  with  them,  445 ;  treaty  with  Cen- 
tral America,  447 ;  its  liberal  terms,  447 ;  Correspondence  between 
Mr.  Gallatin  and  Mr.  Canning  on  the  Colonial  trade,  451 ;  state  of 
that  trade,  451 ;  it  is  interdicted  by  the  British,  453 ;  referred  to 
committees  of  both  Houses,  456 ;  report  on  the  claims  of  Georgia  to 
Indian  lands,  466 ;  the  right  to  the  public  lands  considered,  469 ;  the 
first  treaty  with  the  Creeks,  470 ;  objections  to  it,  471 ;  Georgia  in- 
sists on  its  execution,  472 ;  Correspondence  between  Troup  and  Gaines, 
472 ;  proceedings  of  the  Georgia  Legislature,  473 ;  a  new  treaty,  474 ; 
Georgia  objects  to  it,  475 ;  the  power  of  the  Government  over  the 
Indians  considered,  476;  justification  of  the  President's  course,  477; 
the  grounds  on  which  Georgia  acted,  478;  Tariff  Convention,  480; 
report  in  the  Georgia  Legislature  on  the  Cherokee  lands,  485;  Mr. 
Rush  maintains  the  right  to  the  navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  488; 
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Correspondence  between  Mr.  Clay  and  Mr.  Vaugban,  491 ;  a  treaty 
with  Russia,  iv.  145 ;  relations  with  France,  205 ;  resolutions  on  the 
same,  219  ;  Correspondence  with  its  Ministers,  220  ;  Mr.  Livingston's 
course,  220 ;  recognition  of  Texas,  267 ;  causes  of  pecuniary  difficulties, 
299 ;  attack  on  the  Steamer  Caroline,  330 ;  Correspondence  between 
Messrs.  Forsyth  and  Fox,  331  ;  relations  with  Mexico,  337;  war 
against  the  Florida  Indians  closed,  339 ;  collision  between  Maine  and 
New  Brunswick,  370;  further  correspondence  between  Messrs.  For- 
syth and  Fox,  370 ;  the  Sub-treasury  law  passed,  380 ;  revolution  of 
parties,  384 ;  the  case  of  Alexander  M<Leod,  388 ;  Correspondence 
between  Mr.  Forsyth  and  Mr.  Fox  relative  to  it,  388 ;  Correspondence 
between  them  as  to  slaves  captured  by  a  Government  brig,  393 ;  the 
success  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  400 ;  the  progress  of  the  United 
States  in  numbers,  wealth,  letters,  arts,  and  productive  industry,  400. 

V, 

Vanlturen,  Martin  —  His  proposed  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  iii. 
365;  his  resolution  in  the  Senate  against  the  Panama  mission,  427; 
he  is  appointed  Secretary  of  State,  iv.  20;  his  instructions  to  Mr. 
M'Lane,  Minister  to  Great  Britain,  66 ;  his  disclaimer  in  the  contro- 
versy between  Jackson  and  Calhoun,  87;  his  resignation,  89;  the 
reasons  assigned  by  him  in  his  Letter  to  the  President,  90 ;  he  is  ap- 
pointed Minister  to  Great  Britain,  102 ;  debate  in  the  Senate,  102 ; 
the  nomination  was  rejected  by  the  Senate,  102 ;  the  reasons,  102 ; 
the  course  of  the  Senate  not  sustained  by  the  public,  103 ;  he  was 
defended  by  General  Jackson,  107;  he  was  elected  Vice-President, 
108 ;  his  opinions  on  slavery,  in  answer  to  inquiries,  231 ;  he  is  elected 
President,  277 ;  his  Inaugural  Address,  294 ;  his  Cabinet,  295 ;  nearly 
all  the  banks  stop  payment,  298 ;  the  merchants  of  New  York  apply 
to  him  for  relief,  300 ;  meetings  against,  and  in  support  of,  the  Admin- 
istration, 301 ;  an  extra  session  of  Congress,  303 ;  his  first  Message, 
303  ;  the  Message  unsatisfactory  in  some  of  its  doctrines,  310;  revo- 
lution of  parties,  323 ;  his  annual  Message,  324 ;  his  proclamation 
against  interfering  in  the  Canada  commotions,  328 ;  his  Message  to 
Congress  on  the  attack  made  on  the  Steamer  Caroline,  330 ;  militia 
put  in  requisition  at  the  request  of  the  President,  331 ;  he  issues  a 
second  proclamation  on  the  disturbances  in  Canada,  339 ;  his  annual 
Message,  339 ;  his  Message  on  the  collision  between  Maine  and  New 
Brunswick,  348;  he  informs  Congress  of  an  arrangement  between 
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Messrs.  Forsyth  and  Fox,  as  to  the  Northeast  Boundary,  348;  he 
despatched  General  Scott  as  a  pacificator,  351  ;  his  Message  to  Con- 
gress, 361 ;  he  gives  the  information  required  by  the  Senate  as  to  the 
Northeast  Boundary,  370 ;  he  communicates  the  further  correspond- 
ence between  Forsyth  and  Fox,  373  ;  his  Administration  defended  by 
the  Democratic  portion  of  the  New  York  Legislature,  383 ;  his  small 
vote  in  the  Presidential  election,  384 ;  his  last  annual  Message,  384  ; 
it  was  assailed  by  Webster,  and  defended  by  Wright,  388 ;  his  Mes- 
sage on  the  subject  of  the  slaves  taken  in  the  Amistead,  393 ;  review 
of  his  Administration,  396 ;  compared  with  General  Jackson's,  398 ; 
none  of  the  difficulties  of  his  Administration  seem  attributable  to 
him,  398. 

Van  Ness — Appointed  Minister  to  the  Netherlands,  iv.  29. 
Van  Rensselaer,  General — Attempts  an  attack  on  Queenstown,  ii.  504; 

being  ill-supported,  he  was  compelled  to  abandon  it,  504. 
Van  Wert,  Isaac  —  One  of  the  captors  of  Andre",  i.  264. 
Varnum,  Joseph  B.  —  Chosen  Speaker,  ii.  355. 
Venezuela  —  Treaty  with,  iv.  270. 

Vergennes,  Count  de,  Minister  of  Louis  XVI.  —  He  complained  of  the 
United  States  for  negotiating  a  peace  separately,  i.  294 ;  he  is  recon- 
ciled by  Dr.  Franklin,  295 ;  makes  a  loan  to  the  United  States,  295. 
Vermont  —  Was  originally  part  of  the  Colonies  of  New  York  and  New 
Hampshire,  i.  338 ;  the  people  claim  to  be  a  separate  State,  338 ;  was 
admitted  into  the  Union,  459 ;  an  account  of  its  early  settlement  and 
controversies,  666 ;  its  resolutions  against  the  annexation  of  Texas, 
iv.  329. 
Verplanck,  Gulian,  of  New  York  —  His  report  against  the  removal  of 

the  public  deposits,  135 ;  its  adoption,  137. 

Virginia  —  The  settlement  of,  i.  22;  the  culture  of  tobacco,  24;  the 
introduction  of  slaves,  24 ;  first  Legislative  Assembly,  24 ;  the  massacre 
by  Indians,  25 ;  it  becoms  a  royal  province,  26 ;  its  Governor  sent  to 
England  for  trial,  26;  it  adheres  to  Charles  I.,  30;  capitulates  to 
Cromwell's  forces,  30;  elects  her  Governors,  32;  acknowledges  Richard 
Cromwell,  32 ;  its  discontents,  43 ;  is  granted  by  Charles  II.  to  favorites, 
43 ;  Bacon's  rebellion,  44 ;  Sir  Edmund  Andros,  54 ;  its  first  college, 
54 ;  its  Seat  of  Government,  54;  her  resolutions  on  the  Stamp  Act, 
78 ;  she  proposes  a  general  Congress  of  the  Colonies,  91 ;  her  position 
and  area,  94 ;  population  in  1774,  96 ;  measures  of  Lord  Dunmore, 
150;  of  the  Legislature,  150;  it  is  invaded  by  General  Matthews, 
245;  invaded  by  Leslie,  274;  by  Arnold,  274;  his  operations,  274; 
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invaded  by  Phillips,  278  ;  her  claims  to  Western  lands,  308  ;  they  arc 
opposed  by  Maryland,  309  j  remonstrance  by  Virginia,  309 ;  her  pro- 
posed cession,  314  ;  modification  suggested  by  Congress,  314  j  accepted 
by  Virginia,  316;  compact  with  Maryland,  342;  she  proposes  the 
Convention  at  Annapolis,  343;  her  Legislature  condemns  the  assump- 
tion of  the  State  debts,  the  irredeemable  quality  of  part  of  the  public 
debt,  and  the  Senate's  sitting  with  closed  doors,  445 ;  it  passed  reso- 
lutions declaring  the  Alien  and  Sedition  laws  to  be  unconstitutional, 
ii.  85;  she  passed  a  long  and  elaborate  report  in  condemnation  of 
these  acts,  114;  her  Farewell  Address  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  517;  to  Mr. 
Madison,  iii.  193;  she  instructs  her  Senators  to  vote  for  the  Expunging 
resolutions,  iv.  258. 
Von  Schaick,  Colonel  —  Destroys  Indian  settlements,  i.  246. 


Wadsworth,  Colonel — Commissary-General,  i.  257;  he  resigns  his  office, 
257. 

Wager,  Peter,  one  of  the  Government  Directors  of  the  Bank  —  Their 
memorial  to  Congress,  iv.  183 ;  their  nomination  was  rejected  by  the 
Senate,  183 ;  they  were  re-nominated  by  the  President,  who  main- 
tained the  propriety  of  their  course,  184 ;  but  were  again  rejected,  184. 

Wall,  of  New  Jersey —  His  report  against  a  bill  for  preventing  Federal 
officers  from  interfering  in  elections,  iv.  345. 

Warren,  Admiral  —  His  proclamation  declaring  certain  ports  in  a  state 
of  blockade,  iii.  60 ;  his  Correspondence  with  Gen.  Robert  B.  Taylor, 
62 ;  report  from  the  committee  of  conference,  223. 

Warren,  Dr.  Joseph,  a  distinguished  patriot  of  the  Revolution  —  He 
had  the  rank  of  general  at  Bunker's  Hill,  144 ;  he  fell  in  that  action, 
144. 

Washington,  George — His  mission  by  Governor  Dinwiddie  to  the  Ohio, 
i.  71;  Aid-de-camp  to  General  Braddock,  73;  his  counsels  disregarded 
by  Braddock,  73;  he  is  appointed  Commander-in-chief,  139;  his 
modest  acceptance,  140;  a  committee  of  Congress  sent  to  confer  with 
him  at  Cambridge,  146;  refuses  to  receive  Lord  Howe's  letter,  178; 
his  measures  of  defence,  179;  retreats  from  Long  Island,  181;  eva- 
cuates Now  York  city,  184;  retires  to  Harlem  Heights,  185;  opera- 
tions at  Kingsbridge,  187;  his  Letter  to  Congress,  187;  retreats  to 
White  Plains,  188;  action  on  the  Brunx,  189;  retreats  through  the 
Jerseys,  193;  remonstrances,  193;  his  powers  enlarged,  194;  his 
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capture  of  the  Hessians,  195;  his  retreat  at  Assanpink,  196;  battle 
of  Princeton,  197;  great  effect  of  these  successes,  198;  issues  a  pro- 
clamation in  New  Jersey,  198;  head-quarters  at  Brunswick,  202  ;  at 
Middlebrook,  202 ;  proceeds  to  Brandywine,  203 ;  battle  of  Brandy- 
wine,  204;  battle  of  Germantown,  207;  his  quarters  at  Valley  Forge, 
216;  great  sufferings,  216;  intrigues  against  him,  217;  attempts  to 
supersede  him,  218 ;  Gates's  disclaimer,  218 ;  Conway's  letter  of  con- 
trition, 218;  remonstrance  to  Congress,  219;  decides  on  attacking 
Clinton,  229 ;  orders  Lee  to  be  arrested,  229 ;  marches  to  White 
Plains,  230 ;  consults  with  Count  D'Estaing,  230 ;  opposes  another 
invasion  of  Canada,  240 ;  remonstrates  with  the  Jersey  brigade,  245  ; 
makes  levies  of  provisions  for  the  army,  257;  Arnold's  treason,  262; 
he  refuses  to  change  the  sentence  against  Andre",  264 ;  he  endeavors 
to  capture  Arnold,  279 ;  determines  to  quell  the  mutinous  spirit  in 
the  army,  276 ;  makes  another  effort  to  capture  Arnold,  277;  he  plans, 
with  Rochambeau,  an  attack  on  New  York,  283 ;  changes  his  plans, 
and  proceeds  to  Virginia,  286 ;  he  defeats  the  purpose  of  the  New- 
burgh  Letters,  298 ;  addresses  Congress  in  behalf  of  the  army,  299 ; 
despatches  Howe  to  suppress  a  mutiny,  305 ;  Correspondence  with 
Sir  Guy  Carleton,  317;  conference  with  a  committee  of  Congress, 
317;  an  equestrian  statue  voted  to  him,  317;  his  interview  with  Con- 
gress, 317;  he  takes  leave  of  the  army,  320;  surrenders  his  commis- 
sion to  Congress,  320 ;  is  chosen  President  of  the  Convention,  352 ; 
is  elected  President,  386;  his  arrival  in  New  York,  386;  his  Inaugu- 
ration, 387;  his  attendance  in  the  Senate,  410;  his  Cabinet,  410;  his 
opening  Speech  to  Congress,  412;  his  tour  to  the  North  and  the 
South,  460 ;  his  Speech,  468 ;  he  negatives  the  Apportionment  bill, 
469 ;  his  Correspondence  with  Jefferson  and  Hamilton,  489 ;  Cabinet 
consultations,  505;  proclamation  of  neutrality,  506;  his  course  to- 
wards Genet,  518 ;  his  Speech  to  Congress,  524 ;  relations  with  Spain, 
527 ;  appoints  Mr.  Jay  Minister  to  England,  544 ;  his  measures 
against  the  insurgents,  554 ;  his  Speech  to  Congress,  560 ;  fictitious 
letters  to  him,  ii.  45 ;  appointed  Lieutenant-General,  78 ;  Letter  to 
to  the  President  on  some  military  appointments,  80;  his  death,  101; 
honors  to  his  memory,  105 ;  his  character,  106 ;  mausoleum  proposed, 
348 ;  his  influence  and  that  of  Jefferson  compared,  348. 

Washington,  William,  Colonel  —  His  brilliant  success  at  the  battle  of 
the  Cowpens,  i.  270. 

"Wayne,  Anthony,  General — Was  surprised  at  Paoli,  i.  205 ;  his  agency 
in  suppressing  mutiny  in  the  Pennsylvania  line,  275;  he  joins  La 
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Fayette  in  Virginia,  281 ;  he  defeats  the  Indians,  351 ;  the  thanks  of 
Congress  voted  to  him,  564. 

Webster,  Daniel — His  resolutions  of  inquiry  on  the  repeal  of  the  French 
decrees,  iii.  36  ;  debate,  36 ;  the  President's  answer,  39 ;  he  moves  a 
reference  of  the  same  resolutions,  68 ;  he  opposes  the  Enlistment  bill, 
69  ;  his  Speech  against  the  Administration,  119;  his  Speech  against 
the  Tariff,  372;  his  Speech  in  behalf  of  the  Greeks,  377;  his  Speech 
on  Foot's  resolutions,  iv.  34 ;  his  reply  to  Mr.  Hayne,  37 ;  he  opposes 
Mr.  Clay's  Compromise  bill,  132 ;  his  resolutions  on  the  subject,  132 ; 
his  report  on  removing  the  Government  deposits,  167 ;  his  bill  to  con- 
tinue the  Bank  charter,  175;  his  report  on  the  Deposit  banks,  195; 
his  bill  on  French  spoliations,  213 ;  his  opposition  to  the  appropriation 
of  $3,000,000,  242 ;  his  Speech  at  Wheeling  on  the  stoppage  of 
the  banks,  302 ;  at  Saratoga,  against  General  Jackson,  380 ;  on  the 
President's  Message,  389. 

Wentworth,  Governor  of  New  Hampshire — His  proceedings,  i.  149;  he 
abandoned  his  Government,  149. 

Whitney,  Reuben  M. — Charged  with  a  contempt,  iv.  279;  he  was  brought 
to  the  bar  of  the  House,  examined,  and  discharged,  280;  his  agency 
for  the  Deposit  banks,  283 ;  his  plan  of  procedure,  283 ;  his  testimony 
against  the  Bank,  284. 

Wilde,  of  Georgia — He  joined  the  minority  of  the  Committee  in  justify- 
ing the  Bank,  iv.  175. 

Wilkesbarre  —  Massacre  there  by  the  Indians,  i.  239. 

Wilkinson,  General  —  His  communications  to  the  President  on  Burr's 
projects,  ii.  278;  inquiry  as  to  certain  charges  against  him,  284; 
debate,  284 ;  inquiry  granted,  284 ;  report  on  the  charge,  284 ;  he 
commands  in  Canada,  iii.  54 ;  he  prepares  to  attack  Montreal,  54 ;  his 
difficulties,  54 ;  Hampton  refuses  to  co-operate,  54 ;  Wilkinson  aban- 
dons his  purpose,  55. 

Williams,  of  Maine  —  His  complaint  that  the  interests  of  his  State  had 
been  neglected,  iv.  373. 

Williams,  Colonel — One  of  the  volunteers  against  Ferguson,  i.  267;  he 
fell  at  King's  Mountain,  267. 

Williams,  David — One  of  the  captors  of  Major  Andre",  i.  264. 

Williams,  Lewis,  of  North  Carolina  —  A  bribe  offered  him  by  John 
Anderson,  iii.  212 ;  he  brings  the  case  before  the  House,  212. 

Williamson,  Hugh,  member  of  the  Federal  Convention — He  was  opposed 
to  an  election  of  President  by  the  Legislature,  i.  366 ;  he  propose*! 
that  every  elector  should  vote  for  three  candidates,  one  of  them  not 
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of  his  own  State,  370 ;  he  signed  the  Constitution,  though  he  had 
objections  to  it,  379. 

Wilson,  James,  member  of  the  Federal  Convention — He  was  opposed  to 
an  equality  of  votes  in  the  Senate,  i.  357 ;  favored  an  election  of  the 
President  by  the  people  or  by  electors,  367;  he  read  Dr.  Franklin's 
written  speech  in  favor  of  adopting  the  Constitution,  378 ;  is  appointed 
a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  411. 

Winder,  General — Is  taken  prisoner  by  the  British,  iii.  28;  commands 
the  militia  in  the  attack  on  Washington,  104 ;  after  some  skirmishing, 
he  retreats  to  Montgomery  Court-house,  106. 
Wfnthrop,  John  —  Governor  of  Connecticut,  i.  40;  sent  on  a  mission  to 

Charles  II.,  40;  his  character,  60. 

Wirt,  William  —  Appointed  Attorney-General,  iii.  199;  he  is  consulted 
by  the  Cherokees,  iv.  58 ;  he  proposed  to  Governor  Gilmer  to  submit 
a  case  for  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  58 ;  the  principles  set 
forth  in  his  opinion,  58;  he  is  nominated  by  the  Anti-masons^  96; 
he  accepts  the  nomination,  96 ;  receives  the  votes  of  Vermont  in  the 
Presidential  election,  134. 

Wise,  Henri/  A.,  of  Virginia  —  His  explanation  of  the  failure  of  the 
Fortification  bill,  iv.  254 ;  his  resolutions  for  investigating  the  Execu- 
tive Departments,  274 ;  his  report  in  the  case  of  Reuben  M.  Whitney, 
280 ;  his  resolutions  in  the  case  of  the  New  Jersey  delegation,  356. 
Witchcraft  —  Punished  in  New  England,  i.  35;  the  first  trials  and  exe- 
cutions for  it  in  Massachusetts,  36 ;  was  arrested  by  William's  negative 
of  the  Colonial  Act  against  it,  36. 

Wolcott,  Oliver  —  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  i.  568;  his  course  in  the 
Cabinet,  576;  his  report  on  the  finances,  ii.  114;  he  resigns,  127; 
requests  an  examination  of  his  accounts,  129 ;  the  report  of  a  com- 
mittee bears  testimony  to  his  ability  and  fidelity,  129. 
Wolfe,  General  —  He  took  Quebec  by  assault,  i.  74;    he  fell  in  the 

attack,  74. 
Woodbury,  Levi — Secretary  of  the  Navy,  iv.  90;  procured  the  removal 

of  Jeremiah  Mason,  173. 

Wooster,  General  —  He  was  killed  at  Danbury,  in  Connecticut,  i.  209. 
Worcester,  a  missionary  to  the  Indians  —  Imprisoned  by  the  Governor 

of  Georgia,  iv.  105. 

Wright,  of  New  York — He  supported,  in  the  Senate,  the  removal  of  the 
deposits,  iv.  179;  his  bill  for  the  issue  of  treasury  notes,  310;  for 
postponing  the  payment  of  duty  bonds,  310. 
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Wright,  Sir  James,  Governor  of  Georgia — He  leaves  his  Government, 

i.  172. 
Wyoming  —  The  Indian  massacre  there,  i.  239. 


Y. 

Yazoo  Claims  —  Their  history,  ii.  186;  report  on  them  by  the  Commis- 
sioners, 187;  compromise  proposed,  188;  accepted,  189;  terms  of  the 
compromise,  215 ;  Randolph's  resolutions,  215;  the  claims  postponed, 
217 ;  their  further  postponement,  217 ;  bill  in  their  favor  passed,  iii.  75. 

YeOy  Sir  James  —  Commanded  a  British  Squadron  on  Lake  Ontario, 
iii.  89. 

Yrujo,  Chevalier  de,  Minister  from  Spain  —  His  Correspondence  with 
Mr.  Pickering,  ii.  50 ;  he  offends  the  Government,  262 ;  his  recall 
requested,  262 ;  his  Correspondence  with  Mr.  Madison,  262 ;  he  is 
required  to  leave  Washington,  263 ;  he  refuses,  263. 


THE     END. 
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